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XII.—PARATAXIS IN PROVENCAL. 


Comparative philologists have long since recognized that 
the logical relation of mental concepts need not find expres- 
sion by means of words. Viewed from the standpoint of 
pure logic a sentence like “I think he will come ” contains 
a subordination; but the student of historical grammar 
rightly regards it as exhibiting two independent, if not 
unrelated, sentences. It is altogether likely that such a 
method of juxtaposing concepts was the only one that 
prevailed in remote antiquity and that in the course of time 
such a loosely connected sequence of clauses developed into 
one organic whole. The fact of parataxis is now established 
for all branches of the Indo-European family, and Hermann’ 
has proved that grammatical subordination was unknown in 
the “ Ursprache,” being developed in the daughter tongues 
by means of the specific determinants of the originally inde- 
pendent sentence. Notwithstanding these results, there is 
still a plentiful lack of agreement among scholars in regard 


*Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxx, 481-535. 
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to the definition of the term parataxis and to the degree of 
extension to be ascribed to it. 

The best recent discussion of the question is that hy 
Morris in his important work on Methods in Syntax.’ He 
demonstrates that psychologically there is no such thing as 
complete independence among successive groups of concepts. 
Contiguous sentences, to the normal mind, imply relation- 
ship; and its non-existence is an indication of mental 
disorder. It seems, then, advisable to avoid psychological 
definition of the speech-structure in question and to consider 
it solely as a phenomenon of language, to be defined by its 
linguistic characteristics. For practical purposes in the 
following paper, I adopt Morris’ definition :? parataxis is 
any form of sentence structure in which two finite verbs are 
brought into close connection without a subordinating word 
to define their relation. 

The various forms of the paratactic sentence have been 
much studied of late, especially in the Classical and Teutonic 
languages.* Its existence in the Romance dialects has also 
long been recognized. Diez* pointed out that in certain 
cases the conjunction que or the relative pronoun can |e 
dropped. The theory of ellipsis as an explanation of para- 
taxis is now practically obsolete. In regard to the Romance 
languages especially, Gréber® showed that Diez’s explanation 


' Principles and Methods in Latin Syntax, New York, 1901, chap. vi, 
pp. 113-149. 

? Op. cit., p. 146. 

5Cf. especially Morris, The Independent Subjunctive in Plautus, Amer. 
Journ. of Phil., xvi, 133-167, 275-301, 383-401; Becker, Beiordnen:/: 
und unterordnende Satzverbindung bei den altrémischen Biihnendichtern, Metz, 
1888; Hentze, Die Parataxis bei Homer, Gottingen, 1888-91; Behagel, 
Germania, Xx1v, 167 ff. ; Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, 1, 416-423. 

* Grammatik, 1012, 1040, 1042, 1057. 


° Grundriss', 1, 226. 
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is untenable and proved that in the older stages of the vari- 
ous dialects the logical relation of two contiguous sentences 
was often left to the hearer to determine, and that the new 
conjunctions arise out of the adverbial modifiers of an 
independent sentence. The only complete study of parataxis 
in a single Romance dialect that we possess is that of 
Dubislav.'| The classification adopted in this paper is purely 
functional ; the author arranges the different categories of 
paratactic sentence-structure in accordance with the gram- 
matical function which one or the other of the sentences would 
have if subordinate. Dubislav’s conclusions were accepted 
and extended to the other Romance languages by Meyer- 
Liibke,? whose classification is that of the earlier author. 
The disadvantages of this method are obvious and have 
been pointed out by Morris. Classification by grammatical 
function is uncertain even in the case of strictly subordinate 
clauses ; in parataxis, where the relation is only suggested, 
not expressed, it becomes still more difficult. Take a case 
in Provencal like Non sai hom tan sia e dieu frems .... cum 
sia vas cella de cui can (Dan. 14, 25). Is the second sentence 
here “objective,” depending on sai, or “ adjectival,” modi- 
fying hom? Or in Tals la cug’ en baisan tener non a mas 
Pufana (Ba. Ch, 5220) does the second sentence correspond 
to a consecutive or a relative clause? In view of the 
uncertainty in these and similar cases, I believe it advisable 
to give up the older classification by apparent functional 
relation and to adopt one which seems more in accord with 
the observed facts and more apt to elucidate speech develop- 
ment. I shall follow, therefore, Professor Morris, who 
arranges the paratactic material in Latin according to the 
means used to indicate relation and the forms of sentence 


' Satzbeiordnung fiir Satzunterordnung im Altfranzisichen, Berlin, 1888. 
* Grammatik, 1, §§ 535-541. 
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resulting therefrem. According to him, a relation between 
ig concepts, apart from subordinating conjunctions and _pro- 
nouns, may be indicated: a, by mere contiguity; 6, by 
4 means of single words, adverbs, pronouns, ete. ; ¢, by con- 
4 trast ; d, by word-order ; e, by a defining parenthesis. Of 
course, these different methods are never kept entirely 
separate and distinct ; two or more are often combined. It 
should be premised also that in Provengal word-order is 
practically never employed to indicate relation by itself 
alone, but only in combination with some other method. The 
foregoing scheme must be regarded, therefore, as only 
approximate ; I arrange each example according to what 
seems to me its prevailing characteristic and according to 
the usual tendencies of the language. 

4 The purpose of the following pages is to present a view 
of the different types of paratactic sentence structure in Old 
Provencal, arranged according to the foregoing method. 
Examples are taken only from trustworthy critical texts. 
Latin forms have been cited for comparison only when there 
seems to exist a genuinely genetic relation between Latin 
and Provencal types. These Latin examples are mostly 
B. taken from the already cited paper of Professor Morris. 
B To show the persistency of the type in Late Latin, I give 
4 also some instances from Gregory of Tours.’ And to show 
, further the extension of the typical forms in Romance, | 
cite for comparison a few examples from early Italian 
authors. These are taken from the lyric poets in Monaci’s 
Crestomazia,’ from Fra Guittone d’Arezzo,* Dante,‘ and Dino 
Compagni.® 
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1 Taken from Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours, Paris, 1890. 
+ ? Monaci, Crestomazia italiana dei primi secoli, Citta del Castello, 1889-7. 
tH ’ Edition Pellegrini, Bologna, 1901. 

. ‘Oxford edition. 

* Del Lungo, ‘‘ Edizione scolastica,’’ Florence, 1902. 
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PARATAXIS IN PROVENCAL. 


I. PARATAXIS BY CONTIGUITY. 


The simplest way of denoting relation arises when two 
sentences, each containing a common concept, are juxta- 


posed without any other method being employed to indicate 


the connection between them. The spoken language often 
hints at relation more or less strongly by means of tone or 
stress, but such means do not ordinarily find expression 
in written speech. Personal pronouns sometimes assist in 
arrying the thought forward. When in more developed 
stages of language such a relation comes to be expressed 
in words, it is generally by the use of a codrdinating con- 
junction or a relative pronoun. The latter means is mostly 
preferred to-day, and that is why I have ventured to intro- 
duce such sentences as the following into this discussion : 
they may be interpreted as exhibiting either subordinating 
parataxis or asyndetic codrdination. They all show a juxta- 
position of two verbs, united by a common noun concept : 
Crois. 1800, E lo coms de Cumenge, segon mon eseient, I 
perdec a Vestorn un cavaer valent, R. at de Castelbo : plaints 
fo de mainta gent; Barra 4688, E pres at si X companhos : 
Trestug eran filh de baros; In. Par. 122, 7, En un deves prop 
Pun cortil Trobey pastor’ ab cors ysnel: Vestida fon d’un 
nier sardil Ab capa grizeta ses pel; S. Fe 133, Vell vos vengud 
inz en Agen. Ago fo hom: non ag bon sen: Tals obras va 
per tot fazen, Per que sabem ge Deu offen; cf. also Denkm. 
275, 90; Ap. Ch. 110, 95; Ba. Ch. 17, 29; 340, 9; 366, 
35; Sord. 23, 25; Gav. 5, 8.' How easily such juxtaposi- 
tion may become coérdination by conjunctions is shown by 


‘Cf. for Italian, Guit. Sonnet 117, 4, J/ two affare m’2 tanto amoroso Ch’ ogni 
preghero fai prendo in comando ; Dino, 1, 21, Con lui era uno figliuolo d’ uno 
afinatore d ariento, si chiamava il Nero Cambi ; and for Old French, Dubislav, 
5, 6; and Tobler, VB, m1, 66. 
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two neighboring passages in Girartz de Rossillon, Ap. Ch. 
1, 31, La mollers Girart ae une enviiose, De sa cambre 
s’ancele, ville diose: Pres les claus de la porte, la cobeitose, E 
det les au porter, cui fun espose, and ibid, 1, 24, Laing ac un 
porter maleureu, Faus crestian felun plus @un iudeu, E garde 
Pune porte en lat’ en feu. In both instances a modern writer 
would prefer a relatival connection. 

Such juxtapositions must have been common in popular 
Aryan speech at all epochs. They are frequently preserved 
in modern ballad poetry of all nations. Compare, for 
example, the French ballad of La Courte Paille:' Le maiti 
qwa parti les pailles, la plus courte lui a resté. S’est éerié: 
O Vierge Marie! sera done moi: sera mangé, with the 
Spanish Conde Alarcos:* Porque en todos los mis reinos 
Vuestro pro igual no habia, Sino era el conde Alarcos: 
Hijos y mujer tenia, and the Scottish Lady Maisry :* O ov 
it spake a bonny boy: Stood by her brother’s side. 

Occasionally a personal or demonstrative pronoun repeats 
the concept previously expressed, thus forming a closer union 
between the two verbs: Ap. Ch. 1, 457, Trobet mei orfenine, 
poauche bergere, E me prest a muller: deus lo li mere; Ba. Ch. 
21, 38, C’aisso sui remazutz Sai senes totz ajutz Per vos, ¢ 
nai perdutz Mains dons: qui voillals prenda. In both these 
eases we find a “wish” subjunctive attached paratactically 
to a preceding sentence and containing a pronoun which 
carries forward the thought. Another type is found in 
phrases like Biog. 20, El vescoms de Segur, so fo lo vescons 
de Lemoges ; ibid, 21, 59, ete. Here we have an explanatory 
addition to the preceding sentence tacked on by means of a 
demonstrative, thus repeating what was probably the first 
stage in the evolution of the relative pronouns. 


1 Doncieux, Romancéro populaire de la France, xvui, 6. 
? Wolf und Héffmann, Primavera y Flor de Romances, 11, 112. 
*Child, No. 65, A, 19. 
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Sometimes such contiguous sentences express a locative 
or temporal relation, as for example: Ap. Ch. 1, 251, 
Girarz iae en Varvol: wi a servent Fors sa muller quil sert 
molt bonament; Ba. Ch. 21, 38 (Boéce), Car la lissos es de 
vertat; Non hy a mot de falsetat; Crois. 92, El preguec 
Domni Deu, vezent tota la jant, Qu’el perdo sos pecatz a cel 
felo serjant, Cant el fo comenjatz, en la ves lo gal cant.' In 
such cases the thought is carried forward by adverbs, 7, en 
la ves. 

In the preceding examples, the relation of the second 
sentence is mostly attributive to some element of the first ; 
the old ellipsis theory would supply a relative. In other 
vases the relation may be one of cause or result. So in 
Ap. Ch. 1, 498, Girartz respondet : bens es que diz, E eu lai 
men irai: toz sui garniz, the last sentence is purely causal. 
In the following we find a consecutive clause merely juxta- 
posed, without the relation being indicated grammatically in 
any way: Ba. Ch. 23, 20, Quant an auzida la raso E 
conogro que vencut so, D’ira lor enflan li polmo: Las dens 
croissen cuma leo; Crois. 2115, Per Vescut le feri, trauquet li 
los brazos El perpunh e Pausbere, que dareir pels arsos Li mes 
uns trotz de Pasta: sanenens fo lo penos ; ibid, 3072, Qui fug 
sa, qui fug la: us no s’es defendutz. 

More frequently a subjunctive wish-sentence is juxtaposed 
in a similar manner to express a desired result, just as if tan 
or tal had been inserted in the preceding sentence: In. It. 
19, 390, Talang de domna gais Met son cor en pantais De 
tota ren a faire, De son preg sia maire ; ibid, 21, 467, Gardaz 
vostre garnir: non puosca hom mal dir; Ap. Ch. 104, 14, 
Sest mal e’an fach perdona lor: Non aion pena ni dolor ; 
Ba. Ch. 23, 25, Ar escoutatz: nous sia greu, Que sus lo cel 


Cf. in Italian, Dino, 1, 2, E ordinorono ueciderlo il dt menasse la donna ; 
€ cost feciono. 
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ubert vei eu; ibid, 279, 29, Sejag me defenderis: L’ anemic 
non aja part En me per negun esgquart.'| The last four 
examples are uncertain in so far as they can also be 
explained as mere asyndetic codrdination of wishes. It 
seems to me, however, that in each case a vague idea of 
result is present in the mind of the speaker, such as would 
ordinarily find expression by means of tal... que, tan... 
que, or a similar subordination. 


II. PARATAXIS BY SINGLE Worps. 


In rapid narration it often happens that two actions of 
which one is the result of the other, are mentioned in succes- 
sion, without the speaker explicitly stating that the second is 
a consequence of the first, as in “I ran fast: I fell.” It 
the speaker desires to impress this result-concept upon the 
hearer’s mind, an adverb of degree may be inserted in 
the first sentence, and this adverb points forward to the 
action of the second sentence so vividly that a relation of 
sequence necessarily arises: “I ran so fast: I fell.” If 
the order of the two sentences be inverted, as in “I fell : 
I ran so fast,” the second sentence assumes a causal relation 
to the action expressed in the first. In neither case does 
colloquial English demand a grammatical expression of this 
two-fold relation, although “that” or “because”? may be 
inserted in slower speech. This type of parataxis, by means 
of adverbs which point forward or back, is richly repre- 
sented in Provengal, giving rise to many kinds of consecutive 
or causal clauses. In Latin authors, this type is not frequent, 
though somewhat similar examples do occur, as for example 


'Cf. in Italian, Dino, 1, 4, E chiamoronsi Priori delle Arti, e stettono nella 
torre di Castagna appresso alla Badia accid non temessono le minaccie de’ poten/i. 
For Old French, Dubislav, 10, 11. 
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Plautus, Poen. 909, ita dei faxint: ne apud lenonem hune 
serviem; Terence, Heaut. 783, ita tu istaee miscete: ne me 
admisceas ; Cicero, ad Att. x11, 21, 5, tantum aberat ut bino 
(libros) seriberent: vix singulos confecerent. The Romance 
languages show, however, that this type must have been 


abundant in popular speech.’ 

The adverbs or indefinite adjectives used to indicate this 
kind of relation in Provengal are those derived from tantus, 
sic, talis and their compounds. I consider first those sentences 
which have the indicative in both parts. So far as the con- 
cept-relation is concerned, it is unimportant whether the 
pointing particle be adjective or adverb in function. More 
worthy of notice is the fact that a further indication of rela- 
tion is often introduced by means of the word-order, the 
particle being placed at the head of the sentence. The 
examples fall then into the following groups : 

1. Paratactic consecutive clauses with tan. 

A. With tan in the interior of the sentence: C. M. 5, 21, 
Qand eu vas mi donz vir Pesgar Li sieu beill huoill tant ben 
estan: Per paura mi teing car eu vas lieis mon cor; Ap. Ch. 
6,118, E porto un’ ascona tan fera e tan estranha : Ja res no 
la vira quel bratz destre nos franha ; ibid, 105, 42; 105, 162; 
105, 229; Born 11, 51, Mas eu hai tant ensenhador: Non 
sai, per Crist, lo mielhs chausir ; ibid, 28, 31; Dan. 11, 40, 
Per qwieuw sui dest pree tant espertz: Non ai d’als talen neis 
magre; Crois. 3510, E en tantas maneiras s’en es fort entre- 
mes: Non es dreitz ni razos c’om ara loilh tolques ; ibid, 4283, 
7065, 7248, 8303; Flam. 4012, Perdutz fos qui bendas fes 
primas, Quar hom non las poe far tan primas: La vista d’ome 
non afollen; Monk 2, 31; Rom. 2, 3; 2, 20; Gav. 2, 21; 
7, 42; 7, 56, ete.? 


‘See Meyer-Liibke, § 538; and for Old French, Dubislav, 12 ff. 

*For Italian, cf. Monaci, 35, 2, 22, Di tanto bello sete: Non 2 donna ki sia 
alt’ a si bella pare ; Dino, 1, 20, Il padre loro gli disse che . . . gli darebbe tante 
delle sue terre sarebbe sodisfatto. 
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B. With tan at head of sentence: Ba. Ch. 62, 21, Zuni 
ai mon cor plen de joja: Tot me desnatura; ibid, 94, 25; 
214, 16; Ap. Ch. 96, 45; Blac. 1, 28, Tant m’es aviien 
Qand ab midons cui ador Puose jazer sotz cubertor : Ren als 
no m’es tant plazen; Born 6, 60, Tant etz falhit el rei e en su 
mort: Laig razonar fai en cort vostre tort; ibid, 37, 3; Dan. 
3, 52; 9, 22; Crois. 1802, 4218; Monk 15, 18; Sord. 40, 
125; Flam. 1711, 6960; In. Par. 26, 41; Dicht. rv, 2: 
Capd. 17, 43; Gav. 2, 26; Denkm. 211, 20, ete. 

When the order of the two sentences is inverted, the 
concept first in point of time being placed last to indicate 
the cause, the word-order is invariable, tan always headiny 
the sentence. The only exception that I have noted appear: 
in Mont. 2, 50, FE ieu, las, a cui mas platz Mueir, quan vi 
vostre cors gens: Denveia tan mi destrenh. This type ot 
parataxis is extraordinarily frequent in Provengal, and i- 
still in common use in the modern Romance dialects, say. 
Roumanian.' I cite only a few examples: Born 8, 4, [i 
platz car trega ni fis Non reman entrels baros, Qu’ades plaitu- 
von boissos: Tant aman ortz e jardis; Dan. 15, 7, Ades ses 
lieis dice a lieis cochos motz, Pois quan la vei non sai: Tu 
Pai que dire; cf. also Ba. Ch. 29, 22; 31, 5; 34, 3; 60, 
30; Mont. 1, 20; 6, 5; Crois. 249, 2699, 4945; Monk 4, 
44; Rom. 7, 55; Alam. 9, 3; Sord. 10, 24; 23, 6; 33, 2; 
Zorzi 7, 36; Flam. 1705, 3081; Barra 500, 883; In. It. 
15, 289; In. Par. 7, 29; 14, 1; 22, 4; Capd. 20, 23; 27, 
15; Vid. 17,7; 21,43; 30,18; Biog. 24, 42; Gesta 245, 
etc.” Instead of tan we find its compound aitan in one 
instance: C. M. 35, 22, Dire mel farez a enuiz, Mas nn 
prose: aitant sui iraz. 


1See Tobler, VB, 1°, 134. 
?For Italian, cf. Monaci, 26, 2, 30, E certa bene ancoscio, ka pena mi 
conoscio, Tanto bella mi pare. 
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2, Paratactic consecutive sentences with si or aissi. These 
are much rarer than those with tan. No examples with 
inversion of the two sentences to indicate cause are found.' 

A. With si in the interior: Ba. Ch. 96, 33, Can som 
remembral cors nim ditz, Adone remanc si esbaitz : No sai on 
raue ni on me vene; ibid, 95, 21, El desiriers de vezer vos Me 
ten aissi lo cor aissos: Cen vetz prec deu la noit el jor Quem do 
mort o la vostre amor; Crois. 591, E poiches de vitalha i ae si 
a plantatz: Donec om XXX pas per I denier monedatz.’ 

B. With si at head of sentence: Dan. 11, 36, Si m’al sen 
desirs forz duich: No sap lo cors trep ois duoilla; Crois. 1233, 
Car aisi lor es pres: no i a cel nol maldia; In. It. 34, 52, 


Asim nafret gent s’amors: Non sai con w’estia; Ap. Ch. 6, 


177, Aissi veiras dels mortz encombrat lo gravier: No sera 
delhiuratz en tot un an entier. 

3. Paratactic consecutive sentences with fa/ or aital. 
Here examples are somewhat more numerous than with si, 
and, as with tan, the order of the sentences may be inverted. 

A. With tal in the interior: Ap. Ch. 6, 173, Al baissar 
de las lansas penran tal destorbier : Ja us non atenra ni par 
ni companer; Gav. 8, 50, Elh era assis en tal banc: Ja no 
saupra mals ques fora; In. Par. 191, 11, Mas iew ai pres tal 
usatge : totz jorns chant; Dan. 5, 25, Ai un tal ver dig udug: 
Re no sai que mentirs espel; Crois. 1770; In. Par. 74, 8, 
3 


eaten 


A 
ee 


y Pha ae: - 


ete. 

B. With tal at head of sentence: Brun. 2, 50, Quan sa 
gran beutat remir, Tal joy ai: nom sai nim sen; Crois. 1296 ; 
Flam. 8084. When the relation indicated by the second 
sentence is causal, tal always stands at the head: Born 13, 
2, D’un sirventes nom cal far lonhor ganda: Tal talan ai quel 


*Such occur however in Italian: Monaci, 26, 5, 87, Lo mio core non 
insomma, se non scietto, si m’a stretto Pur di voi, madonna. 

*For Italian, cf. Guit. canzone 7, 107, Temevi si: non osa mettersi ’n voi. 

*Cf. for Italian, Guit. sonnet 15, 13, Seraggio tal: non credo esser blasmato. 
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diga e que Vespanda ; Zorzi, 5, 15, Estiers ai certanza Qu’ ex 
aurai pen’ eternal Enfernal: Tal son fag tuit mei jornal ; ibid, 
6, 89; Barra 1033, 3179; Capd. Un. 5, 37; Vid. 37, s; 
Ap. Ch. 3, 247, ete." 

By contamination with the relative-contiguous type of 
parataxis already discussed, there arise such constructions as 
the following, in which the relation of the second sentence 
to the first is attributive. The presence of the indefinite ‘/ 
in the first sentence, however, pointing forward as it does to 
the second concept of result, entitles us to consider such 
cases under the general head of parataxis by single words. 
The particle tal here may be either an adjective or a sub- 
stantive, and the second sentence may contain as common 
concept either the subject or the object of the first. I have 
found only one example of the second sentence codrdinated 
with the subject of the first: Ba. Ch. 52, 20, Tals la eug 
baisan tener: Non a mas Cufana. Examples relating to the 
object are more numerous: Ba. Ch. 177, 26, Car tals wi c: 
son tan esquiu Que pois non tornon a cel viu; ibid, 313, 28, 
Tals wi a: neus del araire Lur levols buous, non dreg gardan; 
Crois. 2128, Tals C wi laissan mortz : ja no veiran nadal, Ni 
lor fara contraria caresma ni carnal ;* Sord, 22, 36, Tal don 
deman: ni estre non deuria; Daur. 719, Al filh del due a 
fache tal maio: Dedins non a lata ni cabiro. As in the case 
of simple juxtaposition, the sentence foreshadowed by ta! 
may express a locative or temporal relation: Flam. 607:, 
Tal ora fon: non siam certas De sa vida; In. Par. 74, 8, 
Car s’iew agues lo mieu sen per folia, Domna, camjat, en ta! 
loc fuy ab vos: Ja no fora marritz ni doloiros. 


1Cf. for Italian, Monaci, 39, 15, Jo percid nom lasso d@’ amarla, ot me (as%0, 
Tale mi mena orgoglio ; Dante, Inf. 9, 8, Pure a noi converra vincer la punga, 
comincid ei; se non... tal ne 8’ offerse. 

2 Note how the concept is carried forward by /or in the second paratactic 
sentence. 
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A peculiar shift of meaning occurs in some sentences 
which otherwise would show simply a causal relation with 
the inversion of sentence-order already noted. Whereas 
in the eases cited above the paratactic causal sentence con- 
taining the adverb of degree is positive, in these it is 
negative and indicates that the preceding concept is thought 
of as unlimited in space or time. The tan-sentence is still 
explanatory of the foregoing, but acquires in this way, 
somewhat of a concessive force.' Such sentences may often 
be completed in thought by a following consecutive clause 
in the subjunctive. Thus when Guiraut de Bornelh says 
(Ba. Ch. 83, 27) Ane nom vi ni ja non veirai, Tan non irai, 
Dun sol ome tan bel assai, it is tolerably certain that the 
thought is not fully expressed; we may supply, after irai, 
*que jol veia. Cf. further Crois. 324, E cela ost jutgero mot 
eretge arder E mota bela eretga ins en lo foe giter, Car convertir 
nos volon, tan nols podon preier (se. *que convertiscan) ; ibid, 
1518, Mas contra la ost de Crist no a castel dureia Ni ciutatz 
que tlh trobon: tan no es enserreia (sc. *que aia dureia) ; 
ibid, 3146; Daur. 340, Ferrem lo pore, senher, et iew e vos, 
El tombara: non er tan vigoros (sc. *que non tomb); Denkm. 
242, 32, Per o aissom conorta, car dieus es tan lials Q’ab lei 
trobam merce, tant non em vilh ni fals (sc. *que non trobem 
merce) ; ibid, 273, 46; Capd. 12, 3, Si com sellui c’a pro de 
valledors En la sasson qu’es desaventuratz Li faillen tuich: ja 
non er tant amatz (se. *que non li faillan), Mi faill midons. 

When the subjunctive appears in similar paratactic con- 
secutive or causal sentences, the fundamental conception is 
different. Provengal ordinarily puts side by side two inde- 
pendent statements of fact: jo sui tan faz: sai triar lo 


meillor, The real connection between these two propositions 


‘For similar sentences in Old French, see Dubislav, 21 ff. ; and cf. 
Tobler, VB., 1, 131 ff. 
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is left to the hearer, whose mind is already prepared for the 
second statement by the adverb of degree in the first. But 
it is the second sentence which contains the main element 
of the utterance. If now this main element be conceived as 
hypothetical or desired, it is put naturally in the subjunctive, 
and the first sentence generally contains a negation, together 
with the adverb of degree. This is exactly what Guillem 
de Poitou does (Ba. Ch. 29, 5), EF sim partez un joe @amor, 
No sui tan faz: No sapcha triar lo meillor Dentrels malvat:. 
The subjunctive cannot, I think, be considered as establishing 
a subordination, for the two sentences are as grammatically 
independent as in the preceding cases. Cf. also Rud. 1, 22, 
Ane tan soven no m’adurmi: Mos esperitz tost non fost la: Ni 
tan @ira non ac de sa Mos cors: ades no fos aqui; Dan. |, 
45, Ja non saubra tant de gandilh : Noil compisses lo groiy ¢! 
cilh; In. Par. 119, 12, No sai tan dir de laus: Sa valors ww 
fos plus granda ;* ibid, 276, 20, Quan bem albir sa valor, 
Non aus dir tan de ricor: De mi denhes penre patz ; Cap. 
11, 28, Hom non a tan dur cor: si la ve, Noill port honor ; 
ibid, 23, 26; Ap. Ch. 1, 462; 1, 496; In Flam. 297, 
Adone si levet someillos, Mais ges non fon si nuaillos: Non 
anes la fenestr’ ubrir, the degree is expressed by si.’ 

In many cases the subjunctive sentence, foreshadowed by 
the adverb of degree, is related as an attribute to a sul)- 
stantive in the preceding. I regard such sentences as a 
modification of the paratactic double negative, to be discussed 
later as a variety of defining parataxis, contaminated to a 
certain extent by the type just considered. Such a contami- 


nation appears, for example, in: Flam. 5272, E non sai tu 


1 With the var. lect. que sa valors. The que must be rejected on accoun' 
of the metre ; but the variant shows how easily the subordinating conjunc- 
tion could be introduced. 

2 Of. for Italian, Guit., sonnet 8, 10, Tanto de dolzor meve donate ch’ an 


lo venen si: non m’ aucida. 
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fort malanconi: Nom portes d’aisso testimoni; ibid, 7193, 
Messages mand’ a totas partz Que ja non sia tan coartz Negus 
cavalliers: non remainna ; In. Par. 5, 50, No cug fossetz tan 
avara: Non acsetz qualque dolor al cor; Denkm. 157, 12. 
Non ha sotz cel home tan bon, Si vas dieu ha s’entencion, E 
mes tot un paue a parlar ; Sempres no comens a plorar; Ap. 
Ch. 1, 444, N’i a donne tan riche: no la requiere ; Ba. Ch. 
37, 23, Noi a ta fort escut: non escantel, No fenda o no pertus 
0 no arcel, Asta reida de fraisser que no astel, Noi a ta fort 
ausbere: no deselavel. The last passage is noteworthy through 
the introduction of the relative que in the third line; it 
shows therefore that to the writer the paratactic and hypo- 
tactic constructions were practically equivalent and he places 
them in correlation here with perfect freedom. The sentence, 
Mont. 7, 59, Mas d’aissous pree sius plazia, Dompna, que 
view ren dizia Queus fos plazen ni benestan Que de vos n’aja 


sol aitan: Mi voil? onrar vostre gens cors, does not properly 
belong here. I regard it as an example of defining para- 


taxis, the utterance de vos n’aja sol aitan being parenthetical 
and defining the attitude of the speaker’s mind to the follow- 
ing wish. 

In the examples lately discussed it is an adverb of degree 
which serves to indicate the relation between the two para- 
tactie sentences. In other cases a temporal adverb may 
subserve the same purpose. Of these adverbs the most 
common are pos and tro. It must, I think, be admitted that 
these words have in Provencal assumed nearly the function 
of true conjunctions. The original adverbial force of pos 
and tro may, however, still be recognized in many sentences, 
where for practical purposes editors punctuate the texts as if 
a true subordinating effect were inherent in these words. 
So, for example, in Zorzi 3, 5, Pois fui en vostra comanda, 
ab petit de jauzimen, Humil et obedien, Amor's, m’avetz retengut, 
the sense would permit a full stop after jauzimen and allow 
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us to translate pois as “then” or “afterwards.” The adver- 
bial force of tro is likewise evident in sentences which contain 
a wish subjunctive, juxtaposed with a preceding independant 
utterance, as in Born 6, 60, Aragones, nous fassatz plus irat:, 
Troi diga mais, mas tant vuolh que sapchatz, where the sense 
likewise would permit a full stop after iratz. 

Examples of this usage of pos and tro are very common 
in all the texts, the simple form being rather more frequent 
than the compound hypotactic posque, troque. For pos, ct. 
Ap. Ch. 94, 13, Pois me plages, no cuit qeu vos desplaia; 
Mont. 7, 17, Quascuna, pus ve son amador, Fi ses error, fal) 
si Palonga mais; Dan. 3, 18, Bona es vida Pos joia la mante; 
Crois. 8627; Monk 1, 37; Vid. 40, 32; Alv. 9, 32, ete. 
For tro with the indicative, cf. Vaq. 1, 40, E eujem lor a tot: 
gent escapar, Tro silh de Piza nos vengron assautar ; Crois. 
1288; 4354; 5069; Capd. 2, 28, ete. With the subjune- 
tive, Rom. 9, 58, A diew pree per sa doussor Que nos fuss: 
tan d’onor Quens guart de mortal aguag Tro son plazer aja 
fag; Gesta 1915, FE Karles disx li que nos iria encara, tro 
aguessen fayta batalha am Matran et am Borrelh e qu’elh jos 
ondradament senhatz per abbat;' Ba. Ch. 154,17; Brun. 4, 
23; Crois. 2019, 2831; Flam. 2243; Vid. 26, 22, etc. 

I have noted also one similar example of adverbial «is 
used to indicate the paratactic relation: Crois. 1896, Ni us 
cuh que wichis: ans vindreit lo pascor.’ 

The transition from the temporal to the causal conception 
of relation between sentences is common in most languages, 
and was easily effected in Provengal in the case of pos. 
Most of the sentences containing this adverb express 4 


cause, as in Ba. Ch. 83, 26, Cabra joglar, Non pose muda, 


1 Note the que in the second sentence, correlated with tro. 

?This use of ante is not infrequent in Italian ; cf. Monaci, 46, 145, / 
fatto fare potevi inanti sealfi un wove; Dino, 1, 29, Lo Dino Compagni, desi: 
di unita e pace fra’ cittadini, avanti si partissero, dissi. 
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Qeu non chan, pos a mi sap bon; Brun. 2, 19, E donex, ¢ 
quem volon dir Siey huelh? ni quem van queren? Pus ma 
dolor non enten Ni mos preca non vol auzir; Born 1, 14; 
Mont. 2, 21; Dan. 6, 33; Crois. 1978; Monk 2, 31; 
Rom. 3, 118; Alam. 20, 9; Sord. 8, 19; Vaq. 1, 113; 
Flam. 277; In. Par. 8, 30, ete.' 

In the case ef “causal” tant and pos we have in Pro- 
vencal a good example of the origin of conjunctions. These 
words possess in the language of the troubadours all their 
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a original adverbial force. When used to express a relation 
= between two contiguous sentences, they still have all the 
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possible, as we have seen, to treat many sentences with tan 
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or pos as entirely independent utterances, and in most cases 
it is impossible to say whether they possess subordinating or 
coérdinating force. The Old Provengal speech was in this 
respect wholly unfixed. No sharp distinction was ever made 
between words expressing relation and words which corre- 
spond to concepts of space or time. It shows too how a 
language can use elements of many different sources to 
denote like ideas. The distinction in meaning between a 
sentence like Born 8, 4, (Los baros) plantavon boissos, tant 
amon ortz e jardis, and the variant pois amon ortz e jardis is Sy 
extremely slight. If the adverbial use of both words had a 
died out, it would now be as impossible to trace their earlier 
history as it is to trace that of Latin ut or enim. 

Another instance of conjunction-making can be observed ae 
in Provengal in the case of the adverb mais,’ which seems 
to be employed in certain passages to replace poisque. Cf. 
Ba. Ch. 51, 14, Quar li melhor de tot est mon Vos van servir, 




























'Cf. for Italian, Monaci, 32, 11, Lo partir non mi vale; Ch’adesso mi 

reprende Amor ch’ en omo asende, Poi li piace ; Dante, Canz. x, 136, Di radica 

r di ben altro ben tira, Poi suo simile 2 in grado. 

4 * Cf. Diez, p. 1021, note, and Kolsen, note to Guiraut de Bornelh, 1, 20. 
2 
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mais a vos platz; ibid, 306, 25; Sord. 22, 6, E mas noll, 
plai, farai hueymais mon chan Leu a chantar e d@auzir 
agradan; Daur. 123, Bem podes enrequir mas vos ve jer 
plazir; In. Par. 116, 27, E mas ben vuelh, ben auray ; Vid. 
24, 49, Domna, mas no m’en pose sofrir, Deus e chauziinens 
mi valgques, Quem vengues de vos qualsque bes; Flam. 1942, 
Ben segrai vostra volontat E so qu’aves acostumat, So dis 
Guillems, mais tan vos plas; ibid, 2927, 3542, 4307, 5333, 
6289; Born. 1, 20, ete. I interpret all these cases as con- 
tiguous parataxis, with a conceptual relation of cause, 
reinforced by an adverb signifying “but,” “ moreover.” 
The first example from Flamenca is instructive, the causal 
relation being further strengthened by tan. In all, mas 
indicates that the causal conception is, to a certain extent, 
self-evident. 


III. PARATAXIS BY CONTRAST. 


A fruitful source of subordinate clauses in all languages 
arises from the contrast of two concept-groups by some 
similarity in sound, structure or meaning.’ Generally in 
the written language some hint is given, by word-order, 
repetition or correlation, of the relation existing between 
the two concepts. Sentences of this sort may range greatly 
in extent, from those consisting of verbs only to long 
rhetorical periods. In Provengal the types which are of 
especial interest are those in which the contrasted concepts 
imply either a comparison or a condition. 

When two subject-concepts are contrasted by means of 
some quality inherent in each, the simplest way of express- 
ing this relation is by balancing a positive and a negative 
sentence: “He is rich. I am not rich.” If now a word 


1See Morris, pp. 124-131. 
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denoting a greater or less degree of the quality be inserted 
in either sentence, the type remains unchanged grammati- 
cally, though the two parts acquire a closer relationship. 
Thus arises the form we find in Provengal, as, for example, 
Capd. 23, 13, Car fis amans Li sui trop meills Non fo d’ Iseut 
Tristans. The word-order in this and similar sentences 
leads me to suspect that the original type was: Fis sui: 
meills non fo Tristans, i. e., that the comparative belonged in 
the second sentence. On the whole it seems most probable 
that the position of the comparative depended on the place 
of the J-concept ; the speaker takes his own condition, act 
or quality as the basis of comparison with another, who 
exercises the act or possesses the quality to a greater or less 
degree. From this stage to the acquirement of complete 
grammatical subordination by the insertion of a conjunction 
equivalent to Latin quam is but a step. But while taking 
this step, as the example shows, the language also cast about 
for another means of reinforcing the idea of relation and 
found it in the word-order. The Provencal examples all 
show a well-marked tendency to shift the verb of the second 
sentence to the head. In fact, whenever a subject is 
expressed in the second part, it invariably follows the verb, 
which is generally a verbum vicarium, far or esser, I 
arrange the examples in two classes; A, those in which no 
direct conclusion as to order is possible, owing to the lack 
of an expressed subject ; B, those with inversion of subject 
and verb. 

A. No inversion; with plus or an organic comparative : 
Ba. Ch. 124, 16, Aissi com prez’ om plus laida peintura de 
lonh: no fai quand es pres vengutz; Ap. Ch. 1, 323, E as 
plus homes morz: non saz retraire; ibid, 115, 122; Flam. 
125, Non sai daici en Alamainna Negun baron que jai 
remainna Qua cesta cort non venga tost Plus volontiers : non 
far? en ost; In. Par. 91, 16, FE joys qui tost si desrazigua 
Fai piegz, quant hom lon ve anar: No fetz de be al comensar. 
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With mais: Ba, Ch. 37, 30, Mais en a remasutz en plu 
estel: Non a ni vius ni mortz dedins Bordel; ibid, 175, 2: 
Born 32, 35, Del rei tafur Pretz mais sa cort e son atur: 
Non fatz cella don fui trahitz; Alam. 6, 47, Jeu am trop inais 
lo glatz: No fas las flors dels pratz; Flam. 1231, Mais ain 
ieu la mieua folleza: Non fas lo sieu sen tan prion; Denkm. 
330, 14; Vid. 9, 46. 

B. Subject inverted ; with plus or an organic compara- 
tive: C. M. 22, 20, Plus soven vens castels e domejos : No jai 
velha gallinas ni capos; Dan. 3, 46, Jeu plus ai de joia ; Non 
ac Paris d’ Elena, cel de Troia; ibid, 14, 49; Sord. 32, 15, 
Ad amar pree no voilla un sol auzir Qel vius trai peiz: no 
fai Vautre al morir; S. Fe 367, Agell angels ge i es venguz 
Aujaz qual deintad i aduz, Corona d’aur ge plus reluz: Non 
fal soleilz quand es creguz; Denkm. 338, 48; Vid. 33, 20; 
Capd. Un. 5, 43, ete. 

With mais: Dan. 15, 11, Mais la vol: non ditz la bocal 
cors; Monk 4, 16, Cel qu’aitals es val mais mon escien Ad obs 
Vamar: Non fai dues ni marques; Alam. 5, 57, Per qe pes’ 
en la balansa Mas le mals ges hom en dis: No fal le bes ni 
Ponransa ; Rog. Un. 292, 30, Mais val d’amor, quant hom 
wes enveios Uns bons plorars: No fan quatorze ris; In. Par. 
113, 33 ; Capd. 6, 43; Dicht. 2, 2, 11; 2, 3, 14, ete.' 

An exactly similar construction, but with the greater 
degree indicated by a multiplicative, is found in C. M. 34, 
1, 38, Per gem fan que dur dos tans Un mes: Non fazi’ us 
ans Qan reignava dompneis ses trahizo, 

I have found only one case of the use of the subjunctive 
in such contrasted paratactic sentences: Denkm. 333, 24, 
Assatz n’a mais drutz de son benvoler Quant de sidonz pot 
vezer la semblanza, Lo douz esgar, la simpla contenanza: ... 


1For similar sentences in Old French, see Dubislav, 24, 25; Meyer- 
Liibke, § 538 ; for Italian, cf. Guit. sonnet, 24, 4, Tu paghi pid Pom sua 
disianza : Non fa quello que tene in signoria. 
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Ja en cellat non sia reis de Fransa. Here the second con- 
trasted concept is posited as purely hypothetical, hence the 
subjunctive. 

That this originally paratactic construction explains the 
retention of so-called “ expletive’? non-ne in the later stages 
of the Romance languages, has already been proved by 
Dubislav and Tobler. 

A second variety of parataxis by contrast is found in 
those sentences which indicate a concessive or conditional 
relation. This form has been much studied in the classical 
languages, and it is generally considered as the source of 
protasis and apodosis and of the dum-clause in Latin. In 
authors of all periods this type of the paratactic sentence 


is preserved, the so-called concessive subjunctive being in 


common use at all epochs. The conceptual association 
which is the basis of such constructions is the following : 
the speaker posits as hypothetical or willed a certain relation 
of subject and predicate, which determines the relation of 
another subject to another predicate. The contrast is always 
present implicitly in the thought, but contrasted words do 
not always appear in the sentences as stated. The most 
primitive form is, therefore, to be sought in such sentences 
as Cicero, Tuse. 11, 5, Ne sit summum malum: malum certe 
est; Tacitus, hist. 4, 58, sane ego displiceam : sunt alii legati ; 
or in Provengal: Alam. 5, 60, Mas tot o revenra lieu: sol li 
faig non syon grieu ; Capd. Un. 7, 18, Bona dompna, de totz 
aips complida, Ja no m’ames: tostemps vos amarai. In these 
sentences the contrast finds complete expression in the corre- 
lated words summum malum—malum certe, ego—alii, lieu— 
grieu, no ames—amarai. In the majority of cases, however, 
the fundamental contrast is less clearly indicated, though an 
analysis of the thought always reveals it. 

In form, one element of such combinations is prevailingly 
an optative subjunctive, which may have a jussive force, as 
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in Ap. C. 110, 15, Ja lun hom no vuelas dampnar, Ans lor 
vuelas ben dir e far: Enaychi tu seras amatz. Occasionally, 
however, the determining concept is put in the form of an 
independent imperative or indicative sentence,' as in Born 
4, 46, Quan seras lai, no tenoja, Tu li diras que, 8’ar nolh 
valh ab bran, Elh valrai tost, silh rei nom van bauzan ; Biog, 
40, Richa domna so, em voill maridar. Done eu dis que aver 
mi podetz, o voletz per druda o voletz per molher.; e conselhat: 
vos per cal me voletz.? 

The interest of the Provencal examples however lies in 
the means employed by the language to indicate the relation. 
The contrast residing in the mere juxtaposition of opposing 
concepts rarely suffices; it is generally heightened by word- 
order or by the use of single words, adverbs or indefinite 
pronouns, or by both combined. When the relation is not 
indicated by an adverb, and frequently when it is, inversion 
of subject and verb occurs. The sole example I have found 
with subject expressed and not inverted is Gesta 82, Done 
en per amor d’aysso el aja tantz turmentz per nos suffertatz 
. +. en per amor daysso devem suffertar per Jhesu Christ! 
The contrast is here fully expressed by repetition. The re- 
maining examples fall naturally into the following groups : 

A. Without adverb, no subject expressed: Ba. Ch. 77, 2, 
En baizan, nius plagues: Ja no volgram solses ; ibid, 389, 33, 
Seignor, dis el, no vos sia greu, Per sert iew acosselharia, Si 
conoisses que be fag sia, Davant Josep nos non anem; Aug. 
6, 59, E cug, sia Que m’enbria Dones fadia, M’en partria, 
Siew podia. 

B. Without adverb, with subject inverted: Flam. 2862, 
Ara sia queus voill? amar, Vos nous poires de mi aizir Ni ew 


1Cf. the French Dis-moi qui tu hantes, je te dirai qui tu es. 

2 Cf. for Italian, Dino, 1, 10, Signori, volete esser consigliati, fate I usicto 
nuovo, ritornate i confinati a citta. 

3 In the Latin original : cum igitur . . . passus sit. 
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de vos nulz tems gausir; Ap. Ch. 3, 588, Car tant de pretz e 
de valor Avetz que beus deu dar s’amor Tota domna: sia quis 
voilla ; Sord, 40, 215, Quex deu de totz bos aibs usar Tan 
quan pot, quar fi prez m car Non aura ja: lausel quis vol ; 
ibid, 11, 6, Fos qui m’o enseignes, ben me conortaria;' Ba. 
Ch, 127, 26, Perqu’ eu am mais, s’a lui ven a plazer, Morir 
de lai que sai vius remaner En aventura: fos mi? Alamanha ; 
Crois, 2559, Retengutz fora e pres en aicela sazon: No fos 
W. d’Encontre, cui Domni-Dieus ben don; Rog. Un. p. 65, 
41, Pel ben quem nes escazegutz, Jamais nom nv’ avengues 
salutz : Li dey tostemps estar als pes.’ 

C. With adverbs. The chief words employed in Pro- 
vencal to indicate this relation are so/, ja, tant, more rarely 
tal, mais, pur, ancara. 

1. With sol, and normal order: C. M. 27, 8, E cals queus 
watalen Vencerai vos: sol la cortz leials sia; Mont. 6, 7, 
Pro wai ieu: solmidons m’ampar ; In. Par. 282, 24, No vuel 
plus en aquest mon: Sol dieus mi gart del segon ; Capd. 4, 45, 
Apres Vira m’eschaja Tals jois quem deing plazer: Sol fin’ 
amors non traja, 

2. With sol, no subject expressed: Born 32, 42, El bons 
reis navars, cui dreitz es, Cobraral ab sos Alanes: Sol s’i atur ; 
Zorzi 6, 44, Perqw eram guida alegriers, Car il m’autreja e 
coventa So don serai parliers ; Sol de ben far nois repenta; 
Vid. 32, 45, Chanso, vai ten al bon rei part Cerveira, Que 
de bon pretz non a el mon egansa: Sol plus francs fos ves mi 
dons de Cabreira; Ba. Ch. 49, 1; 124, 23; 154, 7; 360, 
11; Flam. 173, 218, 997, 2024, 2534, 2633, 3795, 7602. 


1 This type of parataxis, with indefinite subject formed by a relative 
clause, goes back to Latin ; cf. Plautus, Pers. 373, Dicat quod quisque volt : 
ego non demovebo. 

*For Old French, see Dubislav, 16, 17; for Italian, cf. Guit., canzone 
20, 93, Gentil mia donna, fosse in voi tesoro Quanto v’2 senno in cor, la pid 
valente Fora ver voi neente ; but without inversion, Dino, m1, 5, facendo noi 
pace, e Pistoia rimanesse a’ nostri avversarii, noi saremo ingannati. 
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3. With sol, and inverted order: Ap. Ch. 102, 9, Sil 
vuelh ofrir Lai don venir Me pot complid’ aiuda: Sol nom si’ 
irascuda La maire dieu; Sord. 19, 33, Sol ereza leis, en cuy 
ay m’esperansa, Qwieu si? arditz, Bertran, ab gaug entier 
Viurai tostemps ; Zorzi 17, 46, Car sol fos faitz en lieis aitals 
acortz, Aissi cum es senes par sa beutatz, Volria amors c’a 
mi vengues la sortz D’esser de joi senes par aondatz ; Dan. 
15, 40. 

4. With ja,' no inversion: Monk 6, 19, E ja de leis bes 
nom veigna Tos temps li serai aclis; ibid, 15, 20, Mas gaps 
avetz be ad equal @un rey: Ja us vers non sia; Flam. 7831, 
E cil qui es joves no i eira; Ja veilla no sia, o quiera; In. It. 
66, 3, Lo plus fis drutz q’ane nasges Seri’ eu, sami’ ages, (e, 
ia plaiser nom feses, Ben fora sos hom ades ; In, Par. 226, 
65, Tan val sa lausors saupuda De bon pres sauput Qa lici 
mautrei per retengut, Gia nom fos tenguda ; Capd. Pergu’eu 
vos am, ja autre pro noi aja, Tan fianmen que dal re now 
sove; ibid, 18, 26.? 

5. With ja, and inversion: In, It. 24, 554, Ja non ajus 
vos re, Vostre noms wer saupuz; Bornelh 1, 18, Ja siatz vos, 
donsela, bel? e blonda, Paue Viraus notz e paues jois vos 
aonda; ibid, 1, 63, Beus eu valrai: ja Pai’ eu mantengudo, 
Si mais nous i mesclats; Rog. 3, 60, E vuelh mais morir ud 


estros: Jal sapcha negus hom mas vos; Biog. 40, Wos etz mot 


gentil hom: ja siatz vos canorges. 

6. With tan.2 Here the contrast-relation is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish from that of defining parataxis here- 
after to be considered. Take for example a sentence like 


1 For examples in Old French, see Dubislav, 17. 

2In late Provengal, the locution ja sia so que, ja sia aisso que, has become 
a conjunction, like French jagoit que; cf. Ap. Ch. 109, 7; Gesta 73, 660, 
1455, 2019, ete. 

5 The latest study of such sentences is that by Ebeling, in the Festschrijt 
fiir Adolf Tobler, Braunschweig, 1905. Cf. the remarks by Tobler, Archiv 
f. neweren Sprachen, cxv, 244, and Dubislav, 18-20. 
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Sord.33, 2, El mon non es domna, tan sia pros, Ques defendes 
de mos dos precs plazens. It is obvious that the relation of 
subject to predicate in the main utterance is contingent on 
the hypothetical relation in the second sentence only in so 
far as it is conceived by the speaker to fall short of universal 
validity in respect to some stated quality ; “no lady,—let 
her possess to the highest degree the quality pros,—can 
defend herself from my sweet words.” That the essential 
element of the paratactic relation is still one of contrast, is 
often indicated by the repetition or correlation of single 
words, as in Sirv. Jog. 14, 22, Ane ab armas non sab valer 
Hom meinz, tant s8’en volgues guabar, where meinz and tant 
express the full force of the opposition in thought. Cf. also 
C. M. 5, 24, Ane non fo cors mieills taillatz ni depens Ad ops 
damar: sia tant greus ni lens; Ap. Ch. 105, 92 (Boeci), 
Hane no fo om; ta grant vertut agues, Qui sapiencia com- 
penre pogues; ibid, 105, 178, Hane no vist omne; ta grant 
onor agues, Sil forfez tan dont ellas rancures, Sos cors ni 
sanma miga per ren guaris; Sirv. Jog. 15, 22, EF non aves 
senhoril: Tant aut son dur cor apil, Que jaius trobon en plan 
mil Per quem pren de vos pezansa. 

7. With other adverbs or indefinite pronouns. Of exactly 
similar nature are the following examples with tal, pur, 
mais, ancara: Dan. 7, 40, L’us conseilla e Pautre brama, Per 
queis desmanda Amors, tals fora granda; Denkm. 313, 73, 
Ni non ai tan coral amic Qu’eu nol tengue per enemic, 
Dompna: pur vos m’ordenisses,' ibid, 31, 1054, Senhors, 
awas que vos direm; Ja sol wn motz no mentirem. Cant 
vene a nueg, a mieja nueg, Mays nous ho tengas ad enueg, 
Tota la terra si crollet; Ap. Ch. 1, 166, Ia mais ne li estot 
sofraite aver: Mas pur face iustise e die ver; Ba. Ch. 301, 
16, E egalment devunt tuit partir las causas del mort, ancara 


‘Cf. for Italian, Monaci, 41, 5, 6, Pote omo fare tal movimento, Pur asgio 
n’ agia, 
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non i sia negus que non aja ben en autra guisa;' Ibid, 
301, 25. 

It is evident, however, that even with these aids of 
word-order or adverbial determinants Provencal did not 
make much progress toward grammatical subordination. 
The occasional use of the codrdinating conjunction e¢ to 
introduce such hypothetical conditional sentences, shows 
that they were regarded as independant concepts. Cf., for 
instance, Capd. 21, 20, Mas en midonz ve que nos faill en re 
Nim pot aver tort, e volgues m’aucire: Flam. 4145, Quar 
esquerns vers enuja plus, E ja non sia neis mais us, Que noi 
farion C messongier ; In. Par. 62, 55, Que bos volers, e ju |) 
faitz noy fos, Si dew per fag contar totas sazos. 

A last variety of parataxis by contrast is furnished hy 
what Dubislav calls the disjunctive concessive form.’ In 
this type the validity of a statement is conditioned by two 
correlated wish-sentences, independent in form, which, by 
positing two contradictory hypotheses, tend likewise t) 


establish the universality of the main utterance. Sentences 
of this type may be arranged in the following two divisions. 
A. With two or more verbs in the wish-sentence: Ba. 


Ch. 59, 26, E Vamarai, be li plass’ o belh pes, Qu’om no jot 
cor destrenher ses aucire; ibid, 59, 28; 392, 30; Brun. 1, 
34, Ab dous sembians, vuelh’ 0 non denh’, Pren los uns els 
autres destrenh; Crois. 5004, Baro, so ditz lo coms, 0 vos 
plassa o vos pes, Desgarnitz o garnitz o en lone o en tex, 
Intrarei en la viala, e verei ben qui es; Monk 8, 32, Cossi que 
vos en captengnatz, Vos amarai: ous plass’ ous pes; Rom. 
13, 74, O muer’ o viu, a vos mi ren; Barra 844, Que luis 
hom, per lunha razo, Dins lo camp non auses intrar Ni als 
campios ajudar: Fos crestias o fos sarrazis ; Vid. 24, 3, Nuls 


1Cf. for Italian, Monaci, 36, 2, 18, Par k’eo n’agia avante Si kom om ke 
si crede Salvarsi per sua — Ancor non vegia avante. 
2 See Dubislav, 22 
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om nos pot d’amor gandir, Pos el seu senhoriu s’es mes: O tot 
li plas’ o tot li pes, Sos talens Vavem a seguir. 

B. With single verb, but double predicate: Ap. Ch. 14, 
12, E fassa caut o freidura, Trastot m’es @una mezura Amors 
e joys, Veyssa guiza ; ibid, 84, 11, La nueg el jorn mi ven en 
pessamens Qwiew cavalgue ab totz mos valedors Dreyt a Sant 
Pos, sia sen o folhors ; ibid, 95, 47; Crois. 8315, Car per la 
crotz sanctisma, sia sens o foldatz, Nos irem per la gata si vos 
o comensatz ; Sord. 23, 3, Sa vidas trai, venha len mals o bes, 
Quar per quascu mor, languen, de dezire; In, Par, 113, 28, 
Pus aissim suy acordatz: Fassa mi amor o no; ibid, 121, 5; 
191, 11; Capd. 16, 20, Car el mon non es res: Sia senz o 
follors, Quweu pensses queill plagues: Nom fos gaugz 0 doucors ; 
S. Fe 450, S’ad ella ven hom cegs 0 muz, .. . Pos devant ella 
wer tenduz, O sia jovens o canuz, Si de peccaz es peneduz, 
Semprel venra gaujz e salutz. 


IV. PARATAXIS BY DEFINITION. 


Following Professor Morris, I have ventured to employ 
this somewhat ambiguous term to denote that variety of 
parataxis which arises when a verb is inserted parentheti- 
cally into a longer sentence to express a thought which 
comes to the speaker’s mind and which he utters at once 
without waiting to finish the statement in process of utterance." 
The parenthetical thought is not necessarily parenthetical in 
grammatical expression ; it may be, and quite often is, pre- 
fixed or appended. It may be recognized in that it adds no 
new element to the original concept, but merely defines the 
attitude of the speaker’s or hearer’s mind to it. When 
the Provengal said “eu cug: vendra,” the verb cug served 
simply to define his own position in regard to the main 
statement vendra. 


*See Morris, Methods in Syntax, pp. 126, 132. 
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This kind of paratactic relation is richly represented in 
Early Latin, where it has been exhaustively studied by 
Morris." It recurs likewise abundantly in the medizval 
Romance dialects, so that it seems justifiable to assume a 
genetic relation between the Plautine mercator credost (Poen. 
1016) and the Provengal sas plazens dolors ere Pauciran 
(Ap. Ch. 84, 28), which show exactly the same incorpora- 
tion of the parenthetical verb into the main utterance ; or 
between the Plautine ergo animum aduortas uolo (Capt. 383) 
and the Provengal nostre reis aragones que val mais de tot: 
los pros vuelh renovelh vostr’ arnes (Sirv. Jog. 8, 23). Nor 
is it possible to explain the construction in either language 
by the ellipse of a conjunction. Volo abeas does not stand 
for volo ut abeas, nor does vuelh venha represent a hypotheti- 
cal original vuelh que venha. The two sentence-forms, it is 
evident, are genetically related, and both go back to a time 
when conjunctions were not in use. The Plautine type 
reappears in the later Latin authors who affect a more 
colloquial speech ; cf. Varro, r. r. 1, 2, 26, est satius dicas ; 
Petronius, Cena Tri. 129, erede mihi non intellego; St. 
Cyprian, ep. 8, 3, sed et vos petimus memores sitis, And it is 
abundantly represented in the works of Gregory of Tours :* 
hist. fran. 3, 13, et eredo ob illius causa fuerit ipswm castrum 
in manibus traditum iniquorum ; conf., p. 753, velim diceris 
quid vidisti. A continuous tradition between Early Latin 
and the Romance languages may easily be established. 

With this general agreement between early Latin and 
Provencal, there are to be observed several noteworthy 
differences. Parataxis in questions, with an inserted verb 
of mental action or will to express the attitude or the desire 
of the hearer, is very common in Plautus.2 My material in 


1In Amer. Journ. of Phil., xvi, especially pp. 202-301. 

?See Bonnet, pp. 666 ff. 

*Cf. Rud. 1269, censen hodie despondebit eam mihi, quaeso? Epid. 584, 
quid loquar vis ? 
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Provengal has thus far afforded only a single case of this 
type: Ap. Ch. 5, 225, Non sabies degues venir? This I 
believe to be due, partly at least, to chance. Direct questions 
of any kind are not common in lyric poetry ; if we possessed 
a true dramatic literature we should doubtless find this type 
of sentence well represented. On the other hand, the very 
common Provengal type non cug venha seems to be sparingly 
if at all represented in Latin. Cf., however, Gregory of 
Tours, hist. fran. 5, 14, eredo acceptum non fuisset deo, 
which would undoubtedly become in Provengal, by attrac- 
tion of the negation, non ere fos retengutz per dev. In 
addition, the generalized double negative sentence, of the 
type non es om non venha, is unknown to Latin authors of 
all periods. Keeping in mind these differences, I shall adopt 
Morris’ classification in treating these forms of parataxis. 

1. Sentences showing insertion of a verb of mental action 
to indicate the attitude of the speaker or hearer to the main 
utterance, which is always in the indicative. Type: cre 
venra.' In Latin such verbs are always in the first person 
singular, but in Provengal they occur also in the second 
person, the parenthetical sapchatz “know ye” being espe- 
cially common. Originally such verbs stood in the middle 
of the phrase, but later they came to be prefixed or appended. 
They generally consist of a simple finite verb-form, some- 
times with an added pronoun or adverb intensive in meaning. 
Not infrequently the thought may be carried over by a 
personal or demonstrative pronoun object of the verb of 
mental action, which serves to sum up the main concept 
already expressed or at least present in the mind. So, for 
example, Ba. Ch. 249, 21, Don enueja mout a Jaufre E a 
Brunessen mais, so cre, where the so sums up all the preced- 


‘For Old French, see Dubislay, 4-5, but the author’s treatment of these 
forms is brief. 
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ing statement ; Crois. 2633, Aicels de Savardu lor tolol vin ¢] 
pan, E no vendemieren, so cug, mais a d’un an; Capd. Un. 
4, 22, La genser es que anc nasques de maire E la meilhs, 
aug a totz retraire; Crois. 1449, Bochart, so li a dit, vos estes, 
ben o sai, De mot granda natura e proz om e verai; ibid, 
1560, Que ja nulhs hom del segle, so sapchatz de vertat, Ni 
partira de leis entro agues manjat; Monk 4, 20, Aitals rox 
son ab ferm voler, Bona dompna de fin cor, so sapchatz ; Sord, 
24, 17, Ilh fai orguelh, ben o sai, Quar Pam; Vid. 24, 

E non o dic eu, so sapchatz, Per so quem fassa mortz pao, 
Mas quar ilh pert son amador ; ibid, 29, 30. But the majority 
of cases are without any single word to indicate the relation. 

1. With inserted verb of thinking: C. M. 3, 18, Qu 
vabans anam a la mort Daut, eu eug, aurem albere hus: 
Zorzi, 1, 57, Per queu eui dregz Non pot cobrar pidanza; 
Flam. 2138, Na Tor, fai s’el, bell’ est defor, Ben cug dedins 
est pur’ e clara; Dan. 10, 23, Ab trop voler eug lam toli 8°01 
ren per ben amar pert; Ap. Ch. 84, 28; Crois. 3146, 
1248.' 

2. With inserted verb of knowing: Mont. 14, 25, Sord'/, 
mais val veramen, Sapchatz, lo cor e il talen; Daur. 1620, 
Ben att ver sapiatz Noil farai mal, ans sera be gardat:; 
Ba. Ch. 122, 23, Pero ben sai mos ae nom te; Crois. 
sag , 5764, 7727; Flam. 7029; In Par. 62, 55; 70, 3%; 
, 5; Ap. Ch. 60, 44, ete.’ 

3. With inserted verb of saying or = Ba. san 
198, 10, Pero beus dic, totz temps serai clamos; S. Fe : 
Jur vos, perls deus @agest clocher E per agelz cui eu profe, 
Car comprarez est reprober ; In Par. 156, 40, Pograi dir «/s 
fis amadors, Mos fis joys part totz creys e sors; Vid. 41 


76 
76 


' For Italian, cf. Guit., sonnet 2, 12, Ben credo la vorresti altro servire. 
? For Italian, cf. Guit., canzone 20, 30, Al qual donna saven (= suppi 
meglio contende. 
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De mi dic ben, si pel marques no fos, No pretz cine mares una 
rota camiza; Crois. 2985; Rom. 6, 43, ete. 

When the parenthetical verb is in the third person, as some- 
times happens, it indicates in a similar manner the mental 
attitude of the person to whom the main utterance is directed, 
as in Capd, 17, 33, Pus del tot li sui mentire, Sivals aitan 
sapcha nol men; or more commonly it shows the attitude of 
the person whose utterance is reported, as in Crois. 1854, 
Be sabon e lur cor no lor poiran durar ; ibid, 2605, Mas el 
lor a jurat per los sants d’outra mar Non laisara a vida un 
solet escapar ; ibid, 4236; Daur. 402; Flam. 4339, ete.' 

An increasing tendency in the language, which led eventu- 
ally to complete grammatical subordination, appears in some 
sentences. The inclination was persistent to regard the main 


utterance as depending on the inserted verb. This tendeney 
is shown in the attraction exercised by the parenthetical verb, 
as in Ap. Ch. 1, 1, Carles veit de Girart, nel pout trobar A 
plane terre en camp, si com sol far, where the object of the 


chief proposition is attached as an adverbial modifier to 
the defining verb, and also by the fact that sometimes a 
second codrdinated sentence is introduced by que, as in Crois. 
2284, Per tot fan entender: Frances son descofit E quel coms 
de Montfort s’en es de noit fugit. 

A peculiar variety of this kind of parataxis arises when 
the speaker makes a declaration and then by means of 
an independent wish-sentence, generally introduced by sic, 
solemnly attests its truth. I regard this adjuration or 
prayer as an after-thought, which determines or defines the 
relation of the speaker to the main utterance, much as an 
intercalated eu ere or eu die would do. It closely approxi- 
mates, however, the form of parataxis by contrast, already 
considered, as the wish-sentence is so far conditional that 


' For Italian, cf. Dino, 1, 22, Uno masnadiere de’ Donati, il quale si disse 
fu Piero Spini. 
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the absolute validity of the main utterance depends upon it. 
Often a wish of this kind is intercalated parenthetically int, 
the main proposition,’ as in Vid. 8, 27, Mas ma Lob’ ain «i 
conques Que: si majut deus ni fes: Al cor m’estan sei dovs 
vis; ibid, 28, 40, E seu li pogues mal voler: Si deus m’un- 
par: de mon poder, Li for’ eu mals et orgolhos. Cf. alsv 
Ba. Ch. 250, 19, O teu, que ane non Pae major, Dis Jaujves : 
sim sal dieus ni fes; Biog. 101, Domna, sim vailla diews, 
Pora en sai que fui vostre servire, nom poe entrar en cor jii/s 
pessamens que non fossetz la mielz qu’ane nasques ; ibid, 102, 
Guillem si dieus e fes vos vailla, avetz domna per cui cantut:? 
In Par. 75, 44, Tew nulh temps no faria Forssadamen 
qwieu dezir: Aissi dieus gui lo caiteus doloiros ; Crois. 10:5, 
Perqwieu: si m’ajud fes, no m’en fas meravelha, Si om be los 
confon ; Vid. 37, 17, Si m’ajut deus, peceat fai criminal Mu 
bela domna, can ilh nom socor. 

B. Sentences showing insertion of a verb of mental action 
to indicate the relation of the speaker (rarely of the hearer) 
to a hypothetical statement. Type: non ere venha. This 
type is a fruitful source of subjunctive clauses in all the 
Romance languages. The main points of interest connecte 
with it are the questions as to whether the use of the sub- 
junctive implies subordination of thought, and as to the 
original position of the negation. The meaning of the inde- 
pendent potential subjunctive in Latin varied widely, but it 
often expressed the conviction of the speaker in regard to an 
action in a supposed case, as in Plautus, Ba. 1184, que 
quidem ut non hodie exeruciem, alterum tantum auri non 
meream; M. G. 736, qui deorum consilia culpet, stultus 
inseitusque sit. Though no verb of mental action is present, 
the thought is essentially the same as it would be in Pr- 
vengal non cre miera tan d’aur. Occasionally, even in 


‘Similar Latin wish-subjunctives in Plautus, often containing the name 
of a god, are given by Morris, Subjunctive, p. 150. 
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Latin, such potentials were accompanied by a verb of mental 
action, as in Asin. 465, Sauream non novi. At nosce sane. 
Sit, non sit: non edepol scio. If now in such expressions 
the verb of mental action be prefixed or intercalated, we get 
the Provencal type fully developed, as in Dan. 11, 36, Si 
mal sen desirs fors duich, No sap lo cors trep ois duoilla. 
The parenthetical defining character of the inserted verb is 
still more apparent in cases like Ba. Ch. 261, 28, EF portatz 
lim aquest angel, Quel mon non cug waya pus bel. In my 
opinion, it is the hypothetical negative sentence which is 
original and which contains all the essential elements of the 
thought. Then, some time before the earliest Provencal 
literary monuments, it must have become customary to insert 
in such sentences, generally at the beginning, a verb of mental 
action to indicate more clearly the speaker’s attitude toward 
the supposed action. Next, the negation was displaced by 
attraction, and formed an ever closer union with the inserted 
verb. The attraction did not, however, always take place, 
as is apparent from a consideration of such sentences as 
Flam. 1011, De lui si partol cumpanho E cujon ben non sia 
sas; 8. Fe 531, S’aichi fos Judas Machabeus, . . . O Josue 
oll paues Zacheus, Czom cuid, no foss totz lo jogs seus, which 
are clearly analogous to such Late Latin constructions as 
Greg. Tur. Mart. 490, putavi quasi vas esset effractum ; hist. 
franc. 8, 20, quod credo providencia dei fecissit. After the 
attraction, the next step would be the insertion of the sub- 
ordinating conjunction que, and the reduction of the originally 
independent sentence to an object clause would be accom- 
plished." An example like Cere. 6, 27, Cist serven fals fan 
a plusors gequir Pretz e joven e lonhar ad estros, Don proeza 
non cug que sia mais, Qu’escarsetatz ten las claus dels baros, 


‘If the main utterance be thought of as actually existing, the indicative 
is used, as in Rud. 7, 27, Grailles e fresca ab cor plazen, E non ere gensser 
s’enseigna, which is otherwise of the usual type. Such cases are very rare. 
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shows how easily the main utterance became subordinate 
grammatically, even though the inserted verb retained its 
parenthetical character. 

Of sentences of this type’ by far the most common are 
those which contain a verb of thinking, ewidar or creire, in 
the first person: Ba. Ch. 54, 17, L’segles non cuit dure guire, 
segon quwescriptura di; Ap. Ch. 77, 52, A totas gens dic 
mon serventes Que, si vertatz e dreitura e merces Non goverioi 
home en aquest mon, Ni sai ni lar no cre valors Caon,? ibid., 
85, 41; 105, 42; Aug. 7, 17, FE ges non ay crezensa, Per 
nulha ren que sia, Puesca querir, seu no complise lo joc; 
Born 29, 27, Hu non cuich lais Caorz ni Caiare Mos Oc 
Non ; ibid., 28, 34; Sirv. Jog. 3, 38, Tu es joglaretz novels, 
Ogan no cre recepchas Draps entiers envoutz de pels; ibid., 2°, 
21; 23, 48; Crois. 184, Quant lo coms de Tolosa e li autre 
baro El vescoms de Bezers an auzit li sermo Que los Frances 
se crozan, no cug lor sapcha bo; Alv., p. 142, 17, Mas ieu 
no cre pros dompna denh Far drut molherat gelos brau ; Rog. 
4, 32, Fas ton talen, mas ieu no cug ni ere Tan quan virus 
nayas nulh jauzimen; Gav. 1, 48, E nom pes negus in’en 
desmenta ; ibid., 4, 7; 6,48; 8, 38; Sord. 40, 115; In. It. 
82, 10; Vid. 5, 30; Blac. 5, 33; Flam. 6974, ete.’ 

The attraction exercised by the defining verb is clearly 
shown by a sentence like Born 28, 27, Del senhor de Mirandol 
Qui ten Cruisa e Martel, No ere, ogan se revel. Here thie 
subject of the main statement becomes by attraction an 
adverbial modifier of the inserted verb. 

Much less frequently we find the defining verb in the 
second person: Ap. Ch. 22, 34, Puois sui per lui aissi ausart: 


'Cf. Dubislav, 4, 5; Meyer-Liibke, § 557. 

2In this sentence the hypothetical character of the subjunctive aon is 
clearly indicated by the preceding protasis. 

’ For Italian, cf. Guit., canzone 12, 21, Mai de servir lei non credo penta; 
Dante, sestina 111, 13, non credo fosse mai virtute in erba Di tal salute. 
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Que nous cuidetz lanssas ni dartz M’espaven, ni aciers ni fers ; 
Flam. 1186, Et on plus hom a lui o chanta, Nous cujes sos 
mals cors Peschanta; In. Par. 42, 10, En dos amicx, pus que 


y es fin’ amors, Ja nous cugetz lonex respiegz s’i emprenda. 


In these cases the inserted verb expresses the relation which 
the hearer is to assume toward the hypothetical concept in 
question. Similarly, when the verb is in the third person, 
it indicates the attitude to be assumed by the third party. I 
have found only one example: Ba. Ch. 123, 25, Pero nos 
cuit, si bem sui irascutz, Sitot me dic en chantan ma rencura, 
Jal diga ren que si’ owtra mezura, 

Sentences in which the main utterance is affirmative are 
much less common. In such cases the potential character of 
the subjunctive often shades off into an expression of desire. 
So in In. Par. 13, 19, Estra lur grat ere jois m’alberc, the 
original concept jois m’albere is clearly a wish, to which a 
determinant is added by the defining verb cre. Cf. also In. 
It. 82, 10, D’amor mor eu plangen tot Can; Si pens fassan 
li autre fin aman; Gay. 5, 20, Dombridieus cre m’o appa- 
relh; ibid., 9, 20, Tant an @erguelh sils q’a tuatz Qels cujol 
mons lui si’ aclis; Ap. Ch. 105, 202 (Boeci), Tant a Boecis 
lo vis esvanuit Que el so pensa uel sien amosit ; Crois, 2279, 
Ans segon lur esmansa eujan sian (li erozatz) vencut ; ibid, 
6281; Denkm. 70, 2321, Car pessaron Messias sia Que 
tendo, e fan follia; Daur. 621; Flam. 990, 3840, 6916 ; 
In. Par. 60, 3. 

All the sentences thus far studied contain the present 
subjunctive. The use of the imperfect subjunctive is not 
so frequent, although many examples are at hand. By 
some,' the shift of tense is considered a sign of partial sub- 
ordination, but it is difficult to trace such a distinction in 
Provengal. The verb of mental action seems to be just as 


"Cf. Schmalz, Lateinische Syntax*, § 267. 
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much of an addition, an afterthought, as in the instances 
already considered. Where the imperfect appears, its employ- 
ment seems to be determined by a protasis, either actually 
present or implied in the thought. That it is original in 
the main utterance, and not determined by the tense of the 
defining verb, is shown by such examples as the following, 
where the insertion is in the present: Flam. 2172, Aifi/s 
plazers esperitals, Ben cug valgues unas daneras ; ibid., 4884; 
Ba. Ch, 224, 20, E membram be, cals cos disses, E cug jos 
n’ Arnautz de Maruelh ; ibid, 264, 42; Ap. Ch. 9, 90, Vi 
no me puese pessar per re Aquel effan fag o agues; ibid., 38, 
38, Mas s’ilh auzis con li sui fis E leials ses tot cor vaire, Nov 
erei sufris C’aissi languis Fins amanz e mercejaire ; Dan. 13, 
28, Tant fina amors cum cella quwel cor wintra Non cuig jos 
ane en cors non eis en arma; Crois. 497, E los cleres auzician 
li fols ribautz mendics E femnas e efans, cane no cuy us 
wichis ; ibid., 1291, 1302 ; In. Par. 5, 50, No cug fosset: ton 
avara Non aesetz qualque dolor al cor; Monk 5, 89; Flam. 
738, 7485. 

In the other cases, the defining verb is in the conditional 
(a) or the preterite (b): a, Ba. Ch. 108, 18, Quw’ew vi /’ov" « 
vos la vitz, Non cuidera res amiranz mi mogues; ibid, 222, 10; 
Crois. 1770, E fan aital chaplei, Quin volia ver diire cujerat: 
fos gabei; Monk 4, 18, Sa ricors cujarial valgues ; Flam. 
5230, Ben cujera Jupiter fos O alcus dels dieus amoros ; ibid., 
5636 ; b, Ba. Ch. 250, 20, Diable cugiei aguesson pres ; Crois. 
1007, E ew cugei aguessan fait patz e establida; Capd. Un. 
3, 33, A, com cuidei fos’ dinz @aital color Co m’apare 
deforas per semblan ; Vid. 21, 3, Eu cugei acsetz conquiza La 
gensor e la plus gaja. 

The insertion of other verbs of mental action than those 
of thinking or knowing is rare in Provengal. I have noted 


1 This subjunctive is clearly optative. 
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it only with verbs of promising, as in Ap. Ch. 1, 644, £ 


iurava sor sains, com om leiaus, Ia mais tan com el fust vis 


om carnaus, Ne vos venges per lui noise ni maus; ibid., 30, 12, 
E sim sentis lo cor ferm Quel plaques, bel fauc fermansa: Ja 
mos chantars tritz ni braus Non fos ni de razon brava; Flam. 
2046, E jam promessest vos Vautrier A bona fem cossellasses. 

C. In sentences which express some of the various shades 
of meaning denoted by the term jussive, all in the subjunc- 
tive, a verb is inserted indicating more definitely the relation 
of the speaker, hearer or a third person to the main utter- 
ance. Such sentences may be either positive or negative ; 
but in the latter case the negation is mostly attracted to the 
inserted verb, though the union is never so strong as in 
the case of the Latin nolo amet. The Provengal types are 
thus: vuelh venha and non vuelh venha. The verb of the 
main utterance is nearly always in the second or third per- 
son. The only cases with the first person which I have 
found are the following: In. Par. 52, 58, Seguros ses espa- 
ventalh Vuelh fassam dels tal esparpalh Que sial camps per 
nos retengutz; Flam. 7738, E vol per pres a vos mi renda ; 
Cere. 2, 37, S’elha nom vol, volgra moris Lo dia quem pres a 
coman ; Rom. 7, 31, Ben volgr’ aguessem un senhor Ab tan de 
poder e Valbir Qwals avols tolques la ricor ; In. Par. 117, 25, 
Lo jorn volgra fos part Roais; Ba. Ch. 361, 14, Mi dons... 
que de lone temps no avia volgut fossem ensemps ; ibid., 389, 36, 
Senher, dis el, no vos sia greu, Per sert ieu acosselharia, Si 
connoisses que be fag sia, Davant Josep nos non anem; Sirv. 
Jog. 3, 2, Joglaretz, petit Artus, si vols ?enjoglarisca, Ni vols 
segre aquest us, Dreitz es qwieu ten garnisca; Flam. 6845, 
Cant mi dises Qwieu de vos mi parta voles; In. It. 5, 41, 
Mezuram ditz no si’ escas, Ni ja trop d’aver non amas ; Cere. 
1, 10, E quin diria m’en partis Fariam morir des era. Of 
these, all but the last four examples follow the usual type, 
the verb of willing, advising or ordering being clearly paren- 
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thetical. The whole gist of the statement lies in the subjunc- 
tive wish-concept, and the inserted verb serves only to make 
more definite the attitude of the speaker to his own wish, 
The last four, however, show a shift of person, due to the 
fact that they are really reported wishes, but preserve othier- 
wise the original form. For example, what Artus really 
said was (Sirv. Jog. 3, 2): vuelh m’enjoglariscatz. This is 
reported by the Dalfin in the form: si vols Cenjoglarisen. 
Such examples show what may be called a partial subor- 
dination. 

In all other cases, the main utterance is in the second or 
third person, and the defining verb in the first person, rarely 
in the second or third. With the verb in the second person 
we have for example, C. M. 23, 36, Uns cans enrabjat: No 
voillaz ja venga, which shows clearly the nature of the in- 
serted verb. Venga alone would have conveyed the speaker's 
wish ; voillaz defines the hearer’s duty in relation to it. As 
in the familiar Latin nolo-type, the negation is attracted to 
the intercalated verb. So for the third person: Dan. 11, 
49, Arnautz vol sos chans sia ofertz Lai on doutz motz mou ei 
agre. Here, as before, the subjunctive sentence is complete 
in itself; the prefixed Arnautz vol expresses the defining 
relation of the poet to his own wish. 

Sentences containing the imperfect subjunctive do not 
differ in essentials from those with the present. The device 
of denoting a non-realizable wish by the past tenses of the 
mood! had long been in existence, and the proper definition 
is then indicated by the insertion of a verb, mostly condi- 
tional in form: Ba. Ch. 62, 16, Tot arma crestiana volyra 
agues tal jai Cum eu agui e ai; Born 19, 7, E degram estar 
soau C’aitan volgra volgues mon pro Na Lana Cum lo senher 
de Peitau; Vid. 20, 50, Na Viern’, en patz Volgra fos 
castiatz. 


1See Meyer-Liibke, §§ 118-19. 
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Omitting then these differences of person and tense, I 
distinguish the following types of defining parataxis in 
jussive sentences : 

1. With verb inserted parenthetically into the subjunctive 
sentence. a. With verb of willing: Sirv. Jog. 8, 23, Nostre 
reis aragones Que val mais de totz los pros Vuelh renovelh 
vostr’ arues; Sord. 5, 29, Et apus vuelh del cor don om al 
rey navar; Daur. 920, Mos amiex vuelh siatz ; ibid, 1222, 
1510; Mont. 14, 42, Perque mon fin cor qwiewh ren, Vuelh 
sapch’ on qwilh estia; Ba. Ch. 83, 21; 269, 42; Ap. Ch. 
89, 3; 89,5; Flam. 5433, 6781; Born 8, 25; 8, 33; 31, 
31; Dicht. 2, 2, 37.’ 

b. With verbs of ordering and advising: In. Par. 25, 23, 


Mas sil drutz premers Penguana, Enguans, si floris, non grana, 
Lai felnei, Ses mercei, Mas ben gart no »s’en sordei; Rud. 1, 
34, E sel que de mil apenra, Gart nol franha ni nol pessi. 

ce. With verbs of asking: Ap. Ch. 9, 213, Senher Josep, 
per diew vos prec, Leffant Jhesus me mostrasses ; Sord. 10, 


12, Per quel compte voill pregar non li pes S’ab lui non pas ; 
In. Par. 65, 26, Perqwieus prec me valgues Ab vos, domna, 
ji’ amors e merces. 

2. With verb prefixed to the subjunctive sentence. 

a. With verb of willing: C. M. 35, 14, Demandaz cum? 
voill o sapchaz ; Born 35, 65, Volh sapchal reis et aprenda De 
son grat e fassa chantar Mos sirventes al rei navar; Flam. 
758, Eu voil sian france tut vostre fieu; Mont. 5, 15, Be volri’ 
agues enveya Le reys qu’ab Frances mogues tenza. 

b. With verb of ordering: Ba. Ch, 111, 32, E? a fait per 
tot mandar, eya, Non sia jusqu’a la mar, eya; Flam. 6143, 
Amiga, vai, e digas li Non sa entre, que pause mi; Ba, Ch. 
56, 3, Gardatz 8’en ben bedoi; Rom. 3, 8, Bels dous amics, e 
guarda not tries, Si vols que mortz non sia; Ap. Ch. 1, 227, 


For Italian, cf. Monaci, 46, 16, Ke ’! nostro amore ajungasi non voglio 
m’ atalenti ; Dino, 111, 12, Il re di Francia non volea si partisse di la. 
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Monge, di a Girart, gar, no li mence; Cere. 1, 10, E quiin 
diria m’en partis, Fariam morir des era. (These Provencal 
sentences with gardar, “take care,” seem to present an exact 
parallel to the Latin clauses with cave, fac, facito ; ef. Plautus, 
Most. 854, age canem istam a foribus aliquis abducat face ; 
Rud, 1219, et tua filia facito oret; Capt. 431, caue tu mi 
iratus fias.)' 

ce. With verbs of asking: Aug. 4, 22, Per merceius prec, 
bella dousset? amia, Si cum yeus am, vos me vulhatz amar ; Ba. 
Ch. 245, 7, E pree, si plaz, nom ochaison; Flam. 5210, E 
prega las a bona fe La cosselhon; In, Par. 4, 25, E pree li 
nom mostr’ erguelh No guart vas mi sa ricor; Gav. 3, 61, 
prec merce m’ajatz. 

3. Sentences containing an attraction of some part of thie 


subjunctive sentences to the defining verb. The commonest 
form of this type contains a verb of willing with the nega- 
tion, equivalent to the Latin nolo amet; Ba. Ch. 83, 21, 


Autre jois no mer dous ni bos, Ni non volh jam sia promes ; 
ibid., 77, 2, En baizan, nius plagues, Ja non volgram solses ; 
ibid., 103, 9; 170,15; Born, 2, 138, E non vuolh sia mieus 
Doais Ses la sospeisson de Cambrais ; ibid., 33, 7; 33, 36 ; 
Dan. 3, 33, No vueill s’asemble Mos cors ab autre ainor: 
Rom. 6, 20; Flam. 2954, 3506; Alam. 2, 38. 

In the following sentences we find a more violent attrac- 
tion, generally of the subject or object of the subjunctive 
sentence: C. M. 39, 3, En Nicolet, 7un sognie qu’iew sognara 
Meravillios, una nuit quan dormiva, Voil, m’esplanez ; Flam. 
2905, Non voil pas d’aital cavallier Moria per mi sil pues’ 
estorser ; Born, 13, 27, Conselh vuolh dar el son de w Ala- 
manda Lai a’n Richart, sitot no lam demanda: Ja per son 


1 For Italian, cf. Monaci, 46, 18, Guarda non targolgano questi forti 
corentt. 

?For Italian, cf. Monaci, 26, 3, 16, Zo prego amore, a cui pregha ogni 
amante, Li miei sospiri e pianti Vi pungano lo core. 
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fraire sos homes non blanda ; ibid., 37, 60, E prec a’n Golfier 
de la Tor Mos chantars nolh fassa paor;' Ap. Ch. 102, 15, 
Mas sa gran merce prec, sil platz, la mi fass’ apaguada ; In. 
Par. 38, 10, Diew prec, non prenda dan tan grieu; Capd. 
22, 68, N’ Audiartz, chascun dia pree dieu a rescos: Gart la 
comtess’ e vos e midons na Maria. 

4, Sentences which show a shift of person, generally 
through being reported by another, and hence may be 
considered as partially subordinate in thought: Barra 5051, 
Van contar Le respost del rey dela Serra E cum volia patz 
ses guerra E mosenhor G. tornes E son ric castel que cobres. 
(Here with colloquial freedom a substantive, a que-clause and 
the paratactic subjunctive tornes are employed as exactly 
parallel constructions ; cf. the similar Latin sentence : Plau- 
tus, Amph. 9, uti bonis wos wostrosque omnis nuntiis me 
adficere uoltis, ea adferam, ea uti nuntiem.); Alam. 14, 40, 
Per que mielz ama la dompna per un cen Que sox amanz vol 
muera honradamen D’armas, sin muor, que cil que ten en fre 
Lo seu, que vol viva aunitz per jase; Flam. 332, £ gardet si 
al plus que poe Noil fassa mal on que la toc; ibid., 1065, 
2013, 7091, 7120, 7789. 

5. A special type of these paratactic jussive sentences in 
Provengal is constituted by expressions of fearing. It is 
now generally recognized that the Latin form timeo ne veniat 
consisted originally of an independent prohibition with a 
defining verb.?, In Vulgar Latin the full negation non seems 
to have been substituted for ne, but otherwise the type 
remained unchanged.* Provengal examples which show the 
primitive relations without any shift are: Dan. 18, 12, Tul 


‘Here the attracted object is repeated by a personal pronoun in the 
subjunctive sentence. 

*See Schmalz, § 211. 

*Tobler has shown how out of this originally paratactic construction is 
to be explained the ‘‘expletive’’ ne in French je crains qu’ il ne vienne. 
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paor ai nol sia prop de Varma; Born 42, 37, Dir non aus 
mon cor, Tal espaven mi pren de vos, Nous fezes desplaze, ; 
In. Par. 155, 18, Tal paor ay plazer nom cuelha Del siew ger 
cors ; Ap. Ch. 1, 220, E tem noil face torre la genitance ; Ba. 
Ch. 349, 29, Per ge ai paor non prenas deisonor Per cesty 
gent avols e sens valor.' a 

In case the original wish was affirmative, then the detin- 
ing expression of fearing became negative, as in Gay. 4, \), 
Que ja per autre nos jungra Locx que non tem folhs depareu, 
rg But the two original types, tem non venha and non tem veil 
were not kept rigidly distinct; only by contamination can 
we explain such sentences as the following: Capd. Un. 5, 














37, Eu nom pose Muna pessa mover Tal paor ai nom vuilli 
chauzimens (the original wish, if stated independently, mu-t 
have been mi vailla chauzimens); Vaq. 1, 3, Que paor wi 
tornes a mal estar A nos quels autres deuriam chasticr (the 







original wish was non torn a mal estar); Flam. 6760, L 
d’aisso era lui temensa Guillems vengues, e mal estera (original 
wish: non venga G.); In. Par. 133, 45, Don ai temor Mari 

sia en tristor (original wish : m’arma non sia en tristor). 
Occasionally an originally potential subjunctive sentence : 
contains an intercalated expression of fearing of a similar é 
type. Such is, for example, In. Par. 65, 7, Mas qui jover- 2 
sella Mi comandava bella Paor ai piuzella No fos al cap del 5 
an. Here the subjunctive no fos is determined by the pre- t 
: 














ceding protasis qui comandava (= si om comandava) and can- 
not be explained as a primitive wish-concept, but the defining 
verb of fearing is still purely parenthetic. The sentence is a 
good illustration of the impossibility of sharply distinguish- 
ing between the potential and the optative meanings inherent 
in the subjunctive form. 
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1 For Italian, cf. Dante, canzone xu, 29, Ché pit mi trema il core, qualora 
+ io penso di lei in parte, ov’ altri gli occhi induca, Per tema non traluca Lo mo 
pensier ; Dino, 1, 19, Sentendolo messer Niccola, ebbe paura non si palesasse pil. 
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D. In an independent sentence of fact, hypothesis or 
wish, an impersonal expression is inserted to define more 
exactly the idea of the principal verb. Type: es obs 
venha. 

When such a definition is intercalated in an indicative 
sentence, the effect is the same as in the first form of defin- 
ing parataxis already considered. The impersonal mi par 
has precisely the same force as eu ere; it defines the attitude 
of the speaker to the main utterance. So, for example : 
Crois. 8815, Senh’ en Br. bem sembla 8 aisils avem giquitz, 
Vos meteis e nos autres avetz vius sebelhitz ; Sord. 17, 27, En 
Andrieus, sitot s’aucis, Noi gazaingnet ren, som par; Vid. 28, 
21, Mas car sui de celar ginhos, Degr’ esser melhs mos pretz, 
som par; Denkm. 249, 242, E qui vai ad encontre e pueiss 
noss’ en repent, Certz es, son plait perdra ses tot restaurament ; 
Flam. 3427, 3626; Ba. Ch. 161, 17. 

In most cases, however, such impersonals are introduced 
into a subjunctive sentence, to define more closely the vague 
meaning of the persons of that mood. The subjunctive 
may be either potential, in which case an expression of 
seeming, mi par, es vejaire, es vis, is intercalated to strengthen 
the subjective character of the assertion: or optative, in 
which case an expression of necessity or fitness, es obs, val 
mais, es dreitz, mi plai, mielhs es, is introduced to elucidate 
the precise meaning of the mood. This construction was 
already prevalent in Latin; cf. for instance, Plautus, Asin. 
448, nune adeam optumumst; Poen. 1244, pro hoe mihi 
patronus sim necessest ; and for Late Latin, Gregory of Tours, 
hist. frane. 4, 32, Melius sibi fieri esset inter monachos occul- 
tus; patr. 125, contigit ad urbem Toroniam veniret. Here, I 
may distinguish the following types : 

1. With the impersonal inserted parenthetically into the 
subjunctive sentence: Born 35, 55, Reis que badalh ni 
sestenda, Quant au de batalha parlar, Sembla, o fassa per 
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vanejar O qwen armas no s’entenda;' Ba. Ch. 105, 21, F 
pos si ficha ses somes, Semblail failla pans e maisos; Ibid., 
389, 25; Ap. Ch. 38, 8, Non o sai; mais Ventreseinha 
MM esmaia, con ques captanha Duna qu aissin par m estreignha 
Quel cor mi frainh’ e m’estregna; Sord. 40, 727, Qui vol 
regnar ab sen verai, Obs Pes de conoisser si poign Totz jorns 
lo segle e ven don soign; In. Par. 75, 30, Per que aisi cou 
ieus am ses bauzia, es obs a mi segatz la semblan via.’ 

2. With the impersonal prefixed or appended to the 
subjunctive sentence: Born 8, 6, Semblais gardon d’ anssessis ; 
ibid., 12,50, A mon Mielhs-de-ben deman Son adreich, now 
cors prezan, De que par a la veguda La fassa bon tener nuda ; 
Sord. 40, 258, Bem pes, e par sia vertatz, Qwel nasquet en 
desaventura ; Flam. 1818, Ben fa parer Paia trobat Solet 
quant tan fort lo combat; ibid., 2606, Vejaire Pes tot lo inn 
aia E mai res noil posea falhir ; ibid, 4598, 6339; Capd. 
Un. 3, 36, E con val mais gardes genseis s’onor ; Denkm. 44, 
1522, Bem pot esser, cest angels fos Thesus que wes al cel 
pojatz; Dan. 2, 25, Dreitz es lagram Et arda e rim Qui 
*neontra amor janguoilla; Capd. 1, 14, Ar es sazos fachan 
son mandamen; Gav. 1, 26, Qual queus parletz, yeus dic cus 
man Que mielhs fora tug fossetz nug; Daur. 351, Un pave jil 
ai, vuelh vos merce clamar, Queus plassa, senhe, lo im’ canes 
bategar; Barra 2416, 3746; In. Par. 32, 16; 38, 30; 161, 
18; 198, 39; Ba. Ch. 180, 33; 202, 30; Born 24, 6; 
Ap. Ch. 110, 63; Crois. 2966. In Denkm. 142, 644, Mus 
li valgra fos degolatz O fos son cors en foe erematz O que estes 


1 Here the paratactic subjunctive sentence is correlative with a que-clause, 
as in other cases already considered. 

? For Italian, cf. Guit., sonnet 24, 3, La cosa ch’altrui par venen sia, E 
sola medecina al mio dolore. Dino, 1, 20, Messer Carlo di Valos signore di 
grande e disordinata spesa, convenne palesasse la sua rea intenzione. 

3For Italian, cf. Guit., canzone m, 15, Certo che ben 2 ragione Me sia 
noios’ e spiacente; Dante, sestina 11, 10, E sento doglia che par wom mi colli. 
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en eros penden, we find the same correlation of a patatactic 
sentence and a que-clause already noted. 

3. With the subjunctive sentence affected by the attrac- 
tive influence of the impersonal. The attracted part is 
generally the simple negation, as in Ba. Ch. 105, 29, FE quis 
fai del autrui cortes, Pos del seu sera sobravars, Ges nom es vis 
aport razos C’a lui repairel guizerdos ; Sord. 7, 9, Om que 
nuill temps non fetz colp ni pres plaja No wes semblan pogues 
far nuill faich bon; Zorzi 14, 36, Pero dels tres nom par 
respos seschaja ; Rog., p. 92, 3, No sembla sia coralz amiecx ; 
S. Fe 259, Ellal respon si que non ment; Ja deu non placza 
folz me tent; Vid. 21, 41, Pox nolh platz bes m’en eschaja, 
Peitz trai de mort; Flam. 2047, Non auri’ obs m’o tradesses ; 
Capd. 12, 36, Ja no m’agr’ obs fos faitz lo miradors, On vos 
miratz vostre cors bel e gen; Mont. 3, 24, En tal sonalh An 
mes batalh Don non tanh pretz los vuelha; Alv. 15, 20, E non 
es obs, n’an delitz Per oltracujat vejaire. 

More rarely the subject or object of the subjunctive 
sentence is attracted to the impersonal, in the form of an 
adverbial modifier: Born 1, 16, Mas d’aquest mon nom par 
aja sonh (mon is the logical subject of aja sonh); tbid., 31, 
40, E valgra mais, per la fe qwieu vos dei, Al rei Felip, 
comenses lo desrei Que plaidefar armatz sobre la glesa ; Sord. 
40, 826, Quar, segon la humanitat, D’ome cove, faza foldat ; 
Ba. Ch. 141, 1, No s’eschai d’ome savai Li venga tan d’onors. 

E. To a potential sentence is prefixed a general denial, 
which negatives the possibility of the hypothesis posited in 
the main utterance. Type: non es om non venha. This 
form of sentence, which reappears in the early Teutonic 
dialects,’ has been much discussed, and the various explana- 


tions proposed are by no means in accord. Diez? explained 







‘Cf. Otfried, 1, 17, 1, Nist man nihein in uuoroltt thaz saman al irsageti ; 
1, 3, 21, burg nist thes wuenke. 
* Grammatik, 1043. 
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the type as consisting of originally consecutive sentences 
with ellipse of the conjunction que and considered it as a 
parallel construction to the Latin quin-sentence (nemo cst 
quin non veniat). This explanation is rejected by Meyer- 
Liibke' and Dubislav,? who see in such forms two paratactic 
independent sentences. They think that the first proposi- 
tion is determined by the second and that the connection is 
so evidently emphasized by the negation that the speaker 
does not consider it necessary to indicate it by a single 
subordinating word like a relative. The Teutonic forms 
have been especially studied by L. Tobler* and Behagel,' 
who explain them as asyndetic parataxis. This solution is 
doubted by Delbriick,®> who however proposes no other 
explanation in its stead. Paul ® accepts the paratactic theory 
and suggests that such sentences need not necessarily be 
traced back to a common Indo-European form, but. that 
they may have arisen spontaneously in later epochs. 

It seems to me that the type non es om non venha cannot 
be separated from the other forms of defining parataxis 
already considered. It is most closely related to the type 
non ere venha, Just as in the latter the speaker defines his 
attitude to a hypothetical statement by the addition of a 
verb of mental action originally foreign to the thought, so 
here the mental attitude of the speaker is defined by the 
addition of a generalizing negation. The definition is there 
subjective, here objective. It seems furthermore likely that 
the type originated in question and answer. First a speaker 
made a hypothetical or repudiating question,’ om non ven/a? 
To this the generalized negative answer non es was given. 
If now this dialogue be united into a single utterance and 


1 Grammatik, § 540. * Tbid., xxtv, 167 ff. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 6-7. 5 Vergl. Syntax, 111, 381-85. 
3 Germania, xvn, 257 ff. ® Principien?, 115. 


TCf. Morris, Subjunctive, pp. 287-92. 
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the order of the parts be inverted, we get the perfect type 
already formulated. 

I have considered as the normal type of this variety of 
defining parataxis the generalized negation of being. That 
is, the existence of the subject of the main hypothetical 
utterance is denied by the defining addition. The chief 
proposition, when it is made grammatically subordinate, 
becomes a relative clause. If, however, not the non-exist- 
ence of a particular subject, but the non-performance of a 
particular act, be the afterthought of the speaker, we get 
generalized negative parataxes which, if subordinate, would 
become objective or subjective clauses. Thus I would ex- 
plain, for example, sentences of the type non pot esser non 
venha, non pose mudar non venha. Here what is denied by 
the defining addition is merely the possibility of the hypo- 
thetical act posited in the main utterance." Such sentences 
are less common in Provencal than the other type. I class 
here the following: Born 14, 66, On venran tal cine cent 
armat Que, quan serem tug ajustat, Non er, Peitieus no s’en 
planha ; ibid., 23, 32, E non pot esser remasut, Contra cel non 
volon tronco E que samit e cisclato E cendat noi sion romput ; 
Ba. Ch, 93, 15, E pos tota res terrena S’alegra quan folha 
nais, Non pose mudar nom sovena Dun amor per qu’eu sui 
jais; ibid., 176, 28, Quil fer en gauta, quil en col, El non pot 
mudar nos degol; Ap. Ch. 1, 500, Non laiserai per ren, par 
man non leu; ibid., 3, 437, Totz m’atendretz mos covinenz, O 
ia, per dieu, aurs ni argens Nous garra, non siatz perduts ; 
Born 29, 1, Non puose mudar, un chantar non esparga ; 


Crois 3514, Baro, ditz VPapostolis, no pos mudar, nom pes, 
Car ergolhs e maleza es entre nos ases; Alv. 7, 15, E pero 


non puese mudar, De mos enemics nol gar; Flam. 4550, 






'Cf. the common Old French ‘‘cheville,’’? ne poet muer n’en plurt, 
Roland, 826. 
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Margarida nos pot tener, Non dig’? un paue de som plaze: 
Dicht. 11, 2, Bona domna, tan vos ai fin coratge, Non puese 
mudar, nous cosselh vostre be ; Capd. 20,29, Eu non ai poder, 
rompa ni franha amor qwieu Cai. 

Returning now to the more usual type, non es om ivy 
venha, there remain to be considered the various moditi- 
ations of this primitive form brought about in the develop- 
ment of the language. As already stated, it is generally 
the subject of the subjunctive sentence which is defined 
by the preceding negation ; but two cases at least are found 
in which the defining negation affects the object of the main 
utterance :' Ap. Ch. 85, 43, Ni ane no fo res meinz pre-e 
Daitals joglars esbaluiz ; Flam, 4340, Res non es aimors non 
ensein. In Born, 43, 8, Aissi cum un confraire, No i es wis 
nol poscatz tondr’ e raire, the object-concept is carried 
forward by a persona! pronoun in the subjunctive sentence. 

In all other cases, however, the “missing relative,’’ to us 
a convenient expression, is subject: Ap. Ch. 6, 112, Que » 
el Pacosego, la perda er tamanha, Tro a Maroe lo gran non ev 
selh no 8’en planha; ibid., 96, 17, Mas non es hom en tot lo 
mon pietz traya Com selh cuy ditz quascus: “ paya me, payo ;” 
Flam. 376, Ni de Baiona ni de Blaya Non fon pros how 
letras non aia; ibid., 1427, E non es cavalliers ni clergues 
Adone pogues ab leis parlar ; ibid., 1768, Non fon res el ion 
tan grieus, A leis non pareques trop leus ;* ibid., 5980, 7777; 
In. It. 26, 625, Car non es nuills destrics Ni messions, no 
tagna ; In. Par. 67, 11, Vey non es Nulhs om pogues la fulsex 
Que a en si; ibid., 181, 24, Car entre totz los corals ainwdors 
Non fo us miels ames ses falsura Con ai amat.® 


1 Similar constructions are of doubtful recurrence in Old French ; cf. 
Dubislay, p. 7. 

* This sentence may be considered as a contamination of two types of 
parataxis, the contrasted and the defining. 

* For Italian, cf. Guit., sonnet 33, 8, Omo non 2 gid st fermo’n sua fel, 
non fallisse, ant? eo ver vostro amore ; ibid., canzone 13, 13, Altro non ? 
cominci e sovri En tutto cid dove donna altra 8’ ovri. 
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When this type was fully established, it was inevitable 
that shiftings and attractions should occur, tending to 
develop a closer union between the two elements. Even 


in the sentences already considered, it may be questioned 
whether the subjects om, res, etc., do not belong really to 
both sentences, according to the construction called aro 
xowod. In all other varieties of this type, this avd xowod 
is more apparent; the subject is attracted out of the main 
subjunctive utterance and associated with the defining nega- 
tive. The simplest kind of attraction is seen in such 
examples as Cere. 1, 17, Ane res no fo no s’umelis Vas amor, 
mas ill nes fera; In. Par, 113, 22, Ane hom mais pres no fo, 
No volques esser desliuratz. That however even in this case 
Provencal did not regard the subjunctive sentence as subor- 
dinate is shown by such a passage as In. Par. 194, 27, Quar 
ane princeps negus melher no fo El nostre temps de sa ni de la 
mar, Ni tant aya fach sobre la gent canha, in which it is 
introduced by the coérdinating conjunction. 

The next step toward subordination was taken when for 
the general negative non es another negative verb was sub- 
stituted, with which the subject of the subjunctive sentence 
was associated. The original condition with such verbs is 
shown by such an example as Dan. 14, 25, Non sai hom tan 
sia e dieu frems, Ermita ni monge ni elere, Cum iew vas cella 
de cui can, in which the attraction has not yet taken place.' 
This example proves also the close connection which once 
existed between “ relative”? sentences of this type and those 
discussed under type C. Canello translates: “non conosco 
aleuno che sia tanto devoto a Dio;” but a translation: “ non 
’ 


so che aleuno sia tanto devoto” is equally possible. 


Ordinarily, however, the subject of the main utterance 


That om is here the late analogical accusative form is unlikely. Arnaut 
Daniel keeps faithfully to the old declension om—ome ; cf. 14,17 and 17, 29. 
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becomes the subject or object of the defining negative ver). 
The chief varieties of this attraction are : 

a. The subject of the subjunctive sentence is object of 
impersonal non a: Ba. Ch. 32, 14, Non i a negu de vos ju 
desautrei ; ibid., 371, 30, Non ae negun non menes gran 
dolor; Ap. Ch. 5, 447, Ane non ae en la cort baro, Cavalier 
donsel ni donzela, Sesto ni sest, ni sel ni sela, De las novas nox 
azautes E per bonas non las lauzes; Brun. 1, 3, E no ya ron 
no s’entressenh ; Born. 34, 45, Noi aura un no veja son aries; 
Dan. 17, 30, El mon non ha home de negun nom Tant desires 
gran benenansa aver Cum ieu fatz lieis; ibid. 18, 10; Crois. 
429, 1233, 5205, 7366; Flam. 533; Denkm. 80, 2656; 
157, 12. 

b. The subject of the subjunctive sentence is object of a 
transitive verb: Ap. Ch. 1, 18, Non laisse aver en Franse 
bon car ne leu, Ni rente en sa anor, cenz ne tonleu, Tot ios 
face venir aiqui o seu; ibid. 6, 45, Ane no vi fautz en brot: 
ni faleo montargi Tant be cas per usatie ni segua la perdris ; 
ibid, 22, 19, Ni ane Bordeus Non ae seignor tant fos guil- 
lartz Cum ieu; ibid. 105, 178, (Boeci), Ane no vist omne tu 
grant onor agues, Sil forfez tan dont ellas rancures, Sos cor» 
ni vanma miga per ren guaris; Born. 17, 3, Pero non hui ni 
senhor ni vex, Daquest afar aja cor ni talan Ni vuelha ges 
qwen chantan lo casti; Dan. 2, 51, Ane no vim Del ten» 
Caim Amador meins acuoilla Cor trichador ; Crois. 288, Anc 
dieus no fe nulh clere per punha que i mezes, Los pogues tot: 
escriure e dos mes o en tres; ibid. 3365, E no as en tu cort 
cardenal ni abat Agques millor crezensa e la crestiandat ; Monk 
4, 26, Ane mais no fi ardit tan bem vengues; Vid. 12, 3: 
Ane no vist nulh arquier Tan dreg ni tan prim traisses ; Flam. 
143, 1150, 1193; Dicht. 2, 2, 26. 

In a few sentences of this type the defining negation is 
not actually expressed, but implied by paue or a similar 
word: In. Par. 33, 22, Si duerm trop, non er quim revelh, 
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Ans si penran tug a gabar ; E s’istau tot jorn al solelh, Pauc 
trobarai man covidar; Flam. 1193, Ben paue ne sai gelos 


Fae 


non fossan. 
c. The subject of the subjunctive sentence is subject 


of the defining verb: Alv. 9, 44, Ane om no nasquet de 
maire, Tan beus posca valer; Rom. 13, 71, Eu non ere que 
negus fo naz Con tan bel glavi fos navraz; Flam. 2000, Ja 
nuls om non s'avenra Tan destreitz non garisqu els bainz ; 
Denkm. 225, 355, Vergena de las verges, francha res e 
grazida, Cane no nasquet de carn d’aquesta nostra vida Nulha 
fila de femna tan ben fos establida. 

Whether out of this type sentences could be formed which 
seem to show a relative-locative relation, as in Zorzi 14, 31, 
Ane no preiron Venecian conten Non aguesson lauzer al feni- 
men: Sirv. Jog. 12, 10, Ane un bon mot non fezes Non i 
agues dos malvas,' is doubtful. I prefer to regard these 
sentences as exhibiting parataxis by contrast; the subjune- 
tive sentence is conditional in character.” 

Dubislav* has shown that in this negative defining para- 
taxis, in Old French, the indicative may occasionally be 
used (ni a celui ne se claime chaitis). The difference in mood 
depends of course on the subjective attitude of the speaker ; 
if he think that the proposition which he defines by negation 
is valid in point of fact, the indicative is naturally chosen. 
In Provengal the use of the indicative is also probable, but 
the only example of this form which I have found occurs in 
“Daurel et Beton,” a poem whose language is too mixed to 
permit a definite conclusion: Daur. 645, Tuh la regardo li 


ith» anaes Pe 
Ste ; 


Reh 52 


Pore 
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'Cf. also Ba. Ch. 167, 12, where the relation is still more complicated. 

* For Old French, see Dubislav, 25. In Italian, however, we find sen- 
tences of this locative character which present the pure type of defining 
parataxis ; ef. Guit., canzone 16, 52, Nel mondo non 2 loco ne canto, No li 
portasse pietanza @ doglia. 

* Op. cit, p. 7. 
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grane li menor, Non i a un nois plore de dolor. In Ba. Ch, 
182, 18, Pero si negun wi a Mais ne saubes e meills diziy 
Ja nos pense que m’enoges, the indicative dizia is correlated 
with a subjunctive, saubes; but is evidently employed for 
the sake of the rhyme. 

F. In an utterance of fact, an independent sentence js 
intercalated to indicate a time-relation of the main thought, 
Type: iew vine un ana, The relations here are so simple 
and this type of parataxis is so well known, being stil] 
preserved in most of the Romance languages that I shal 
content myself with a citation of the principal examples. 
The verbs used in the defining sentence in Provencal are 
impersonal aver, esser and passar; Ap. Ch. 3, 136, F fory 
bellazor dos tans, Mas non fo, prop a de set ans; ibid, 34, 
23; Born 28, 4, Assaut ni cembel Nom vin, mais aura own 
an; Crois. 3633, Aicels de Savardu lor tolol vin e pan, E iw 
vendemieren, so cug, mais a @un an; Gav. 4, 30, Lone temps 
a degra remaner La foldatz que vos mantenetz ; Barra, 495:, 
Mosenh’ en G. aytals es Cum era huey a XIII ans; Born 4, 
14, Eu fora lai, ben ha passat un an; Barra 4761, Qu 
lunhas novas non ausem, Ni fem, ben a passatz XX ans; 
Biog. 13, Lo joglars demandet an Arnaut si avia fay, ov 
Arnautz respos que oc, passat a ITT jorns ; Gesta 837, Alews 


reys e princeps, que avia faitz jurar, pessa avia ; ibid., 142s, 
1846; In. Par. 13, 24, Mas, pel senhor qwen crotz fo mes, 
Sa colors fresqw e vermeilla Camja mon sen, tal ora es. Such 
time-definitions go back undoubtedly to Vulgar Latin speech- 
forms. Sentences not very dissimilar appear occasionally in 


the classical authors; ef. Cicero, ad Att. 2, 15, 3, nondwy 


plane ingemueram : salve, dixit Arrius. 

The preceding pages illustrate the remarkable abundance 
of the paratactic type of sentence structure in Provencal. 
It will be seen that nearly every relation ordinarily expresse! 
by means of subordinating conjunctions and pronouns my 
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also be indicated by parataxis. Provencal in this respect 
evidently remains in the earlier stage of a literary language 


struggling to free itself from the primitive method of 


stringing concepts together without unity. Nevertheless the 
fondness of the language for parataxis must not be over- 
estimated. Beside every form of sentence-structure with 


parataxis there existed another form with hypotaxis and the 


latter are numerically the more important. To illustrate 
this difference, I shall take that typical troubadour of the 
golden age, Bertran de Born. A count of the first twenty 
cansos of Stimming’s edition shows that Bertran employed 
parataxis to indicate a relation of concepts in about 16 % 
of all the sentences which clearly are subordinate in thought. 
In all remaining instances, he employs a_subordinating 
word, conjunction or pronoun. 

Vossler’ has lately pointed out that languages used by 
races in lower stages of culture prefer the paratactic type 
of sentence structure, those more advanced the hypotactic. 
Vossler uses the term parataxis in a more extended sense 
than I have done, but even restricting it in accordance with 
the definition given above, a comparison of Provengal with 
Old French on one hand and Early Italian on the other 
proves the justice of his general principle. Notwithstand- 
ing the diversity of the paratactic types in Provengal, a 
glance at Dubislav’s program’ shows that in Old French 
the variety is still greater. And that in numerical frequency 
Provengal is also inferior may be proved by a comparison 
of two works of like literary character, such as Orson de 
Beauvais and the Chanson de la Croisade contre les Albigeois. 
In the 3,600 lines of the former I have counted 95 unmis- 
takable cases of “subordinating”’ parataxis, while a like 
number of lines in the latter contained only 60. In Italian 


' Sprache als Schipfung und Entwicklung, p. 131. 
*For Old French forms lacking in Provengal, see Dubislay, p. 7, 9. 
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on the other hand parataxis is comparatively rare, much 
rarer than in Provengal.' The significance of these results 
from Vossler’s “ cultur-historisch ”’ standpoint cannot he 
mistaken. 

In the Old Provencal language itself a progressive 


tendency toward hypotaxis is quite evident. The best proof 


of this is afforded by a comparison of the two romans 
d’aventure, Flamenca, written probably about 1234,’ and 
Guillaume de la Barre, dated 1318. The former contains, 
in 5,300 lines, 94 examples of parataxis, while the latter 
has only 32. The difference is striking, and proves the 
existence of a real progress in the language. 

Another noteworthy fact is the relative scarcity of para- 
taxis in prose literature. In those prose monuments which 
are mere translations of Latin originals, this is not surpris- 
ing, but it is equally manifest in the Biographies of the 
Troubadours. The same fact, however, is noticeable in Old 
French. Villehardouin,* for instance, contains only thirce 
examples of defining parataxis. The explanation must, | 
think, be sought partly in the subservience of the prose 
authors to existing Latin models, and partly in their more 
deliberate habit of thought, so different from the emotional 
energy and rapidity of the lyric poets. 


WILLIAM PIERCE SHEPARD. 


1 Except with Dino Compagni, whose short-hand style is evidently pecu- 
liar to himself. 

?See Revillout, Revue des langues romanes, vil, pp. 5-18. 

*See Greving, Studien iiber die Nebensiitze bei Villehardouin, Kiel, 1903. 
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LIST OF TEXTS CITED, WITH ABBREVIATIONS. 


Ap. Ch. : Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie, Leipzig, 1895. 

Ba. Ch. : Bartsch, Chrestomathie provengale, 5¢ éd., Berlin, 1892. 

C. M. : Creseini, Manualetto provenzale, Verona, 1892. 

Denkm. : Suchier, Denkmdiler provenzalischer Literatur und Sprache, Halle, 
1883. 

In. Par. : Appel, Provenzalische Inedita aus Pariser Handseriften, Leipzig, 
1890. 

In. It. : Appel, Poésies inédites tirées des manuscrits d’ Italie, Paris, 1898. 

Dicht. : Schultz, Die provenzalischen Dichterinnen, Leipzig, 1888. 

Sirv. Jog. : Withoeft, Sirventes joglarese, Marburg, 1891. 

Alam. : Salverda de Grave, Le Troubadour Bertran @ Alamanon, Toulouse, 
1902. 

Aly. : Zenker, Die Lieder Peires von Auvergne, Erlangen, 1900. 

Aug. : Miiller, Die Gedichte des Guillem Augier Novella, Zs. f. rom. Phil., 
xx, 47-78. 

Barra: P. Meyer, Guillaume de la Barre, par Arnaut Vidal de Castelnaudari, 
Paris, 1895 (Soc. des ane. textes fr.). 

Biog. : Chabaneau, Les Biographies des troubadours en langue provencale, 
Toulouse, 1885. 

Blac. : Soltau, Die Werke des Trobadors Blacatz, Zs. f. rom. Phil., Xx10, 
201-248. 

Born : Stimming, Bertran de Born, sein Leben und seine Werke, Halle, 1879, 

Bornelh: Kolsen, Guiraut von Bornelh, der Meister der Trobadors, Berlin, 
1894. 

Brun. : Appel, Der Trobador Uc Brunec, in Tobler-Abhandlungen, Halle, 
1895, pp. 44-78. 

Capd. : Napolski, Leben und Werke des Trobadors Ponz de Capduoili, Halle, 
1880. 

Cere. : Dejeanne, Le Troubadour Cercamon, Toulouse, 1905. 

Crois. : P. Meyer, La Chanson de la croisade contre les Albigeois, Paris, 1875 
(Soc. de hist. de France). 

Dan. : Canello, La vita ¢ le opere del trovatore Arnaldo Daniello, Halle, 1883. 

Daur. : P. Meyer, Daurel et Beton, chanson de geste provengale, Paris, 1880 
(Soc. des anc. textes fr. ). 

S. Fe: J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Cancaio de Sancta Fides de Agen, Romania, 
XxXxI, 177-200. 

Flam. : P. Meyer, Le Roman de Flamenca, Ie éd., Paris, 1865. 

Gav. : Jeanroy, Poésies du troubadour Gavaudan, Romania, xxx1v, 498-539. 

Gesta : Schneegans, Gesta Karoli Magni ad Carcassonam et Narbonam, Halle, 
1898 (Rom. Bibl. xv). 

Monk : Philippson, Der Ménch von Montaudon, Halle, 1873. 
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Mont. : Coulet, Le Troubadour Guillem Montanhagol, Toulouse, 1898. 

Rog. : Appel, Das Leben und die Lieder des Trobadors Peire Rogier, Berlin, 
1882. 

Rom. : Zenker, Die Gedichte des Folquet von Romans, Halle, 1896 (Rom. 
Bibl. x1.) 

Rud. : Stimming, Der Troubadour Jaufre Rudel, sein Leben und sei) 
Werke, Halle, 1873. 

Sord. : de Lollis, Vita e Poesie di Sordello di Goito, Halle, 1896 (Rom. 


Bibl. x1). e 
Vaq. : Schultz, Die Briefe des Trobadors Raimbaut de Vaqueiras an Bonifi: 3 
I, Halle, 1893. 4 


Vid. : Bartsch, Peire Vidals Lieder, Berlin, 1857. 
Zorzi: Levy, Der Troubadour Bertolome Zorzi, Halle, 1883. 

Ba. Ch., Denkm., In. Par., In. It., Biog. are cited by page and line, al! 
the others by number of piece and line. 

The abbreviation Un. signifies that the citation is to be found among the 
‘*unechte Lieder,’’ included in the respective editions of the troubadour 
cited. 
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XIII.—THE VOWS OF BALDWIN. 
A Stupy In MeEpI2vatL FIcTIOon. 


Although one of the most interesting of Middle English 
romances, the Avowing of Arthur has been singularly neg- 
lected. The story is told with the gratifying freshness 
which marks Gawain and the Green Knight and the other 
poems of the Northern school. The incidents of which the 
story is composed are fitted into the general framework 
with rare skill. Even more striking is the vividness of 
the characterization. The ordinary romance character is a 
dummy upon which are hung splendid clothes tagged with 
catalogues of all the virtues. Dealing with these person- 
ages is often like handling the bits of cardboard stamped 


? with which students in com- 


“sugar,” “tea,” “ potatoes,’ 
mercial colleges play. But in this romance there is sharp 
distinction between Arthur, genial, brave, a practical joker, 
and Baldwin, a man of few words, cynical without being 
bitter, nonchalant, a man of deeds; between Kay, impulsive, 
always getting into scrapes, inclined to jeer at others, a 
great boy with a boy’s love of adventure, and Gawain, the 
courteous knight, equally ready to aid beauty in distress and 
to assist a comrade in time of need. The story is crowded 
with incidents, and the verse is vigorous and effective. 

The literary relations of this romance are interesting and 
important. With the possible exception of a political poem 
entitled the Vows of the Heron, we have in it the best 
example in English of the singular custom of “ gabbing,”’ 
while it is certainly not inferior to the more famous French 
romance of boastful vowing, the Pelerinage Charlemagne. 
The hunting of the boar seems to be a late popular redaction 
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of one of the most elaborate of Celtic tales. The stories of 
Gawain and Kay, while of the stock type, are given with 
new vivacity by this Northern poet and introduce sone 
of the most interesting characteristics of chivalric romance. 
The three vows of Baldwin, against jealousy, lack of hos)i- 
tality, and cowardice, with the adventures which follow upou 
his keeping of them, indicate a relationship of structure 
between this romance and an extremely widespread class 
of popular fictions. Finally, in the vow against jealousy 
and the test to which Baldwin is subjected the romance is 
brought into connection with a class of tales with which 
Shakspere’s Cumbeline is pretty certainly related. Other 
incidents have sources less interesting, while as a document 
which throws considerable light upon English life in mediv- 
val times this romance is not unimportant. All in all, it 
would be difficult to find a Middle English romance wit! 
literary relations more significant and varied. 

Nevertheless, the poem has been rarely referred to by 
scholars and no extended investigation has been published. 
The text has been printed but once, by Robson, for the 
Camden Society, in 1842. Brandl has a brief comment in 
Paul’s Grundriss,' and another note was given by the late 
Gaston Paris.? Professor Kittredge some years ago noted 
a Latin “tragedy” in the Poetria of Johannes de Garlandia 
containing a story similar to that of the soldiers and the 
women.* At another time I hope to discuss the boar-hunt, 
with its custom of vowing upon an animal and the possible 
relations of the romance to the famous Kilhweh and Olwe, 
and also the curious jumble of materials drawn from con- 
ventional chivalric romances. The aim of the present 
article is to discuss the vows of Baldwin and _ several 


problems which the last half of the poem suggests. 


"1, 665. * Hist, Litt. de France, xxx, 111 ff. 
3M. L. N., vu, 251. 
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It will be remembered that upon hearing of the terrible 
depredations wrought by an immense wild boar, Arthur, 
who with his knights is at Carlisle, resolves to kill the 
monster. He takes with him Gawain, Kay, and Baldwin. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to kill the beast, Arthur vows 
to encounter him single-handed, and calls upon the others to 
make their vows. Gawain will watch all night by the tarn, 
Kay will ride up and down the forest ready to do battle 
should occasion present. Baldwin, who is characterized 
throughout the romance as a man of extreme taciturnity, 
given to deeds rather than words, and with a strong tinge 
of cynicism, makes three vows instead of one, and these are 
of a very peculiar character. His vows, made merely “ to 
stinte oure stryfe,” are never to be jealous of his wife; 
never to be afraid of death, and never to refuse his hospi- 
tality to any who may call upon him. Our interest is 
aroused (1) by the fact that he makes three vows, not one, 
as was the case in such ceremonies ;' (2) by the striking 
differences between his vows and those of his companions. 
It will be noted that the vows made by Arthur, Gawain, 
and Kay each involved some deed of knighthood which was 
to be actually performed. But Baldwin had no wild beast 
to slay, no mysterious tarn to watch, no forest paths to 
guard, Again, his vows were apparently forgotten as soon 


' For an excellent example of the custom of vowing upon an animal, ef. 
The Vows of the Heron, Wright, Polit. Poems and Songs, pp. 1ff. Thata 
considerable formality was observed in Arthurian romance finds abundant 
evidence, notably in La Queste del Saint Graal (ed. Furnivall, pp. 14 ff.) In 
general, it may be said that when some unusual event took place, or when 
some especially dainty dish was served at meat, it was the custom of Ar- 
thur to make a vow, and it became at once obligatory upon the chief 
knights to follow with their vows. As for vowing upon the boar, in par- 
ticular, we may also cf. the Hervar Saga, in which we are told that men 
used to lead the Soma-boar before the king and men laid their hands on 
his bristles to make their vows. (Corp. Poeticum Boreale 1, 405-406. ) 
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as uttered. We have no indications that he thought it 
necessary for him to alter his ordinary course of life, or that 
he even remembered his vows, until in the dénowement he 
explains how he came to make such vows. Thus the vows 
relate not to deeds which he swears to perform but to a 
philosophy of life which he has already long held. That 
this is true is made evident in the closing scene, where the 
philosopher-knight explains the time and the occasion whicl 
led him to come to each conclusion. A certain happening 
many years previously determined him that it was of no use 
to be jealous of a woman. Other experiences brought the 
conclusion that it is foolish to refuse hospitality and useless 
to fear death. Then it is evident that these were no new 
rules of conduct but were the statements of certain guiding 
principles of Baldwin’s life, phrased as one may phrase 
New Year’s resolutions. Thus the attitude of Baldwin 
toward the ceremony of vowing becomes very interesting. 
He listens with entire good humor while the king makes the 
somewhat foolish vow to attack the beast single-handed, and 
while the others make vows which will necessitate their 
spending a disagreeable if not a perilous night; then he 
satisfies the etiquette of the occasion by phrasing  thiree 
principles constituting his philosophy of life. Having done 
this, he immediately forgets that he has vowed anything at 
all; a fact to be insisted on, because the vows, once mace, 
become practically geasa upon him in that if he fails to 
observe the restrictions which they place upon his conduct 
he will be subject to ridicule and a certain disgrace." Thus 


' Celtic literature is full of references to geasa, or tabus, which were laid 
upon various heroes and became matters of life or death to them. Some- 
times the heroes knew of these geasa; sometimes not. It was geasa for 
Diarmaid to hunt wild boars ; his enemy knew this and craftily laid a trap 
by which Diarmaid was induced to hunt a monstrous boar. After a des- 
perate fight the hero was slain. Professor Kittredge cites an Irish tale in 
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it is clear that Baldwin was subjected to three tests of his 
knighthood, though these tests were quite different from 
those usually found in Arthurian romance. He was uncon- 
scious that he was being tried; if he had failed in any of 
the tests he would have been held up to the ridicule of the 
court. 

By this time, the peculiar structure of this part of the 
romance should be evident. In seeking an explanation, one 
must keep in mind not only the fact that he makes three 
vows, vows of an unusual type, instead of one, but that he 
is characterized throughout the story as a man given to 
sententious speech, that these vows are in reality maxims 
underlying his philosophy of life, and that while he is 
unconscious of the tests, failure to keep his vows will bring 


some 


eee eee 


disaster. 
THE “THREE CouNSELS” TYPE. 


The number three, like the number seven, has long been 
sacred. Every reader of fairy tales knows how common are 
stories involving three wishes. In the Celtic poets songs 


frequently are constructed in a similar manner. For ex- 


which a young champion defeats Morraha in a game of cards and says : 
‘T lay on you the bonds of the art of the druid, not to sleep two nights in 
one house, nor finish a second meal at the one table, till you bring me the 
sword of light and news of the death of Anshgayliacht.’’ (Harv. Stud. and 
Notes, vil, 163.) Every man who entered Fenian ranks had four geasa 
laid upon him. ‘‘ The first, never to receive a portion with a wife, but to 
choose her for good manners and virtues ; the second, never to offer violence 
to any woman ; the third, never to refuse any one for anything he might 
possess (7. e., refuse to any one); the fourth, that no single warrior should 
ever flee before nine (i. ¢., less than nine) champions.’’ (Hyde, Lit. Hist. 
Ireland, p. 373.) This account of the conditions on which a hero was ad- 
mitted to Fenianship is interesting because two of the geasa coincide with 
Baldwin’s vows against cowardice and inhospitable action, and also because 
the four geasa form practically a code of morals, a statement of the quali- 
ties of the ideal knight. 
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ample, Caeilte sings of three things in great plenty, thre 
sorts of music, three noises, three fruit crops, three sons, etc.' 

In the wisdom literature of the oriental peoples aphoristic 
sayings are grouped in the same fashion; the number thre« 
being the usual basis. A familiar example is found in the 
book of Proverbs.? Here the author uses the number three, 
but immediately changes to four by a fixed formula. “There 
be three things which are too wonderful for me, yea, four 
which I know not: the way of an eagle in the air, the way 


of a serpent upon a rock, the way of a ship in the midst of 


the sea, and the way of a man with a maid.” The same 
type of construction is used to explain the three (four) thing: 
that are never satisfied ; the three (four) things for which the 
arth is disquieted ; the four things which are little upon 
the earth, but are exceeding wise ; and the three (four) thing: 
which are comely in going. Other examples in Hebrew 
wisdom literature are not hard to find. 

If we turn to such Eastern books of wisdom as the Fable- 
of Bidpai we-note the same form for presenting maxims and 
aphorisms. Love of friends, we are told, is increased by 
three things: (1) that one should go to his friend’s house ; 
(2) that he should see his friend’s wife and children ; (:) 
that he should eat and drink in his friend’s company. 
Again, “a wise man has said that there are three thing: 
with which only a madman of weak discernment will meddle, 
and whoever meddles with them shall in no wise escape from 
them. One of them is approach to a prince, the second, 
confidence in women concerning matters which are secret 
and terrible, and the third the conduct of the man who took 
deadly poison to try or test it.” * 


1 Silva Gadelica, 11, 111. A similar song is given on p. 124 of the same 
volume. 
* Ch. 30. ’ Keith-Falconer ed., p. 161. * Ibid., p. 8. 
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From this practise of combining wise sayings into groups 
of three sprang a stock type of constructing tales. How 
this came about may be realized if one »bserves how effec- 
tively stories might be introduced to explain the aphorism. 
In the example from the book of Proverbs cited above, how 
easy it would be to illustrate “the way of a man with a 
maid” bya story. Or, in the case of the three things which 


disquiet the earth, stories might be told to emphasize the bad 


influence of a servant who is put on the throne, or of a fool 
who is filled with meat, or of an odious woman when she is 
married, or of an handmaid that is heir to her mistress. 
Even better suited to such a treatment would be the three 
warnings found in the Indian fables; and the second, regard- 
ing putting one’s trust in women, has in fact been illustrated 
by scores of stories, and is an element in the philosophy of 
Baldwin. 

Thus there developed a new type of construction. Some- 
times the stories are obviously meant to drive home the 
lesson taught by the aphorism. The great collections of 
exempla are illustrations of this use, though each exemplum 
commonly deals with one aphorism, not three. In other 
cases the didactic element is almost lost sight of, and the 
three counsels or maxims simply supply a convenient frame 
to which may be attached a series of otherwise unrelated 
stories. The popularity of this form of construction was 
immense. The mere bibliography of the subject is formid- 
able, and includes tales in almost every language known. 
The favorite form of the story is as follows: Three counsels 
as to one’s conduct are obtained by a person either as a wage 
for work performed or as a purchase ; afterwards the life 
of the fortunate possessor of these maxims is saved by his 
observance of them in time of peril; or, in case he forgets 
them, he suffers the loss of property or of life. Without 
atempting anything like an exhaustive account of this 
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story-cycle, it will be useful to examine some representatiy: 
stories, and to try to organize the material under the seyer,| 
forms most frequently met. 


TYPICAL FORMS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


A study of the stories which belong to this cycle sho. 
that there are five important types. In the first, three rule. 
of life are given, with no stories based upon them and wit) 


but little story element, if any, even in the statement. |) 
the second, a king purchases three maxims and his lite is 
saved by observing them. In the third, a poor man, or » 
youth just leaving home, engages as a servant; at th 
expiration of his term of service he is given his choice 
between receiving his pay or in place of it three maxins; 
he chooses the wise sayings, and afterwards has occasion to 
be thankful that he did so. In the fourth, the king appear 
as a wise teacher, who sells or gives three counsels to certain 
pupils. In the fifth and last, a man who is poor but wise 
pays for some service done him by giving three advices in 
place of money. 


Type I. Three rules of life are stated; no applicutic 
made, 

This is the primitive form of the cycle. An example lias 
already been cited from the Fables of Bidpai; the teaching 
is that one should not approach a prince (with presumption), 
or place confidence concerning important matters in a woman, 
or take poison in order to test it. Another example, from 
the same book, is as follows: “It has been said by the wis 
that a man who follows after the fear of God ought not (! 
to withhold questions from asceties, since they ean bring him 
near to God; nor (2) to withhold from princes anything that 
may help them to fight against their enemies and bring then 
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to rest and the peace of their army; nor (3) to withhold 
from his friend anything that may console his trouble and 
relieve his distress.” ' Of the same character is the account 
of the three things essential to the wise man. ‘(1) Let 
him examine what profitable and what harmful things he is 
doing, so that he may beware of the harmful and pursue the 
profitable. (2) Let him be watchful so that he may not 
suffer hurt, and beware lest his good things be snatched 
from him. (3) Let him discern with the clear eye of the 
mind what good things he expects to receive, that he be 
active and eager to get them and afraid of the harmful 
things lest they touch him.’” 

The way in which the development from a mere statement 
of maxims to a story took place is illustrated by some 
versions of Bidpai’s fables in which it is expressly said that 
the fables are intended to illustrate the counsels. In one 
version,» fourteen maxims are given for the guidance of 
kings. Among them are several repeatedly met elsewhere, 
such as, “ When you have once acquired what you have 
diligently sought, preserve it carefully ;” “do not be too 
hasty, but weigh and examine what you plan to do;” 
“never be disturbed at the accidents of the world.’’ The 
fables which follow emphasize the importance of these 
counsels, 

But the most famous example of a story of this type, 
where there is only the slightest narrative element, with no 
development of illustrations, is the exemplum of the nightin- 
gale. There are countless versions of it, in many languages. 
As good a case as any is that given by Jacques de Vitry.* 
A man catches a nightingale, which tells him that if he will 


'P. 164 (Keith-Falconer ed. ). ? Pp. 21 (Keith-Falconer ed. ). 

* The Fables of Pilpay, London, 1818. The editor’s name is not given. 

* The Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, ed. for F. L. 8. by Thomas F. Crane, 
No. 28. 
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release her she will teach him wisdom which will prove of 
great benefit to him. He assents, and after the bird has 
reached a safe place, she says: ‘“ Numquam apprehendere 
coneris que apprehendere non possis, et nunquam de re 
perdita doleas, quam recupare nequeas, et verbo incredibili 
numquam fidem adhibeas.’’ Whether the peasant immedi- 
ately grasped the application of these advices to his own 
release of the bird in hand, is not explained. Neither are 
we told whether the peasant found any use for the counsels 
or not, nor what the occasion was. This exvemplum, there- 
fore, represents a primitive form of the type. The next 
step was to use the incident as a basis for developing a 
complex story." 

It is not essential to the present discussion to make a 
complete collection of versions of this exemplum. It is 
found in Barlaam and Josaphat, under slightly different form, 
and in Legenda Aurea. Lydgate has a version of it, under 
the title of “The Chorle and the Byrde.”? In the Gesu 
Romanorum it is told of the emperor Boemius.* An Old 
French version is given in Le Grand’s collection under the 
title “ Le Lai de l’Oiselet.”* In Petrus Alphonsus, the order 
of the counsels is different, and the second one reads, “Quod 


5 


tuum est habe semper, si potes.”° This is also the counsel 


found in “ Le Lai l’Oiselet,’”—“Ce que tu tiens dans tes 


x 


mains ne le jette pas a tes pieds.’ Greek and Latin 
parallels have also been found. 


1 Here, as elsewhere, I am not speaking of the chronology of these stories 
as a matter of centuries or years. I am dealing with types, with referenc: 
to their primitive or developed forms. Of course a primitive type may be 
preserved long after the cycle has taken a more complicated form. 

* Printed in Ashmole, Theatrum Chemicum. 

3 Ed. Oesterley, No. 73. 

* Fabliaux ou Contes, v, 27 ff. 

5Ed. Schmidt, No. 23. Schmidt’s note {p. 150) is very valuable a: 
contains an extensive bibliography. 


} 
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Type II. A king purchases three counsels, which are the 
means at a later time of saving his life. 


This is one of the most important forms of the cycle.’ 
The purchase of the counsels forms the introduction to the 


story, and the main interest is centered in the plot made 
against the king’s life and the way in which the three 
advices deliver him. The most widely known example of 
this type is found in the Gesta Romanorum.? A merchant 
has for sale “tres sapiencias,” and the emperor purchases 
them. They are: (1) Quicquid agas, prudenter agas, et 
respice finem. (2) Numquam viam publicam dimittas 
propter semitam. (3) Numquam hospicium ad manendum 
de nocte in domo alicuius accipias, ubi dominus domus est 
senex et uxor iuvencula.” For these the emperor gives a 
thousand florins, but they are worth the price, for afterwards 
on three separate occasions his life is saved by his observ- 
ance of them. 

Somewhat similar is an account in Etienne de Bourbon 


of a king who pays a great price for the counsel “In 


‘It is impossible to consider all the tales belonging to this and the 
following types. Some idea of the extent of the cycle may be gained 
from Oesterley’s note in his edition of the Gesta (p. 727), where he cites 
Plutarch, de Garrulitate, 14; P. Alphonsus, 19; Dialog. creaturar, 93 ; 
Vincent Bellovac, Spec. mor. 3, 1, 10, p. 907; Bromyard 9, 14; Specul. 
Exem. 5, 97; Pelbartus, 21; Mart. Polon. ex. 8, N.; Arnoldus de 
Hollandia, 1, 8, 5, 2; Baldo, 3; Liber Apum, 2, 43, 3; Lucanor, 48; 
Bibl. des romans, p. 197; Fuggilozio, 158; Libro di nov. 18, p. 41; 
Boner, 100; H. Sachs, 1, 4, 383; Eyering, 2, 51; Forty Viziers, p. 235; 
Egenolf, 114; Memel, p. 360; Acerra philolog. 4, 39; Abraham a S. Cl. 
Lauberhiitt, 1, 259; Zeitverkiirzer, 498 ; Haupt’s Zeitschr. 1, 407 ; Mass- 
mann, Kaiserchr. 3, 74. Other versions are found in Archivio per le 
Tradizioni Popolari, 11, 98; in Mélusine, rv, 166, and in Museon, 1884, 
pp. 552-560; Straparola, Night 1, Tale 7, is another example. I am 
indebted to Professor Kittredge for some additional parallels. Dunlop has 
a brief bibliographical note in Hist. Fic., 1, 76. René Basset, in his Contes 
Populaire Berbéres ( p. 227) has an excellent bibliography. 

* Ed. Oesterley, pp. 431 ff. 
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omnibus factis tuis considera antequam facias, ad quem 
finem inde venire valeas.”' By following this advice the 
king’s life is saved in a time of great peril. The resem- 
blance between this advice and the first one in the story 
from the Gesta will be noted. There is an Arabian story in 
which the same maxim figures: “Let him who begins a 
thing consider its end.”? This saves the life of the king 
when a wicked surgeon who has plotted his death comes to 
bleed him. Both these stories are evidently closely allic« 
to the parable of Kulla Panthaka in Buddhaghosha’s Pori- 
bles, where a youth who had received from his teacher the 
charm, ‘‘ Why are you busy? I know what you are about,” 
sold it to the king for a thousand pieces of gold. The 
prime minister, meanwhile, had made a plot against the 
king by which the barber was to murder him. While 
the king was being shaved, however, he kept repeating these 
words over and over, all unconsciously, which so terrified 
the barber that he confessed all.* 


Type III. A poor man, or a youth just leaving howe 
engages as a servant; at the end of the term of service he is 
offered either his wages or three counsels ; he chooses the latter, 
and, in the adventures which follow, these save his life. 


1 No. 81 (ed. Lecoy, p. 77). Cf. also article by Th. de Puymaigre in 
Archivio per le Tradizioni Popolari for 1884 ; and also Clouston, Pop. Tales 
and Fictions, 11, 317. 

* Beloe, Oriental Apologues, cited by Clouston, op. cit., p. 318. Clouston 
calls attention to similar stories in the Turkish romance of the Forty 
Vazirs ; in several collections of Italian Tales, and in Gonzenbhach’s 
Sicilianische Marchen. 

* Another version of this last story relates that the charm was ‘‘ Do J not 
know why you rub your neck against the rock,’’ which also means, ‘‘ 10 | 
not know why you whet your razor.’”’ This charm is given the king by the 
stupid attempts of a favorite but illiterate minister to write a complimentary 
verse in accordance with a test proposed by jealous companions who thought 
such a verse would arouse the king’s anger. The dénouement is the same 
in both cases and the story is practically the same as that which illustrates 
the first maxim in the Gesta. (Clouston, op. cit., 1, 491.) 
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Stories belonging to this type are very numerous. A 
good example is the tale of Ivan, which is a Celtic version, 
though the type is probably of Eastern origin.’ Ivan is 
very poor, so he leaves his wife and travels far toward the 
East until he reaches a farmer’s house ; here he engages for 
three years, his wages to be 3tb. At the end of the year, 
his master offers him the amount due but proposes that he 
take a piece of advice instead. To this Ivan consents, 
though unwillingly ; so he is told, “Never leave the old 
road for the sake of a new one.” At the end of the second 
year, the same scene is enacted, and the counsel Ivan 
receives is, “ Never lodge where an old man is married to a 
young woman.” At the end of the third year the advice is, 
“ Honesty is the best policy.” Ivan now returns to his 
wife, carrying with him as a present from his former master 
a cake. He meets many adventures on the way, and would 
have lost his life but for the three counsels he had received, 
each of which is the basis for a thrilling experience. When 
he at last reaches home, he finds his three years’ wages in 
his cake.? 

Another story of the same type is told of the Baker of 
Beanly.* A poor widow’s son leaves his mother in order to 
look for work. He finds a situation, and soon falls in love 
with his master’s daughter; the night of their marriage he 
leaves her to find a better place. He binds himself to a 
baker for seven years; at the end of the term the master 
commends him and promises better pay for another seven 
years. This term, likewise, is completed, and the baker 


‘Jacobs, Celtic Fairy Tales, p. 195 ff. 

* Jacobs’s note cites Archaelogia Britannia, 1707, ed. Lluyd ; Blackwood’ s 
Magazine, May, 1818; and Lover’s tale, The Three Advices. Healso shows 
that the tale was popular in Cornwall and Wales. 

* Clouston, W. A., The Baker of Beanly, Folk Lore, 11, 183 fi. The Gaelic 
text is printed by Alex. McBain in the Celtic Magazine, July, 1857. 
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renews his offer. At the end of twenty-one years the 
baker asks him if he prefers the wages or three advices, 
He chooses the counsels, which are: (1) Keep the proper 
roundabout road. (2) Do not stay in the house with a 
young and beautiful wife who has an old, surly husband. 
(3) Think thrice before you ever lift your hand to strike 
anyone. The remainder of the tale is of the stock type, 
telling how each of these counsels saves the life of the hero. 
The adventures are not the same as those found elsewhere, 
an admirable proof that the three-counsels type of construc- 
tion was well-known at the time the tale was put together, 
and that it was used simply as the framework on which to 
hang new and really unrelated incidents. 

Of the same character is a Mingrelian tale of a poor 
orphan who ‘in his utmost extremity met a fair stranger who 
said that if he would bind himself to his service for three 
years he would receive three counsels of the greatest value. 
At the end of the first year, the clever man said to the 
youth, “‘ Whatever thou seest outside thy yard, throw it into 
thy yard.” At the end of the second year, the counsel was, 
“Lend nothing to anybody unless thou art much pressed to 
do so.” At the end of the last year, when the youth was 
ready to depart, he was advised, “Tell not thy secret to a 
woman.” A little variation is introduced into the remainder 
of the tale. The youth observes the first counsel, and meets 
with good fortune ; the second and third he disregards, and 
disaster is the result. It will be observed how persistent 
is the construction of these tales by means of the three 
counsels, and how the main part of each story consists in the 
account of the perils which the hero avoided if he kept the 
counsels in mind, while bad fortune was his if he forgot 
them. 


1 Wardrop, Georgian Folk- Tales, p. 110. 
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The most elaborate tale belonging to this type is Ruodlieb, 
which involves twelve counsels instead of three.' Here the 
hero serves a king, and at the expiration of his term is 
given the usual choice. He prefers to have the counsels, 


and receives twelve advices, of which the most interesting 
are the following: (1) Trust no red-beard. (2) Leave not 
the highway for the byway. (3) Avoid lodging where there 
is an old man with a young wife. (4) Never hitch a mare 
with foal to a harrow, otherwise you may lose the colt. 
(5) Don’t visit a dear friend too often; rarer visits bring 
higher regard. (6) Don’t take even a beautiful eigenmagd 
as a wife; she will prove too proud. (7) Seek a wife only 
where your mother advises it; when you win her, treat her 
well, but remain her master; don’t trust secrets to her. 
(8) Keep your anger and delay revenge at least over night. 
(9) Do not contend with your master. (10) Don’t leave 
the church until mass is all said. The remainder of the 
story is quite conventional ; a series of experiences involy- 
ing these counsels is found. 

Many other examples belonging to this type might be 
cited. There is a Cornish mdrchen, in which Hans leaves 
his wife and serves three years; at the end of the time he 
receives three advices and a cake: (1) Don’t leave the old 
way for the new; (2) Don’t lodge where is an old husband 
with a young wife; (3) Do not strike in anger.? The use of 
these counsels is conventional. In a West Cornwall tale 
the same advices are given, together with the counsel : 
“Never swear to any body or thing seen through a glass.” * 
The story is also applied to men who come from other 
countries to England. In one version, a Highlander spends 


Ed. F. W. E. Seiler, Halle, 1882. 

? Cited by Seiler in his Ruodlieb, p. 52. 

* Bottvell, Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall, 2nd Series, 
p. 77 ff. 
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three years thus and is paid in advices of the conventional! 
type.’ An Irishman has a similar experience, in another 
tale, but carries away two cakes instead of one.? Sometimes 
the three years of service become forty, as in a Sicilian tale,’ 
but the usual three counsels follow. There are Spanish, 
Italian, and German versions of tales belonging to this 


type.* 


Type IV. Three counsels are obtained from a king (@) hy 
purchase ; (b) by living for a time under his instruction. In 
some cases a monk or a friend takes the place of the king. 


This type is not so clearly defined as the one just treated. 
It is the opposite of Type II, where the king is the 
purchaser. In the stories belonging to this type the king is 
famed for his wisdom. The story may even be ascribed to 
Solomon, as in a Jewish version cited by M. Lévi.’ Three 
brothers study with Solomon for three years; then they 
resolve to go home. The king asks them whether they 
prefer three hundred pieces of gold or three counsels, and 
they choose the gold. On the way home, however, they are 
induced by the youngest brother to return to the king and 
ask for the counsels instead of the money. This done, they 
set out once more. The youngest brother, who keeps the 
maxims in mind, prospers exceedingly ; the others disregard 
them and are killed. 


'Seiler’s Ruodlieb, p. 52. The story is in Cuthbert Bede’s The White 
Wife, London, 1868, p. 141. 

? Also cited by Seiler, who points out Spanish and Italian parallels. 

3 Gonzenbach, Sicilianische Marchen, 11, 133. 

*Cf. Mistral, Lis Iselo d’ Or (Avignon, 1876); Gradi, La Vigilia di Pasqua 
di Ceppo ; Trueba, Cuentos Populares ; La Enciclopedia ( May, 1879); Jeck- 


lin, Volkstiimliches aus Graubiinden (1, 116-118); Zingerle, Lusernisches 


Worterbuch (p. 69); Hahn, Contes Populaires Grecs (p. 222); Lutolf, 
Sagen, briiuche und legenden aus Luzern (p. 85). 
5 In Mélusine, m1, 514 ff. Cf. also Revue des Etudes Juives, t. x1, pp. 50-74. 
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More interesting than this is the story told in the Irish 
Odyssey, Merugud Uilix Maice Leirtis.' In their wander- 
ings, the heroes landed at a place where they were told that 
the Judge of Right (Solomon) was lord, and that every man 
who got instruction from him would reach his native land at 
once. It was necessary to pay thirty ounces of gold each 
day for the instruction. To this they agreed, and at the end 
of the first day were advised, “Do not kill your enemy 
until you have had three counsels with yourself about it.’’ 
At the end of the second day, the precept was, “Do not 
follow a by-path but follow the main road.” The third, 
“Let none leave his place or dwelling, however impatient 
he may be, till the sun has reached the place where he is 


now.” They were then dismissed with the king’s blessing, 


eee 


and were given a box which they were forbidden to open 
until they got home; this box, of course, contained the 
ninety ounces of gold they had paid the king. 

A Norse variant of this tale has been found.? Haco 
takes service with the king of Denmark, who instructs him 


isa 


af 


in the arts of the silversmith, of the goldsmith, and finally 
in architecture. At the end of each year he asks of the king 
some piece of advice. At the expiration of the three years 
he had learned, besides the arts he studied, (1) never to 
trust a little man or a man with red hair; (2) never to leave 
church, no matter how great the haste, until mass has ended ; 
(3) if angry to say the Lord’s prayer three times before 
attacking one’s enemy. The remainder of the story has 
the conventional adventures, with the great service of the 
counsels duly emphasized. 

A variant of the type is seen in two stories in which 
some one else is substituted for the king. In one, an 
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oriental tale, a poor widow’s son marries a princess ; they 
live in great poverty because the girl is exiled with her 
husband. She advises her husband to visit a wise monk 
B and get his counsel. This is done and the youth is given 
three maxims which afterwards saved his life: (1) She 
whom one loves the best is the most beautiful ; (2) patience 
a leads to safety ; (3) there is good in every patient waiting.' 
: Another variant is more complicated, and is also oriental.’ 
. A youth is about to travel and is given three counsels by a 
friend. The first one, “Give not thy heart to the love of 
” is illustrated by a story somewhat 








the world and riches, 
like that told about Joseph and Potiphar’s wife ; it is very 
complex and narrates many adventures. The second advice, 
“Do not trust implicitly in persons whose character is 
neither known nor tested,” is also followed by a long tile 
made up of many short ones and covering about twenty-five 











pages. The third advice, “Be provident and do not despise a 

the counsel of friends,” is followed by another set of stories. s 

Altogether, these three advices, with the stories for which ¢ 

they serve as frame, occupy about eighty-five pages. Thus : 

the romance is an admirable example of the use to which e 

this stock type was put after it had been fully developed.’ A 

1Seklemain, The Golden Maiden, pp. 141 ff. f 

ty ? Clouston, Eastern Romances, pp. 11 ff. # 

+3 *In Hazlitt’s Karly Popwlar Poetry, 1, 200 ff., is an interesting account of ¥ 

ie ct how a merchant, being away from home on a trading expedition, bought e 

ae many rich gifts for a courtesan of whom he was enamoured, and at last, 3 

Sy thinking of his rather plain and sober-minded wife, purchased as a present S 
| be for her a ‘“‘peny worth of witt.’? An old man sold him this counsel, which 
¥ z was to the effect that if he would return from a journey dressed vilely and 
+e ; apparently ruined, he would learn that which would profit him. He fol- 
ie lowed this advice. The courtesan spurned him, now that his money was 
ce | gone, but the faithful wife was true and said that she would go out and 


4 { | work for him. Naturally, he reformed his method of living. 
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Type V. Counsels are used in place of money in paying 
for small services. 

This type differs from III in that the element of choice 
is not introduced ; the money is not concealed in a cake or 
a loaf; the person who gives the advices is too poor to make 
payment in any other way. The type is interesting because 
it proves that at one time advice had a market value and 
could be bought and sold like tea or sugar. Very few shoe- 
makers would nowadays accept three pieces of advice in 
payment for some repairing work; yet there is an oriental 
story based on this very odd business transaction.'| A young 
cobbler mends the shoes of a darivesh and gets in payment 
three counsels: (1) Set not out on a journey until you have 
found your fellow traveler; (2) light not in a waterless 
place; (3) enter great cities when the sun is rising. The 
cobbler follows these advices, and they save his life. The 
facts are that in those days, if one offered counsels instead 
of money it was not safe to refuse, for nobody knew when 
some dire peril would come upon a man who had just had such 
an opportunity to get wisdom. Neither history nor litera- 
ture records the sad fate of those who dared refuse proffered 
advice. In some cases it was accepted unwillingly, as we 
have seen. In all recorded cases, however, it was accepted, 
though sometimes it was straightway forgotten and then 
swift destruction overtook the careless one. 

Evidence of the money value of advice is given by a 
story of a Brahman whose wife, having been deserted by 
him, tells him she is in need.? He gives her a paper con- 
taining four bits of advice. These she does not need for 
personal use, so she sells them for a lach of rupees. This 


‘Gibbs, J. W. (tr.), Hist. of the Forty Vazirs, No. 18. 
* Knowles, Folk- Tales of Kashmir, p. 33. A similar tale is in North Indian 
Notes and Queries, 111, 327. 
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is the introduction to a very long tale of how the purchaser 
of the counsels several times saved his life by following them. 


The substance of the counsels was: (1) Let one beware of 


sleeping in a strange place ; (2) a man may test his friends 
if he is in need, but if he is not in need let not his friends 
try him; (3) a married sister will receive a man well or i}! 
according as he comes in state or in poverty; (4) a man 
must not depend on others to do his work. 

This lengthy classification of the types under which the 
tales belonging to this evcle may be placed, will be closed 
by a reference to a humorous form of type V, which tells 
how an impecunious trickster tried to deceive a porter.' The 
cheat bought a box of glasses and sought a porter to carry 
it. He otiered the servant his choice between the usual tee 
and three counsels. This was a safe proposition, since, 
according to the etiquette of such occasions, the porter could 
do nothing else than to accept the bits of advice. When 
one-third of the way had been traversed, the porter said 
that the box was heavy, so he begged for one of the word: 
to inspirit him. The rogue replied, “If any one tells you 
that slavery is better than freedom, don’t believe him.” 
The porter realized that his employer was making game 
of him but said nothing. When two-thirds the distance had 
been passed, he asked once more for his word of wisdom, 
whereupon he was given the advice, “If any one tells you 
that poverty is better than riches, don’t believe him.” At 
the end of the journey he secured the third advice betore 
he set the box down. It was, “If any one tells you that 
hunger is better than fulness, don’t believe him.” Where- 
upon the porter let the box fall, so that all the glass was 
broken, saying, “If any one tells you that there is one glass 
in this box not broken, don’t believe him.” 


1Steere, Swahili Tales, pp. 413-414. 
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The story last mentioned has a significance deeper than 
ihe mere humorous treatment of a common type. It is a 
prose parody of the story-type; it bears evidence to the 
extreme frequency with which this form of structure was 
used. It is important to note that we have in this story- 
cycle a type of construction as marked and as popular as the 
type represented by the Seven Wise Masters or by the Deca- 
merone. Just as the individual stories told in the Seven 
Wise Masters vary in the different versions, while all pre- 
serve the same frame, so with the individual stories used in 
different versions of this cycle. 


We have therefore a very large and important class of 


fictions, apparently oriental in origin but permeating every 
nation of Europe. In structure, the tale belonging to the 
cycle consists of an introduction telling how some student or 
some poor man or youth obtained three counsels. To get 
these, he had to give up the wages which he had served years 
to earn; three years in most cases, twenty-one in others, forty 
in at least one. This stock device serves as an introduction 
to a series of adventures which befall the hero, generally on 
his return from the place where he has been bound to service. 
By the means of these counsels, he is saved from disgrace 
or death. 

One more observation remains before we pass to the next 
topic: the source of these tales is undoubtedly popular. We 
are in an atmosphere quite different from that of courtly 
romance. These are stories born of the people. There are 
autions against hasty temper, cautions against the dangers 
of travel, cynical remarks about women, emphasis on the 
homely virtues. Before drawing any comparisons between 
the cycle and the Baldwin episode in the Avowing it is neces- 
sary to develop this last point a little more fully. 
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VirtvuEs ILLUSTRATED BY THESE TALES. 


A little observation will show that the counsels which 
occur most frequently in the tales examined fall under 
one or another of five heads. In the first class, counsels 
which illustrate the virtue of caution, the following example. 
have been cited in the pages immediately preceding: (1) 
Before you do anything, consider well the consequences 
(Etienne de Bourbon ; Gesta Romanorum ; Bidpai’s Fables ; 
The White Wife; Arabian, Spanish, and Italian méirchey), 
(2) If you spend a night in a strange place, don’t sleep, lest 
you be slain (Folk Tales of Kashmir). (3) Don’t spend the 
night in a house where there is a beautiful young wife with an 
old husband (The White Wife; Ruodlieb; Baker of Bean/y; 
Gesta ; Celtic Folk Lore; Cornish mérchen). (4) Keep the 
proper road, don’t leave the highway for the byway (Be«i/y; 
Greek mdrchen ; Gesta ; Irish Odyssey ; Italian and Cornisl 
méirchen ; Celtic Folk Lore). (5) Don’t set out until vou 
have a fellow traveler ; light not in a waterless place ; ente: 
a great city while the sun is rising (The Forty Vazirs).  ((i 
Don’t trust apparent submission of enemy (Bidpai). (7 
Don’t trust a red beard (Story of Haco; Ruodlich). (s 
Don’t trust persons whose character is not known (Luv. 
Romances). (9) Lend nothing unless compelled (Georgia 
Tales). 

In the second class, in which the virtue of controlling the 
temper is illustrated, we have such counsels as the following: 
(1) Think thrice before lifting the hand to strike (Bean!y). 
(2) Don’t kill thy enemy until thou has held three counse!- 
with thyself about it (Irish Od.). (3) Be mild, and of an 
affable temper (Bidpai). (4) Keep thy anger and delay 
revenge over night (Ruodlieb; Cornish, Sicilian, Grek 


mérchen). 
Illustrations of the third class, in which eynical view- 
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about women are expressed, are as follows: (1) Trust noth- 
ing to a woman (Jewish Cownsels of Solomon). (2) If a man 
has a married sister and visits her in pomp, she will receive 
him for the sake of what she can gain, but if he comes in 
poverty she will disown him (Folk Tales of Kash.). (3) Tell 
not thy secret to a woman (Georgian Tales). (4) Place no 
reliance on a woman’s love, for it changes on every frivolous 
fancy (Bidpai). (5) A wise man places no confidence in 
women on matters secret and terrible (Bidpai). 

As to patience, (1) Don’t be disturbed at the accidents of 
the world (Bidpai). (2) Don’t weep over that which is lost 
(Nightingale, ete.). (3) Patience leads to safety (Golden 
Maiden). (4) There is good in every patient waiting ([bid.). 

Some other virtues, chiefly those pertaining to the simple 
philosophy of humble lives, are illustrated: Don’t contend 
with thy master (Ruod.); honesty is the best policy (Celtic 
F.); she whom one loves best is most beautiful (Golden 
Maiden) ; don’t leave the church until mass is said (F. L. 
Ill: 556; Haeo; Ruod.); don’t withhold from thy friend 
anything that increases his happiness (Bid.) ; when you have 
acquired what you have sought, preserve it (Bid. ; Nightin- 
gale, ete.) ; never decline good counsel and prudence (Bid.) ; 
seek not what is below your dignity (Bid., ete.). 


RELATION OF THIS CYCLE TO THE BALDWIN EPISODE. 


We are now ready to inquire as to the relation between 
this eyele of stories based on three counsels and the Baldwin 
episode. 

1. Attention has already been called to the fact that the 
part of the romance dealing with Baldwin’s vows is very 
different from what precedes. There are three vows, not 
one, as in the case of the others ; and this, too, in the face of 
the fact that only one vow was expected of a knight on the 
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occasion of such ceremonies. Again, Baldwin’s vows necessi- 
tate no action on his part. 

2. The vows once made, they become practically gevs 
for him. Although he apparently does not make them with 
any idea that his words will necessitate any particular action 
on his part, and though he evidently does not know that he 
is being tested until the king explains the joke, yet he would 
have suffered disgrace if he had failed to observe them. [H. 
was, therefore, compelled to live up to these vows or pay a 
severe penalty. It is noteworthy, also, that two of his vows 
are practically identical with two of the four geasa which 
every candidate for Fianship had laid upon him: the vow 
not to fear death, and the vow pledging hospitality. 

3. But all this is the ideal of the story-cycle of the three 
counsels. There is a marked resemblance between the Celtic 
geasa and the counsels which the poor man received in lieu 
of a wage, or which the king bought from some merchant. 
In the case of the counsels, each becomes a maxim governing 
the life of the recipient. If he keep them, he will prosper; 
if he fail to keep them, disaster will come upon him; thus 
they are practically geasa. 

4. Again, in the story-cycle of the three counsels there is 
a certain philosophy of life. The counsels, with the stories 
depending on them, illustrate some of the prevailing ideals 
of manhood. The fact that in so many cases caution was 
dwelt on as a cardinal virtue speaks of a time when travel- 
ing was exceedingly dangerous, and when man could rarely 
trust his neighbor. The restrictions of a system of caste 
and the inharmonious relations between masters and servant: 
find a reflection in the oft-repeated emphasis on patience. 
The same might be said of the virtues of self-control and 
foresight and those homely virtues so often insisted upon. 
The view of woman, also, is indicated in some of these tale- 
as clearly as in the fabliaux. 
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5. The same tendency to illustrate with stories the virtues 
considered important to-any age is shown in medieval liter- 
ature generally. The great collections of exempla illustrate 
it. In secular literature, too, an elaborate code was drawn 
up for the government of lovers. Stories emphasizing such 
a virtue as patience were eagerly sought by a people whose 
life at its best was too hard. As to the ideal man, Pertelote 
says, 

‘¢ We alle desyren, if it mighte be, 

To han housbondes hardy, wyse, and free.’’ ! 


And it is noticeable that in this list of the virtues con- 
sidered of paramount importance in the ideal husband, two 
are the subjects of Baldwin’s vows. For the knight was 
assuredly “hardy,” as is shown by his conduct when at- 
tacked by Kay and his fellow-conspirators; while that he 
was “free” is sufficiently attested by the lavish hospitality 
which he dispensed at his castle. Possibly his views on 
women were proofs of his wisdom. 

6. In the Baldwin episode we find this characteristic 
method of emphasizing cardinal virtues which was the under- 
lying motive of the cycle of the three counsels, as well as of 
such medizval tales as the story of Griselda and her patience. 
There is a philosophy of life: the ideal knight must be a 
man above petty jealousies, above the fear of death, above 
niggardliness. The vows of Baldwin are in reality maxims 
of life merely cast into the form required by the general 
character of the piece. One might easily construct a story 
of the conventional type, thus: A king is approached by a 
poor merchant, who tells him that he wishes to sell three 
counsels of great value. After consulting with the ministers, 
the king decides to pay the price demanded, whereupon he 
receives the following three advices: “(1) Never, under any 


1 Nonne Prestes Tale, ll. 93-94. 
6 
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circumstances, be jealous of your wife. (2) Do not fear 
death, even though attacked by many foes. (3) Do not refuse 
your bounty to any who apply, no matter how unworthy.” 
The remainder of the tale, according to the conventional 
type, would be taken up with accounts of adventures in 
which the king was saved from death or disgrace by following 
the advice contained in the three wise counsels. The author 
adopted this plan as a frame work. He used illustrative inci- 
dents to suit himself. As already noted, different versions of 
the Seven Wise Masters cycle show that among the various 
nations many different stories have been fitted into this frame. 
Similarly, in the Avowing, three virtues are emphasized, and 
this introduction prepares the way for the author to tell some 
favorite stories. He uses the form of vows rather than that 
of counsels, merely in order to connect this episode with 
what has preceded. 

7. That this episode is tacked on, and bears no organic 
relation to the preceding incidents in which Arthur and the 
other knights perform their vows, is abundantly proved () 
by the entirely different nature of the vows; (6) by the tact 
that these vows not only differ from the vows of Arthur and 
the other knights but also differ from the vows made in other 
romances on such occasions ; (¢) from the fact that it was not 
at that time good etiquette to make more than one vow, thus 
there is a deviation from the normal type of avowing : ((/) 
from the fact that this episode is strongly unified. 

In the Baldwin episode, therefore, we have the virtual 
creation of a character. This Baldwin is not the Bawdewyn 
or the Beduer of the romances ; neither is he the Baldwin of 
the other Northern tales. In the presentation of his story, 
recourse is had to a very famous device, that of the three 
counsels. This device is entirely new in the English 
romances ; it springs from the popular literature and not 


from the court literature of the day. Thus the episode pos- 
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sesses rare interest for those who wish to study the begin- 
nings of characterization and the reachings toward originality 
manifested by the connection of conventional types not else- 
where found in conjunction. It will now be our duty to 
examine in greater detail the three tests to which Baldwin 
was subjected." 


THE TESTING OF BALDWIN. 


Looked at a little more closely, it will be observed that the 
Baldwin episode possesses a unity quite unknown in the story 


cycle of the three maxims. In the popular tales cited above, 


there was no necessary connection between the virtues which 
were represented ; there was certainly no connection between 
the adventures which tested the steadfastness of him who 
possessed the three counsels. When we turn to the story of 
Baldwin, however, the conditions are quite different. For 
one thing, there is evident arrangement towards climax: the 
second test is more severe than the first, while the last is even 
more difficult than the second. Moreover, the unconcerned 
manner which Baldwin displays when confronted with 
seemingly absolute proofs of his wife’s infidelity is so startling 
that it shocks us. To a modern reader it is inconceivable 
that any man should act, under such circumstances, as Bald- 
win is said to have acted. 


1 Of course the making of vows which represent one’s ideals of righteous 
living have been known from Hebrew times down to last New Year’s Day. 
An interesting example is found in Schiefner’s Tibetan Tales (tr. by W. 
R. 8. Ralston, Boston, 1882, p. 306). A king learns of the prosperity at- 
tending those who take the five vows and adopts the same plan. The vows 
are not to take the life of any living creature ; not to steal the property of 
others ; not to enter into unlawful unions ; not to lie ; not to drink intoxi- 
cating liquors. These five vows the king takes, and his wives, and the 
princes, ministers, warriors, townspeople, and country folk ; all live in con- 
formity with them. We are also informed that the tributary kings, with 
their people, did the same. 
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To review the story briefly at this point, it will be remem- 
bered that after Arthur has killed the boar and Kay has been 
rescued from the inevitable disaster which in the later 
romances always attends his exploits, the joke-loving king 
turns his attention to the testing of Baldwin. The vow never 
to fear death is put to the test by a surprise planned by 
Kay: Baldwin has no difficulty in putting to flight the six 
knights who set upon him. Next, Arthur sends his minstrel, 
under disguise, to Baldwin’s castle, where he is to remain 
forty days and to report if in that time any man go meatless 
away. The minstrel finds that there is no porter to warn 
men away; all is merry and free. When, later, the king 
expresses surprise, the knight philosopher responds succinctly 
that God has a good plough. Thus, all unconsciously, Bald- 
win has met the second test. Next, the king commands the 
knight to go hunting. Precautions are taken to keep him 
away all night. Arthur then goes to the room of Baldwin’s 
wife, taking with him a young knight. The king orders the 
youth to get into the bed, but not, on pain of his life, to 
touch the lady. The king remains in the room all nighit, 
the lady’s attendants also being present, and when Baldwin 
returns, at dawn, he is summoned to the chamber, where 
Arthur explains that he thought best to keep the lady and her 
supposed lover in this compromising position until the husband 
should return. The knight makes no comment. Arthur 
asks, “ Art thou wroth?” “ By no means,” 
win; “if any man came to her thus, it was at her own will.” 
The king expresses utter amazement, whereupon Baldwin 
explains by telling a story of five hundred soldiers and three 
women, the upshot of which is that whether a woman le 
virtuous or not will be as she pleases. The joke is revealed, 
and Baldwin then explains why he does not fear death and 
why he never begrudges meat to any, relating an experience 
which fits each case. 


responds Bald- 
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It is clear that the most interesting problem at this point 
is as to the significance of the vow against jealousy. The 
other situations we can readily understand, but not even the 
fact that the romance may reflect some of those cynical 
views about women which are to be found in the literature 
of an age when women and priests were the favorite butts 
for ridicule in minstrel songs and fabliaux will sufficiently 
explain the astonishing behavior of Baldwin. The story 
eycle of Griselda may assist us toward a solution. 

It will be remembered that Griselda is expressly required 
by her husband to pledge herself never to disobey him in 
any respect. She thereupon takes what is practically a vow : 


‘¢ And heer I swere that never willingly 
In werk ne thoght I wil yow disobeye, 
For to be deed, though me were looth to deye.’’ ! 


The remainder of the story relates how she is put to three 
tests. At first her infant daughter is taken from her ; 
she makes no complaint, and is as meekly obedient when, 
a little later, her husband causes to be carried away her 
little son. This first test of her faithfulness to her vow 
having been successfully endured, the husband resolves on a 
more severe trial. She is told that a younger and fairer 
woman will be brought to the castle as the new wife, and 
that she must return to her former conditions of poverty. 
This trial of her ability to endure the ignominy of being 
thrust out of her place as wife is withstood as bravely as the 
former test. The supreme trial comes last: she is com- 
manded to return to her husband’s castle, this time in the 
guise of a servant, and to perform the most menial tasks for 
her successor, on no higher footing than the crowds of slaves 
who had once been at her call. Having passed this ordeal 


' The Clerkes Tale, ll. 362-364. 
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with the same faithfulness to her vow which had character- 
ized her entire life, her husband declares it is enough, reveals 
his purpose and the tricks which have been performed, and 
joy reigns supreme. 

Now in this story the virtue of patience is emphasized to 
an extent which to modern readers seems not only revolting 
but immoral.'’ That even Chaucer felt this exaggeration is 
shown by one of those famous exclamations which endear 
him to the modern reader : 


‘* Grisilde is deed, and eek hir pacience.’’ ? 


We have precisely the same feeling when we read of Bald- 
win’s behavior when put to the test of his vow against jeal- 
ousy,—his action is not to be understood when judged by 
any modern standards. We should expect him to tear the 
unlucky knight limbmeal, in precisely the manner which 
more human if more violent men are repeatedly represented 
to have used in the other stories which, we shall see pres- 
ently, belong to the cycle of which this is a part. Let us 
note, now, the correspondence between the tests to which 
Baldwin was subjected and such stories as that of Griselda, 
stories in which some cardinal virtue is exalted even to the 
extent of immorality. 

1. It is evident that the supreme characteristic of Bald- 
win is his self-control. This is the cardinal virtue which 
includes freedom from fear, freedom from resentment even 
when grossly imposed upon, freedom from jealousy. It is 


1For this suggestion that the story of Griselda is an illustration of a 
tendency to carry the praise of a virtue to immoral excess, and that this 
was a common feature of medieval literature, I am indebted to a paper 
read by Professor Kittredge before the Modern Language Conference of 
Harvard University, in October, 1903. Professor Kittredge did not, how- 
ever, make any reference to the Baldwin story or to the fact that the story 
of Griselda may be considered as the story of a vow and its fulfillment. 

2 The Clerkes Tale, 1. 1177. 
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manifested in the nonchalant manner in which he brings 
about the discomfiture of Kay and his fellows; it is mani- 
fested in his laconic inquiry as to whether they wanted any 
more; it is also manifested in his failure to say anything to 
Arthur about his adventure. Even more pronounced is it 
in the test of his hospitality, where he is imposed upon most 
shamelessly. He does not fail in any respect; this virtue 
he possesses beyond others; the king is utterly astonished 
by what he sees. The tendency to carry the virtue to an 
immoral excess, so patent in the case of Griselda and her 
patience, is certainly marked in the test of his power to resist 


jealousy. When he is confronted with seemingly absolute 


proofs of his wife’s infidelity, only to make no word of com- 
plaint, to show no sign of anger,—here we have the virtue 
of self-control carried to Griselda-like lengths. Thus it may 
be said that the purpose of the author was to exalt supreme 
self-control as the cardinal virtue; to do this he treats the 
three virtues most certainly proofs of self-control; as a 
means of so doing, he chooses the frame made universally 
popular through the story-cycle of the three counsels.' 

This hypothesis explains the order in which the tests are 
described in the Avowing ; it explains the astounding coolness 
with which Baldwin receives the news of his wife’s apparent 
infidelity. As to the manner in which the tests were carried 
out, only the third need detain us long. The test of courage 
refers to the fundamental virtue of good knighthood: the 
chief merit of the incident in the Avowing consists less in the 
evidence which it gives of Baldwin’s valor than in the 


Tt may not be out of place to note that in less important respects, also, 
there is a suggestion of the Griselda story in this part of the Avowing. In 
each case, the remainder of the story relates how the steadfastness of the 
one who has taken the vow is tested ; the tests are arranged in climactic 
order, the last being exaggerated to an immoral degree ; there are three 
tests in each case ; the dénouement is happy. 
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raciness with which the account is presented. As to the 
hospitality test, the elements will be observed to be as 
follows: (1) The usual limit of three days for the entertain- 
ment of a stranger is not observed; (2) in the entire forty 
days no one who applied, whether prince or beggar, was 



























qi refused, and no distinction in the class of entertainment was 
made ; (3) in all this time, no matter how severely he was 
ae imposed upon, Baldwin showed his self-control by manitest- 


ing no resentment.’ Of particular interest in the fact that 
Baldwin keeps no porter.” 


THE Vow AGAINST JEALOUSY. 


Thus Baldwin, all unconsciously, satisfied the require- 
ments which his first two vows placed upon him. If he 
had failed in any respect, he would have suffered a certain 
disgrace. Only one thing remained ; to test his third vow, 
Arthur prepared an elaborately diabolical plot, the outline 
of which has already been given.* Incidents similar to this 


'On the importance of hospitality as a chief virtue in the mediwyval 
period, cf. Wright, Hist. of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in Englan, 
pp- 328, 329; Craigie, Scandinavian Folklore, p. 15; Guest, Mabinogivn, 
p-. 59; Silva Gadelica, 1, 154, 239 ; and many others. 

On the disgrace involved if one’s hospitality was rejected, much interest- 








% Ee 8 ing material may be found in Kittredge, Arthur and Gorlagon (Harv. Stud. 

“ee and Notes), vu, 210 ff. 

at ; i On the function and privileges of the minstrels, one may consult Cham- 
= bers, Medieval Stage, 1, index; Wright, op. cit., 178 ff. and 333. 


? For illustrations of the importance of the porter in the middle ages, see 
Skene, Four Anc. Bks., 1, 261; Guest, Mabin., pp. 20, 220, 243, etc. There 
are frequent references to the ‘‘ proud porter’’ in the ballads, e. g., Ainy 

: Estmere (Percy, Rel., ed. 1840, p. 18 ; Child, m, 54). 
; ’ The Arthur of this incident, it will be noted, is quite a different person 
‘ from the Arthur of Malory. In the early part of the poem we have simply 
the brave king of the primitive romances. Here the treatment is more 
original. The king is jovial, ready to play a practical joke upon a friend, 
and, as Robson observes, has a shade of cunning. This view of Arthur's 
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story of Arthur, the knight, and the lady are not uncommon 
in the romances. Frequently a knight was tested as to his 
chastity by subjecting him to the seductions of a beautiful 
woman, as in Gawain and the Green Knight, Ider, ete. 


Sometimes the woman played only a passive part, the knight 
being compelled by her husband to pass the night with her, 
or to get into her bed while the husband stands by. A case 
in point is the Carle of Carelyle, in which Gawain is com- 
pelled to share the bed of the carl’s wife.’ But such stories 
as these, while involving incidents very similar to the one 
in the Avowing, belong to an entirely different type. Here 
we have not a test of a knight’s faithfulness to his vow of 
chastity, but a plot designed to make the husband believe 
his wife unchaste, the lady, nevertheless, being innocent. 


Tue CycLe or “THe Woman FAusety Accusep.” ” 


Our investigation of the large number of tales belonging 
to this eycle will be facilitated if we distinguish two impor- 


character is occasionally met elsewhere, though not in the courtly romances. 
In the Mule sans Frein, e. g., when Kay returns in disgrace from the quest 
so boldly claimed by him, Arthur goes out to meet him and, with a fine 
show of ceremony, seeks to lead the seneschal to claim the rewarding kiss. 
Others fall in with the jest, and salute Kay with great reverence ; the poor 
blusterer is speechless for a time, then hurries from the hall in shame. 

'The test lasts only a few minutes, and the carl is present. Professor 
Kittredge thinks that in the original version the test was for the entire 
night and that the husband was not present. 

* No complete study of this cycle has yet been published. Professor 
Child discusses Sir Aldingar and its variants, but attempts no history of the 
plot and does not speak of the wager-group or the oriental versions. The 
late Gaston Paris ( Romania, t. 32. pp. 481 ff.) discussed the wager-group, 
but said nothing of such very representative romances as the Eri of Tolous, 
Sir Aldingar, Octavian, etc., which are indubitably connected with the 
cycle we have now under consideration. My indebtedness to the last- 
named article will be apparent, and is always noted by the citation ‘‘ Paris,"’ 
with the page. 
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tant groups, which agree in that the motive really actuating 
the accusation is chagrin because of the rejected advances of 
a gallant. In the first group, however, the accuser pretends 
to have enjoyed the favors of the lady, presenting as proofs 
an intimate knowledge of her room and of her person, as well 
as a jewel or other treasure. In the second, the accuser 
makes no such boasts, but alleges that the lady has been 
guilty of sin with another man. In general, the course of 
the plot is as follows : 

A. A woman, either a wife or a maiden sought in mar- 
riage by a king or a noble, is as famed for her virtue as for 
her beauty. His knowledge of her may come from the 
boasts made by her brother ;' or by her husband.? Such an 
introduction naturally leads to the proposal of the wager and 
is thus peculiarly characteristic of that group. 

B. An attempt is made, without success, on the honor of 
the heroine. This characteristic belongs to all the tales. A: 
times little is made of it because in the wager group a slight 
difference in emphasis may serve to obscure it in order to 
gain interest for the stratagem by which the proofs are to be 
obtained. In most of the tales belonging to the group ex- 
amined by M. Paris, in his article ‘ Le Cycle de la Gageure,” 
the attempt is inspired not merely by passion but by thie 
gambling instinct. If one turn from this group to such 
romances as the Erl of Tolous, Aldingar, Oliva, Gaudine, ete., 
the emphasis upon the accuser’s passion for the lady is more 
noticeable. In every case the attempt is made and is, of 


1 Guillaume de Nevers ; Guillaume de Dole ; Nouvelle de Sens, Eufemia, ete. 
( Paris, pp. 487-491.) Inthe Erl of Tolous, the hero asks his captive to 
describe the wife of the emperor to whom the captive is subject ; smitten 
with love for her, the earl departs forthwith to seek her favor. 

? Cymbeline, with the tales closely connected in plot, such as the French 
miracle play ; Roman de Violette ; Comte de Poitiers ; fishwife’s tale in Wesi- 
ward for Smelts. 
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course, indignantly repelled. The next thought of the re- 
jected gallant is of revenge. 

C. In the tales belonging to the wager type the idea of 
revenge is more or less obscured by the desire of the repulsed 
suitor to get more tangible evidence to use in proof of his 
accusation. This may be considered a deviation from the 
type, due to the influence of the wager motif. It is notice- 
able that of the many tales cited by M. Paris, the great 
majority are Italian and are of no very great age. On the 
other hand, the form in which the suitor’s passion turns to 
bitter hate, a hate which he strives to satisfy by contriving 
that the lady shall be found by her husband in a comprom- 
ising position, is frequent in oriental versions of undoubted 
age. Itis probable that the wager motif was a later develop- 
ment of an old and very popular type which is best preserved 
in such romances as the Eri of Tolous, Aldingar, ete. 

D. Of the three means by which evidence is secured 
against the woman, (1) information gained from a maid or a 
friend ; (2) concealment of accuser in the lady’s chamber ; 
(3) placing another man in her bed; the last is more primi- 
tive and marks group II., while the first two especially 
characterize the wager type, and mark group I. 

Since our present inquiry is mainly concerned with group 
II., marked by the strange bedfellow, the treatment of the 
first two methods may be somewhat summary. 

1. M. Paris cites a number of tales in which the gallant 
does not even see the woman against whom he makes an 
accusation.’ By bribing some one, he secures a minute de- 
scription, noting some mark on her body, and also secures 
a jewel or other token. 

2. In some cases the accuser contrives that he be con- 
cealed in the chamber, where he makes careful note of the 


1 Pp. 487-498, 
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room and of the lady’s person, and carries away with him a 
jewel or a crucifix. This is the situation in Cymbeline, and 
in a large number of other cases.’ 

It will be observed that this device of concealment in the 
chamber is similar to the third method in that it involves 
the actual presence of a supposed lover in the woman’s 
room. In Cymbeline, Iachimo induces Imogen to assume 
charge of a chest presumably containing costly plate. The 
same situation obtains in the Decamerone. M. Paris notes 
an anonymous Italian novel contained in a fourteenth cen- 
tury manuscript,’ and also a German version of the same 
story first printed in 1489 at Nuremberg.’ In two of these 
versions (Decamerone 2nd the German tale) the accuser re- 
mains three nights in the chest before he observes anything 


useful as evidence; in both these versions, also, the lady 


does not sleep alone, but with a servant or a little girl. 
Another German tale, Der Pfifigste, contains a similar inci- 
dent ; the chest is taken into the room by a servant on the 
plea that it contains économies ;* the situation is the same in 
a tale “The Chest” printed by Campbell in his Tales of 
the West Highlands.’ In all these cases it will be observed 
that (1) the man is actually present in the chamber ; (2) lic 
proves his knowledge of the room and of the lady’s person ; 
(3) this is counted sufficient proof by the husband. 


1 The important element is the description of a mark on the woman's 
person. There is a curious story in Schiefner’s Tibetan Tales (tr. Ralston, 
p. 230 ff), in which, it should be noted, the woman actually loves and is 
not falsely accused. Stisroni, the beautiful wife of King Brahmadatta, is 
accused of improper behavior with a young lute player, Asuga by name. 
The king summons Asuga and says, ‘‘ If it be said that thou hast looked in 
sinful fashion on my dear Siisroni say then what marks her body bears.” 
With astonishing promptness, Asuga replies : ‘‘ On her thigh is the svastika. 
Her breast is spiral ; over her spread wreaths of Timira blossoms.” In 
anger the king gives the woman to her lover and both are banished. 

?P. 500. SP. 501. ‘ Paris, p. 518. 

531, 1 ff; cited by Paris, p. 519. 
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3. We now come to the very large class of fictions in 
which a man is actually found in the woman’s bed. This 
strange bedfellow is (a) a leper, cripple, or dwarf; (6) a 
“kitchen knave;” (c) a young knight. The order of de- 
velopment from (a) to (c) is probably chronological. 

At first thought, it would seem that the choice of some 
repulsive person as the alleged object of the wife’s affections 
would either defeat its own end or would indicate that the 
rejected suitor, in his hatred, desired to fix on the woman 
not only the sin of adultery but the added disgrace of an 
unnatural affection for a loathsome leper or a hideously 
deformed dwarf. In the later tales, no doubt, the latter 
motive crept in; in the original versions, however, no sur- 
prise or repulsion was felt by those who listened. That 
women in oriental tales are frequently represented as loving 
such creatures a few examples will prove. 


The most interesting of these is the famous story of 


Kanakaratha.' A prince named Kanakaratha lived in a 
city in Bharata. “In him abode these virtues: he was 
munificent, simple, the essence of courtesy, handsome, and 
able to assume what shape he pleased.” He went to another 
land to find out if it was true, as a song said, that every- 
where the enjoyer enjoys. To do away with any fortuitous 
advantages, he assumed a very hideous shape, that of a de- 
formed man with both eyes streaming, with nose and lips 
gone. The king of the country, Témrachida, was looking 
at the beauty of the city from his seven-storied palace, and 
was puffed up with importance. He said, “ You courtiers, 
by whose favor do you enjoy such a fortune of rule?” They 
said, servilely, “King, all this springs from your favor.’’ 
Then the princess, Madanamanjar(, laughed a little, after which 
she became silent. The king asked why, and she said, “ My 


? Tawney, The Kathdkoca, pp. 184-191. 
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father, these servants of yours said what is not true ; for that 
reason I laughed.” Again he asked why, and was told, 
“Every man fares according to his own actions.” When 
the king heard this, he flew into a passion and said, “ Come! 
come! bring some poor leper, afflicted with disease, and very 


wretched, as a fit bridegroom for my daughter, in order tha: 
she may be given to him, so that she may reap the fruit of 
her own actions.” So they searched everywhere for such a 
man, and soon found the prince who had assumed the loathily 
form. The leper was dragged to the king, protesting all th 
way that it was not proper for a crow to marry a female 
swan. The irate father wedded the two, however, and dis- 
missed them.’ Weare told that Madanamanjari “ bowed betore 
the feet of her father and mother, and, with her lotus-like 
face full of joy, went out of the palace.” When they were 
walking together, her husband fell in the main street and 
could not rise, whereupon the princess begged him not to be 
unhappy but to get upon her back and let her carry him. 
A straw hut was built for them by the king’s servants, ani 
in this they lived. The leper tested his wife in every way ; 
he described the loathsome disease that would come upon 
her, and advised her to seek the protection of her mother. 
She refused this, saying, “ Women born in a good family do 
not do such things, even when the world is coming to an 
end.... To excellent women husbands are deities.” Thus 
the husband was convinced of her worth; and the Griselda- 
like story ends with accounts of palaces of pure gold forty 
stories high, with the leper transformed into a splendid 
monarch who receives the homage of his father-in-law.’ 


1 The curious similarity between this situation and the story of Cordelia 
and Lear is suggested by Tawney, op. cit., p. 485, note. 

? Other stories of the love of women for a leprous or deformed person are 
frequently met, One is cited by Dunlop (Hist. Fiction, 1, 39; Les Trois 
Bossus) and tells of a wife and her humpbacked husband. It is true that 
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There are some indications that for a leper to occupy the 
bed of a married woman was thought in medieval times to 
presage a miracle.’ Sir Aldingar induces the lazar to get 
into the queen’s bed on the promise that by his doing so a 
miracle would be wrought. The fact that this seems to have 
been considered by the leper a sufficient excuse for his action 
indicates that such a belief was well-known. This opinion 
is strengthened by an exemplum of Jacques de Vitry.? A 
noble lady whose husband loathed lepers and would not per- 
mit them in his house, received one in his absence and had 
him placed in her bed. The husband returned suddenly, but 
when he entered the chamber, he found only a sweet odor. 
The wife, who had feared the leper’s death rather than her 
own at the hands of the angry husband, confessed the truth. 
The husband was converted and henceforth lived as exem- 


she married him because he had money, but when three other humpbacks 
come to the castle they are royally entertained by the lady. In Schiefner’s 
Tibetan Tales (tr. Ralston, p. 292) is the story of a woman who loves a 
cripple with neither hands nor feet, and who kills her husband (as she 
supposes), in order to enjoy her lover. She carries the cripple on her 
back, begging food from place to place. In the Panchatantra (1v, 5) is an 
account of a woman’s love for a cripple who hada beautiful voice. Al- 
though her husband had recently given half his life to bring her back from 
the dead, she deprived him of even the small part of his existence remain- 
ing to him by pushing him into a well and setting out with her deformed 
lover. Other similar tales may be found in Jacobs’ Hindoo Tales, p. 261, 
and in Ralston’s tr. of Tibetan Tales, intro., p. 62. See also Kittredge, Ar- 
thur and Gorlagon, p. 188, and note. 

In the romance of Nuller et Amys (summarized in Dunlop, ed. Wilson, 
1, 317 ff.) is an incident relating how Amys, being smitten with leprosy 
was driven from his own castle by his wife, ‘‘ who appears to have been 
ignorant of the value of a husband of this description.’’ In a note to p. 
820 it is said, “‘Contrary to modern medical opinion, lepers were in the 
Middle Ages popularly credited with great sexual vigor. Women who 
were willing to do so were permitted to marry lepers by the Gregorian 
Decretals.’’ 

*\No. xcv. See notes (ed. Crane) p. 174 for bib. The exemplum occurs 
in several collections. 
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plary a religious life as his wife. The action of the wife jy 
causing the leper to be put in her bed is puzzling unless jj 
be interpreted as indicating, in the original form of the story 
at least, a belief on her part that by so doing a miracle would 
be wrought. 

Two points seem made clear by the investigation of the 
leper-type just concluded : (1) the introduction of this ele- 
ment proves the incident to be of great age and hints at an 
oriental origin ; (2) in early forms of the story the placing of 
a leper or deformed person in a lady’s bed in the effort to 
convict her of sin, did not necessarily indicate any marked 
addition to the disgrace. This also helps to explain why in 
so many later tales the loathly bedfellow was introduced, 
In some versions, as in the Erl of Tolous and the Avowiny, 
a young knight is the instrument. 

It remains only to note some important medixyal r- 
mances in which the strange bedfellow is found. In si; 
Aldingar, a leper is put in the queen’s bed; the same condi- 
tions obtain in numerous variants of the tale, as we shal! 
find later. In Oliva, a black beggar; in numerous Charle- 
magne romances a leper, beggar, or other mis-shapen person; 
in Octavian, a kitchen knave with a loathly face; in Gawdiw, 
a dwarf; in the Erl of Tolous and the Avowing, a young 
knight. 

E. Only a few words need be said on the bringing of the 
accusation before the husband. In romances belonging to 
group I. the accuser merely displays a knowledge of tli 
lady’s person and of her room. In group IT. the husband 
is brought to the chamber and is allowed to look upon Lis 
wife in the embraces of a deformed or diseased man, a 
knave, or a young knight. It is to this group that th 
Avowing belongs. At times the incident is very badly mud- 
dled. In a group of Northern poems shortly to be examined, 
no other proof is given than the assertion of a steward thiat 
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the wife has mis-behaved. Sometimes the steward swears 
that he has seen a man lying with the queen and has slain 
the traitor.' The husband at times does not wait for proof, 
as in the ballad of the “ Emperour and the Childe,’’? in 
which a Greek emperor marries a French princess and lives 
happily with her until a Bishop tries to seduce the wife. He 
is denied with scornful words, and the Bishop, whose passion 
has turned to anger, denounces her to the emperor. He says 
he can prove that she has been unfaithful, but the monarch 
does not wait for proofs; he banishes her at once. The 
original probably contained the usual account of the securing 
of proof. 

F. This topic might more exactly be divided into two : 
the punishment of the woman, and the vindication. This 
will be done in the examination of the group of repre- 
sentative romances soon to engage our attention. For the 
present it is sufficient to map out the subject in broad 
outlines. The first type of vindication is characteristic of 
those tales belonging to group I. in which the accuser does 
not in reality see the woman. Several such tales have 
already been cited ; the accuser rests his charge on the 
minute description of the lady which he has gained from a 
corrupted servant. Often the accused woman causes some 
property belonging to her to be placed in the rooms of the 
man who charges her with wrong-doing. She thereupon 
lodges against him a counter charge of robbery, appearing to 
him in the trial for the first time, he swears he never saw 
her before, thus forcing a confession of his false charge. 
Examples are the story of Guillaume de Nevers ; * Guillaume 
de Dole;* Nouvelle de Sens;° Eufemia;® Justa Victoria ;* 


1 Sir Triamour. 2 Percy ss., 11, 393 ff. 

* Manuserit de Tours, 468, 33, cited by Paris, p. 487. 

* Ed. Servois ; cited by Paris, p. 487. 

> Paris, p. 490. ® Tbid., pp. 490-491. 1 Ibid., p. 492. 
7 
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La Pianella;' Les deux enfants du prince de Monteleone ;* 
with some additional Italian versions cited by M. Paris, 
and the German version, already referred to, in Simrock’s 
Deutsche Mérchen. It will be noted that the usual situation 
in romances of this group is that the lady is unmarried and 
is thus not subject to punishment; she sets out for the court 
where dwells the man who has boasted of having seduced 
her, and puts him to confusion in the manner described. 

In a second group, the lady is a wife and is either banished 
or sentenced to death by her husband. If the latter punish- 
ment is ordered, the servant charged with her execution 
permits her to go free, and tells his lord that he has exposed 
her body to the wild beasts of the forest. She often assumes 
male attire, and is finally in a position where she can force a 
confession from the man who wrongfully charged her with 
crime. This is the situation in Cymbeline and in the group 
of tales, already cited, which have plots closely similar to it.’ 
The point worth noting here is the period of exile in which 
the woman is forced to wear a man’s clothes. M. Paris 
cites a number of tales, in addition to the Cymbeline group, 
in which the conditions are similar.’ The English romances 
of Triamour, Octavian, and the Erl of Tolous should also be 
noted. 

The third group is sharply differentiated from the two 
just considered by two characteristics: (1) The tales belong- 
ing to it are practically all Northern,’ while those of the 
first two groups are practically all French and Italian ; (2) 
the essential element is the trial by combat, rarely the ordeal. 
A typical example is the ballad of Sir Aldingar,’ in which 
















' Raccolta di novelle del P. Atanasio da Verroechio, Paris,.p. 494. 
* Gonzenbach, op. cit., 1, 70; Paris, p. 499. 
5Pp. 496-8. * The exile and return formula. 5 Pp. 515 ff. 
®In La Royalle Couronne des Roys d’ Arles, the accuser proclaims himsel! 

ready to support his charge by combat. 

* Child, 11, 33 ff. (No. 59). 
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the lady claims the right of trial by battle and is vindicated. 
Professor Child cites eleven Scandinavian versions, in all 
of which the trial by combat is found. In the romance of 
Oliva, the queen asks to be tried by ordeal, to be put naked 
into a copper vessel over a hot fire, or thrown from a high 
tower upon sword and spear points, or taken in a boat out 
of sight of land." The Erl of Tolous makes use of the same 
method ; this is a composite tale, however, introducing the 
southern elements of the strange bedfellow and the period 
of banishment. 


IMPORTANT REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CYCLE. 


We have now to consider a group of romances whose 
relation to the subject of our inquiry is very important. All 
of them show the general characteristics of the cycle; all 
are related in important respects; several are the chief 
representatives of groups in which a large number of closely 
related tales are found. 

1. The Erl of Tolous (T.) runs as follows: The earl asks 
his prisoner, a knight in the service of an emperor, about 
the emperor’s wife ; her beauty is praised ; the earl promises 
to free his prisoner if the knight will lead him to see her. 
The earl visits the lady and tries to win her love; he is 
repulsed, though with courtesy; she forgives him readily 
and they part as friends. There is a break in the story at 
this point, the earl dropping out for a time. Two knights 
appear on the scene; both fall in love with the lady ; one 
makes an attempt upon her and is scornfully repulsed. The 
knight, terrified by her anger, protests that his purpose was | 
merely to prove her virtue, whereupon he is at once forgiven. | 
The attempt of the second is not more successful; as a 


‘Summarized by Child, m1, 39. 
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result, they plot the lady’s ruin. A young knight, carver to 
the lady, is induced to creep behind the curtain in her 
chamber. By “the game” he is first to cast off his cloth- 
ing; he is not to move until called. Suspecting nothing, 
the lady enters and retires. After a little time the knights 
raise an alarm, and, with others, rush into the room. The 
innocent knight is promptly killed; the lady is seized and 
imprisoned. Next morning, the emperor returns; he is 
given seemingly absolute proofs of her guilt; she is banished, 
After many perils, the lady is reunited to her husband, 
through the instrumentality of the Earl of Tolouse, who 
vindicates her as her champion in a trial by combat.' 

2. In Sir Aldingar? (Al.) we have a ballad which Pro- 
fessor Child considered very old, although it was written 
down about the middle of the seventeenth century. Sir 
Aldingar is the steward of King Henry; he falls in love 
with the queen and seeks her favors ; she repulses him with 
bitter words. In order to get revenge, he places a lazar in 
her bed, promising the fellow that a miracle will be wrought. 
He then summons the king, who sentences both the queen 
and the lazar to death. But the queen sees the hand of 
Aldingar in all this (she has been warned by a dream), and 
claims the right of trial by battle. She is vindicated, 
and the story ends happily. This tale has many variants, 
especially in Scandinavian (eleven versions) and Scotch. 
None of these versions, however, has the strange bedfellow 
imeident ; the steward, when repulsed, merely accuses the 
lady of having misbehaved with a bishop or with some other 
person. The trial by combat is preserved in all cases. 

3. A miracle play, Miracle de la Marquise de Gaudin 


' The striking parallel between this romance and Cymbeline is apparent, 
and has not, to my knowledge, been pointed out. 
?Child, 1, 33 ff. 
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has a story very similar to the type.’ By reason of enmity 
caused by rejected love, a dwarf is hidden by the suitor in 
the lady’s chamber. The knights rush in and kill him, as in 
the Erl of Tolous, and then accuse the lady to her husband. 

4. The story of Oliva? is even more striking in its corre- 
spondence to the type. Oliva is the sister of Charlemagne 
and is Hugo’s wife. The husband goes on a hunt, leay- 
ing the wife in charge of a steward named Milon. This 
steward approaches the lady with the usual proposal; is 
spurned ; and goes home in chagrin. He soon reappears, 
bearing a drink ; telling the queen his object had merely 
been to test her virtue, he proposes that she signify her for- 
giveness by drinking with him. To this the amiable lady 
readily assents ; the cup has been drugged ; the lady is soon 
unconscious. The steward now gives the same drink to a 
black beggar, and puts both in the lady’s bed with arms about 
each other’s necks. The king returns, and is conducted by 
the steward to the chamber. In a rage, he kills the beggar 
and would have dispatched the queen but for the fact that 
every drop of blood which falls from the beggar turns into 
a burning candle. The queen awakes; is confronted with 
the charge; asks for the ordeal. She is fully vindicated, 
and is reunited to her husband. This romance combines the 
northern feature of the trial with the southern and oriental 
strange bedfellow type.* Other versions of the tale are 
found: a Spanish prose romance of Oliva and a chanson de 
geste of Doon [ Alemanz.* In these versions a youth and 
not a leper or beggar is put into the bed ; the trial by ordeal 
is the means of vindication. Another version attaches the 


1 Ed. G. Paris, in Miracles de Notre Dame, 11, 121 ff. 

* Summarized by Child, 1, 39. 

*Child (p. 39) says it is tr. from an English copy brought home by a 
Norseman resident in Scotland in 1287. 

*Child, p. 40. 
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tale to Sibilla, wife of Charlemagne, who was repudiated by 
her husband because an ugly dwarf was found in her bed. 
Professor Child cites many other versions in Spanish, Dutch, 
French, German, in almost all of which the ugly dwarf is 
introduced. It is noticeable how completely this element 
disappears in the northern versions: as an illustration, the 
tale of Sisibe is interesting ; the more so because the heroine 
is the daughter of a Spanish queen.’ In this story, the plot 
is very similar to the type, with the exception that no dwarf 
or knight appears. When the king returns, the queen’s 
accusers swear that she has been entertaining a handsome 
thrall ; this thrall evidently disappeared somewhere on thie 
journey from a southern original to a northern home. 

5. Sir Triamour -(Tr.), an English romance, is of this 
type also; the queen is left in the steward’s care during 
the husband’s absence on a crusade. When repulsed, the 
steward maintains that he has only been testing her. On 
the return of the king, he claims to have seen a man lying 
with the queen and to have slain the traitor. The queen is 
banished. It is evident that in some process of making 
over, Sir Triamour lost the important incident of the strange 
bedfellow ; all that remains is the mere assertion of the 
steward. 

6. The romance of Octavian? (O.) differs from all others 
belonging to the type in that the actuating motive is not 
hatred caused by rejected love, but the envy of the mother- 
in-law. The empress Florence gives birth to twin sons; 
the mother of the emperor insists that this is a proof of the 
wife’s infidelity ; she soon prefers the charge of having seen 
the new wife with a lover, and offers to prove this to the 
husband’s satisfaction. Upon being challenged to do so she 
goes to a boy with a loathly face, who is called also a 


1 Tbid., p. 41. ? Octavian Imperator, Weber, 111, 161 ff. 
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“ eokes knave,” and tells him that he must sleep with queen 
Florence, by her son’s order, and that he will be advanced. 
The knave is expressly ordered not to touch the lady, 
though this precaution was dictated solely by the danger 
which would result to her plan if the lady should awake. 
The king is summoned to the chamber; he is convinced 
of the wife’s guilt and cuts off the lad’s head, throwing it 
to her as a plaything: the lady is banished. After many 
trials the conventional ending makes everyone happy except 
the mother-in-law. 

7. In the Avowing (A.) the incident is torn from the 
usual setting and is used for humorous effect. Nevertheless 
we have in it a close following of the customary program ; 
the only differences are in the motive of the charge and 
in the dénouement. The situation, stripped of the humorous 
element, is as follows: Arthur, in whose care Baldwin’s wife 
is left, for some reason plots her ruin. The husband is 
on a hunting expedition ; shortly before his expected return, 
Arthur compels a youth to get into bed with the lady ; he 
keeps them in this compromising position all night. Early 
the next morning, Baldwin returns; he is summoned to his 
wife’s chamber, and there is confronted by the sight of 
another man in her bed. Here the usual order abruptly 
changes, the joke is explained, and the husband and wife 
are reunited. 

8. As to Cymbeline (C.), an outline of the story will show 
how nearly it corresponds to the usual type; Iachimo hears 
the husband of Imogen boasting her beauty and virtue, and 
places a wager that he will win her favors. He goes to the 
lady’s home, makes the customary proposal, and is scornfully 
repulsed. THe is terrified by the lady’s threats to summon 
help, and stammers that his whole aim was but to test her. 
She forgives him with the usual surprising haste ; meanwhile 
he plots her ruin. Having won the lady’s consent to take 
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into her room for safe keeping a chest which he alleges con- 
tains silver plate, he conceals himself in this chest, and is 
thus enabled to spend a night in herroom. Here he observes 
the furnishings, takes some jewels, and notes a mole on the 
lady’s breast. Armed with these proofs, he confronts the 
husband, who readily believes him, and sends orders that 
the lady be put to death. This punishment becomes practi- 
cally one of banishment, because the servant charged with 
her execution permits her to escape. After many perils, she 
is re-united to her husband, her innocence having been 
proved. 

With these eight important representatives of the cycle in 
mind, a comparative study of the plot may be made: (1) A 
lady famous for her beauty and virtue is highly praised in 
the hearing of a man who lives far from her and has never 
seen her (‘T. C.) ; or, in some versions, the lady’s beauty in- 
spires with passion the steward or some knight in whose care 
she is placed (A. G. Ol. Tr.) ; in one version the mother-in- 
law is the hostile agent (O.). (2) The husband is away, on 
a hunt (A. OL.); on a crusade (Tr.) ; on a military expedition 
(T.); traveling (C.) (3) An effort is made by the suitor to 
win the lady’s favor but is scornfully repulsed (T. Al. G. Ol. 
Tr.O.C.). (4) In his terror and confusion, the suitor main- 
tains that his sole object was to test the lady’s faithfulness to 
her husband (T. Ol. Tr. C.). (5) He immediately plots the 
ruin of the woman, either by himself spending the night in 
her room (C.); or by putting another man in her bed, a 
loathly leper or knave (T. Al. G. Ol, O.), or a young knight 
(A.; variations of Ol.). (6) The husband is convinced of his 
wife’s guilt, either by the accuser’s proofs that he has spent 
the night in her room (C.); or by seeing the woman in a com- 
promising position (A. Al. Ol. O.); or by the fact that the 
supposed paramour, having been discovered by the people of 
the household, has been slain by them (T. G.). (7) The 
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woman is sentenced to death or banishment (T. Al. G, O1. 
Tr. O. C.); she suffers many perils and long exile, but is 
vindicated, either by trial by battle or ordeal (Al. G.T.O1.), 
or by confession of the fraud by the accuser (A. C.). 


History OF THE PLor. 


To attempt an elaborate history of the plot which has 
been considered in the pages immediately preceding would 
be a task entirely too ambitious for the present work. The 
immense mass of literature involved, and the large number 
of variations which different groups show within themselves 
would make the construction of such a history a very diffi- 
cult as well as an extremely dangerous task. Even of the 
group of ballads to which Sir Aldingar belongs, the late 
Professor Child observed, “There is no footing firmer than 
air for him who would essay to trace the order of the 
development.” ' But without pressing our inquiry into 
the ramifications of the plot too far, it may perhaps be safe 
to call attention to five types which appear to be quite 
definitely marked and to suggest the possible relations 
between them, It should be understood that no attempt 
is made to ascertain the sources, say, of the Lrl of Tolous or 
of Sir Aldingar. Each of these tales is representative of a 
large number of others, and may therefore be considered 
typical. Each contains elements certainly related to ele- 
ments found in the other romances considered as types, 
while each also contains elements peculiar to the group, or 
type, to which it belongs. We may, therefore, classify the 
great mass of material belonging to the cycle, under such 
heads as the Cymbeline type, the Erl of Tolous type, the 
Aldingar type, ete., and may use them for constructing a 
tentative history of the plot. 


1 Op. cit., m, 43. 
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A. The Oriental Type. The essential element seems ty 
be the charge that a woman is guilty of sin with a leper or 
some other loathly person. Instances have already been 
cited to show that lovers of this type were common in the 
orient, and the evidence is that even high-born women did 
not disdain persons so afflicted. There were two elements 
in the construction of what may be called the oriental tye 


(Aldingar, de.) (Tolowe) (Cymbeline) 


of the plot: (a) A large number of stories in which women 
actually loved cripples, lepers, and other repulsive persons ; 
(a’) the existence of stories in which a trusted servant, hay- 
ing vainly attempted to seduce his master’s wife, preferred 
a false charge against her.'' Just when these elements were 
united into one story is of course impossible to say. It 
seems safe to suppose that this form of the story is very 
old, and that it antedates such types as Cymbeline represents. 

B. The Wager Type. At some point in the development 
between type A. and the sources of Cymbeline, certain 
changes took place in the plot. The article by M. Paris, 
already so frequently referred to, seems to show that the 


1For an example of (2) without (1) cf. Bidpai’s Fables, ed. Keith- 
Falconer, p. 104 ff. An example of (1) without (2) was cited just above. 
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wager cycle is essentially an Italian and French develop- 
ment. The important characteristics of the type are: (1) 
the beauty and virtue of a woman is the subject of wide 
report; (2) inspired by lust, or envy, or malice toward a 
brother of the woman, a libertine wagers that he will seduce 
her; (3) he attempts this and fails; (4) he plots her ruin, 
usually by spending a night in her room and noting certain 
points to be used as evidence; (5) he is finally put to con- 
fusion and the woman is vindicated. It will be seen that 
the most important difference between this type and A. is 
the introduction of the wager. But there is a group of 
stories, to which M. Paris refers in the first division of his 
analysis, in which (1) a wager is made; (2) the proposal is 
received by the woman with feigned compliance; (3) the 
suitor passes a night, as he supposes, with her, and takes as 
proof a finger; (4) but it transpires that the woman has 
substituted a servant for herself, so that in reality she is 
guiltless. M. Paris recognized that this is a primitive form 
of the story, but he did not observe that the plot against 
the woman, so prominent a feature in the great majority of 
the tales belonging to the cycle, is entirely lacking. No 
motive for such a plot is given, because the woman feigns 
submission, and the gallant supposes that his wager is 
easily won. 

The conclusion which it seems safe to make at this point 
is that two types of tales are united to form the wager type. 
Both are oriental in origin ; stories involving a mutilation of 
the woman by the paramour are not infrequent. In the first 
class, which we may call 5. and note as a development from 
A., the beauty and virtue of a woman prompts an attempt 
upon her honor ; the proposal is scorned ; a plot is laid to 
convict her of sin with a porter, a leper, a cripple, ete. In 
the second, ’., there is a wager that a certain woman can 
be seduced ; the attempt is made; the woman feigns com- 
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pliance but in reality substitutes a servant ; there is no plot 
or stratagem. These two elements, united, form B. This 
type, as already noted, became extremely popular in Italy 
and in France. The numerous examples cited by M. Paris 
prove how widely known such tales were, and their popu- 
larity continued until the final form was stamped upon the 
story by Shakspere. At the same time, the contention that 
these stories form not an independent cycle, as M. Paris 
seemed to suggest, but a very important branch of the great 
cycle of the woman falsely accused, seems justified by the 
fact that the wager story as it appears in the Decamerone, in 
Cymbeline, ete., is developed from two elements (1) the primi- 
tive wager story in which the woman feigns compliance and 


no other stratagem to convict her of crime is necessary ; and 
(2) the story of the hate aroused by a woman’s refusal to 
yield to a suitor, with the plot to convince her husband that 


she entertains a guilty love for a paramour. 

The changes made ‘necessary by the fusing of these two 
elements are easily explained, since they are due to the 
modification of 6. by the fusing of 6’. with it. There still 
remain, from 6., the repulse of the suitor; his chagrin; and 
the stratagem by which a supposed paramour spends the 
night in her chamber. But he cannot rest merely with 
bringing to her husband apparent proofs of her infidelity ; 
her guilt must be due to her yielding to him, or he must 
lose his wager. The putting of a leper or a cripple in 
her bed and summoning the husband, the most important 
element in b., is accordingly modified by the use of the 
stratagem by which the rejected suitor himself passes the 
night in her room and is able to prove this to the 
husband’s satisfaction. 

C. The Northern Type. It is not to be supposed that all 
false charges lodged against women of high position are of 
oriental origin. There can be no doubt that such stories 
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spring from no single source, unless that source be the 
wickedness of some human hearts uo matter what the age or 
nation. Such stories were no doubt common in the Northern 
countries from the earliest times. Another clement, which 
seems to me to be more certainly Northern in origin, is 
the proving of innocence, in tales of this character, by the 
judicium dei. The trial by battle was, as is well known, 
especially popular among the Germanic nations. Thus two 
elements, which we may call c. and c’. united to form a type 
certainly Germanic and apparently Northern: the false 
charge (not necessarily of infidelity, but usually so) directed 
against a woman ; and the proving of innocence by judicium 
dei, The result of this union gave a story in which a 
woman incurs the displeasure of some one high in the 
husband’s favor; is charged by him with infidelity or with 
some serious crime ; protests her innocence, and is subjected 
to the ordeal or to the trial by battle. Another element 
almost invariably enters: that of the diminutive champion 
and the magic sword.' 

There is a group of Scandinavian ballads which Mr. Child 
has called cousin to the English Sir Aldingar. The subject 
is Ravengaard og Memering, and the story most commonly 
told is of the hatred conceived for Gunild, wife of king 
Henry, by Ravengaard, (or Ravnlil).? Being repulsed, he 
plots her ruin, charging her with infidelity with the arch- 
bishop. It will be noted that no proof is given or required. 
The lady protests her innocence, and a trial by battle is de- 
cided upon; but although she goes before the nobles with 
head and feet bare, none ventures to defend her cause save 
Memering, who is the smallest of men and has least enjoyed 
the favor of the king. By the aid of the magic sword Adel- 


Professor Child considered the magic sword a distinctly Northern 
element (op. cit., 11, 35). 
* Summarized by Child from Gruntvig. 
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ring, the lady’s champion overthrows the false steward, and. 
in most versions, claims the lady as a reward.’ This repre- 
sents the story as told in a Danish ballad preserved in . 
sixteenth century manuscript. There is no attempt at seduc- 
tion, but Ravengaard merely asks Gunild for the magic 
sword Adelring, saying that if she refuses he will tell » 
great lie about her. This version appears to be nearer the 
original; it is constructed as follows: (1) hatred for a woman 
on the part of a high officer; (2) his threat to tell a great 
lie ; (3) the false charge of infidelity, supported only by his 
own testimony ; (4) the trial by battle, in which a diminu- 
tive champion wins the victory, by the aid of a magic sword, 
The substitution, in place of the demand for a sword, of the 
motif of a malice aroused because Gunild refuses to give her 
favors to Ravnlil (Ravengaard), which is found in all ihe 
other versions, is pretty certainly a later development, and 
it may be that this is an element introduced from the Southern 
group with which we have been dealing. 

However this may be, it seems safe to assume two paralle! 
groups, both very old, which represent early forms of tly 
cycle which we are investigating. The essential elements of 
A., as we have seen, are (1) the passion of a seneschal or 
steward for his lord’s wife; and his repulse by her; (2) the 
attempt to fasten a charge of infidelity upon her, by placing 
in her bed a leper or other loathsome person. In C. we find 
as the chief characteristics, (1) the hatred of a steward tor 
his Iord’s wife, a hatred probably not inspired, in the earliest 
forms, by his failure to seduce her, though it is not safe to 
be dogmatic on this point; (2) the trial by combat or by 
ordeal as a means for clearing the lady ; (3) the appearance 


1 Of course there are a few variations, in the eleven versions, such as the 
substitution (rare) of ordeal for battle. These are noted by Child, pp. 3°- 
37. Ravengaard is the name of the steward in the sixteenth century Danish 
poem ; Ravnlil in the other seven. 
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of a diminutive champion armed with a magic sword. The 
difference in the mode of vindication should be carefully 
noted: in A., there is usually a period of exile in which the 
lady suffers many perils and is finally re-united to her hus- 
band ; in C., there is the judicium dei, while the lady usually 
becomes the property of her champion, not only as a reward 
for his prowess, but as a just punishment to a husband 
entirely too willing to believe false reports about his wife. 
We shall now note how these two types are combined. 

D. The Composite Type. By this rather awkward expres- 
sion is meant, as is suggested above, the union of the principal 
characteristics of A. with those of C. The result of this 
union is to be noted in a class of tales in which, (1) a lady 
famed for her beauty inspires the passion of a knight, a 
steward, or a seneschal, and he sues for her favors ; (2) he 
is spurned, and as a result conceives a deep hatred for her ; 
(3) he places in her bed a leper, a dwarf, a scullion, or a 
young knight; (4) the husband is confronted with a proof 
much stronger than the mere testimony of one man, and is 
convinced ; (5) a trial by battle or by ordeal proves the 
lady’s innocence. There are three important sets of romances 
showing these characteristics. 

1. The Oliva group. The story of Oliva, in its present 
form, is Norse, but it was translated into that language by 
a Norseman living in Scotland in the thirteenth century.' 
An abstract of the story has already been given; it is 
sufficient here to call attention to the attempt of Milon to 
seduce Olif (or Oliva) and his repulse; to his pretended 
desire for reconciliation and his presentation of the drugged 
cup; to the placing of a black beggar, also drugged, in bed 
with her; and the summoning of the king. All these are 


Child, 1, 39. The original text is in the Karlamagnus Saga, Af Fru 
Olif ok Landres, Unger, p. 51. 
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elements originally found in A.; the cireumstance that Milon 
seeks reconciliation on the ground that he was merely trying 
her virtue, is a curious reminder of the Cymbeline group, as 
already noted in the Erl of Tolous. The remainder of the 
episode shows the indebtedness to originals of the C. type. 
Olif proposes the trying of her case by ordeal, mentioning 
in succession several methods. The king is minded to 
accept this offer, but is each time dissuaded by Milon, who 
maintains that the woman is a witch and will save herself 
by the exercise of her art. At last Milon is forced to agree 
to a trial by battle, and though his adversary is armed only 
with a wooden wand, is without armor, and has only a mule 
for a steed, while he himself has full armor and a war horse, 
the guilty man is overthrown. Strangely enough, he main- 
tains that this is due to the wife’s witchcraft, and is again 
believed by the credulous king. The elements of magic; 
the trial by combat in which the lady’s champion is at a 
great disadvantage, these are Northern elements. There are 
numerous versions of the tale.’ 

2. The Sibilla group. This group also deals with stories 
told about Charlemagne.’ Sibilla is the wife of the great 
king, and against her a charge of infidelity is preferred, 
substantiated by the fact that an ugly dwarf is found in bed 
with her. There are many parallels, according to Mr. Child, 
in Spanish, Dutch, French, and German tales. It is signifi- 
cant that in all these the dwarf is the instrument of proof; 
when the story gets into Norse, however, being there told of 


Sisibe, a Spanish princess married to Sigmundr, the positive 


evidence is omitted, and the usual means of a slanderous 
charge of sin with a handsome thrall is substituted. 
3. The Aldingar group. This version has also been sum- 


1See Child, m1, 39, 40. 
* For references and summaries, cf. Child, 40, 41. 
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marized in another place. That it belongs to the composite 
type is proved by the presence of such A. type elements as dd 
the desire for revenge inspired by the refusal of the lady to 4 
yield to the false steward ; the introduction of the lazar into 
the queen’s bed ; and the summoning of the king. Type C. 
is represented by the lady’s claim, when charged with the 
crime, of her right to trial by battle. She is given forty 
days; no champion appears ; the preparations for her execu- 
tion are made. At this time a child is seen approaching ; 
he demands that Aldingar give him the first stroke. This is 
granted, and with one blow the child cuts off both the steward’s 
legs at the knee. Confession follows ; the lazar becomes 
whole ; the queen is taken back into her husband’s affections. 
Thus the Northern element of magic and the defence by the 
diminutive or insignificant champion appear again in connec- 
tion with elements undoubtedly Southern. In some variants 
of the ballad, such as the Scottish version,' the miraculous 
elements disappear with the exception of the victory of the 
















queen’s champion. 

E. The Erl of Tolous Type. 

We come now to the consideration of one of the most in- 
teresting of the Middle English romances, the Er/ of Tolous. 
At first thought, this belongs to type D.; it presents some 
very close parallels to such tales as that of Sir Aldingar. 
At the same time, the relations of this romance to the wager 
group, type B., are so striking as to justify the supposition 
that some elements came directly from some tale belonging to 










that type and not through the more primitive line of develop- 
ment from A. to D. 

In his critical edition of the romance, Liidtke? lays great 
stress upon the incident of the trial by battle, presenting a 
large amount of material in a convincing way. He fails, 











1 Child, 11, 34. 2 The Erl of Tolous, Berlin, 1881. 
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however, to treat: I. The curious break in the story, when 
the earl, having been repulsed by the lady, retreats and the 
interest is shifted to the two knights. II. The close resem- 
blance between this tale and those of the Cymbeline type. 
III. The introduction of the young knight into the lady’s 
chamber, as evidence of her guilt. The first two of these 
topics require amplification ; the third will be treated inci- 
dentally. 

I. It will be remembered that the earl, on hearing his 
captive discourse on the beauty of his lord’s wife, is smitten 
with passion for her, so that he offers the knight his liberty 
if he may only be conducted to this paragon of womanhood, 
This is done; the earl finds the lady more adorable than his 
imagination had conceived; he attempts to induce her to 
grant him her favors. This she refuses with indignation ; 
he implores her forgiveness ; returns to his home and dis- 
appears from the story until near the end. Two knights 
now enter upon the scene; both are smitten with passion 
for the lady; each makes an attempt to win her love and 
each is repulsed. In their anger they plot her ruin. Dur- 
ing the absence of the husband they induce a young knighit 
to conceal himself in the chamber ; the household is aroused 
and he is found in the room where the lady lies asleep. 
The young knight is killed and the lady cast into prison. 
The story ends with the demand of the lady for the trial by 
battle, with the proclamation for a champion, followed by 
the coming of the Earl of Tolouse. The lady is reunited 
to her husband, but he lives only a short time; after his 
death the earl marries her. 

We have here an evident departure from the ordinary 
type of construction, the object being, it seems to me, to 
make the earl the hero and to enable him to win the lady. 
Logically, when he is repulsed, the earl should set about 
contriving her ruin. Instead of this, he is temporarily 
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withdrawn from the tale, and the more odious work is left 
to the knights, obviously dragged in to work out the 
remainder of the story in the orthodox manner. That 
the author desires to have the earl considered as the hero is 
manifested not only by the defence in the combat, but by 
the evident interest which the lady feels for him from the 
first. We may note, therefore, the following characteristics : 

1. The elements belonging to type C. are numerous and 
interesting: there is the false charge preferred by knights 
high in the regard of the lady’s husband; the trial by 
combat ; the appearance of the champion from afar. Again, 
the champion finally wins the lady’s hand, though in a 
manner much more modern than that by which Memering 
gained possession of Gunild. One notes, however, the entire 
absence of the miraculous, indicating entire sophistication. 

2. Not less significant is the interference with the stock 
form of the tale by the withdrawal of the earl after his 
repulse; we should expect the plot against the lady to be 
made by him. As it is, the significance of his first effort 
to win her love is lost; that the incident remains is evidence 
of not very skilful patchwork, though the artistic instinct of 
the author led him to seek to show the lady’s interest in the 
earl, and to prove his great love for her, before the incident 
of the battle. 

3. The elements which unite the story to type A. are the 
attempt at seduction by the knights and the repulse; the 
introduction of the concealed knight as a substantial proof 
of the charge; and the period of exile which the lady suffers 
before she is vindicated. This last point indicates a radical 
departure from type D. and leads naturally to our next topic. 

II. That there are striking resemblances between this 
romance and the tales belonging to type B. the following 
observations will make clear : 

1. The man who first makes an attempt upon the lady’s 
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honor is not an officer of the husband’s court ; he has never 
seen her. This marks a radical variation from the usual 
type, and is exactly the situation in Cymbeline. 

2. He hears her beauty vaunted by another man ; in this 
case a knight belonging to her husband’s followers. This is 
closely parallel to the incident in which the wager has its 
inception in type B. We might here expect a wager made 
by the earl that he could seduce this paragon of virtue after 
two interviews. 

3. The lady’s character in the scene with the earl Bar- 
nard is strangely like that of Imogen, and this characteriza- 
tion is consistently kept throughout the piece. She is for- 
giving, innocent, unsuspecting, of sterling faith to her husband 
while her beauty is celebrated in foreign lands. 

4, Passing over the break which transfers the main inter- 
est from the earl to the knights, we note not only the usua! 
indignant refusal which the lady gives, but also the same 
excuse used by Iachimo, that the only object was to test her 
constancy to her husband. 


b 


5. The knight’s excuse is accepted at once and he is again 
received into the lady’s favor. 

6. The husband is a great way off, and is not summoned 
to the wife’s room in order to see the young knight. The 
evidence is through testimony apparently based on fact, the 
supposed paramour having been murdered by the conspira- 
tors. Thus the elaborate artifice of inducing the youth to 
go tothe lady’s room and unclothe himself is of little effect. 
It may be noted, in passing, that the youth is merely con- 
cealed in the room; he is not placed in the lady’s bed. 

7. The lady suffers many hardships in a period of exile. 
Since her vindication is to be by battle, this is not so essen- 
tial a part of the story as in the representatives of the wager 
type; it indicates a confusion of sources. 

8. After many perils, she is re-united to her husband, 
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whose confidence in her is completely restored. The means 
used for vindication constitutes the chief variation from the $ 
wager type. 

9. Thus the Eri of Tolous illustrates the Cymbeline motif 
throughout. What the precise relation is it is hard to say. 
It seems clear that some relation exists, and that we are 
therefore justified in concluding that type E. is the result of 
a combination of stories belonging to types D. and B. 









RELATION TO THE MAIN INQUIRY. 







This long investigation of the cycle of the Woman 
Wrongly Accused seems justified by the light which it 
throws upon the form of the tale preserved in the Avowing. 
It will be noted that the entire interest, in the testing of 
Baldwin, lies in the presentation to the husband’s eyes of 
seemingly absolute proof of his wife’s infidelity. How com- 
plete this transference of interest is, may be seen from the 
fact that we are not even told the lady’s name. The follow- 
ing additional conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The source of this incident in the Avowing is one (or 
many?) of the tales belonging to the cycle represented by 
such interesting and varied compositions as Sir A/dingar, Fe 
the Erl of Tolous, and Cymbeline. r 

2. The purpose of the author is humorous; there is, 
therefore, no emphasis on the lady’s beauty, no introduction 
of an attempt upon her honor. Arthur takes the place of 
the seneschal or the steward, but he is not actuated by 
malice. 

3. The means employed for convincing the husband is 
the introduction of a strange knight into the wife’s bed.’ 
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1TIt is noticeable that in the later tales a knight was substituted for a 
leper; this marks the progress of taste. The Eri of Tolous is a good 
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This knight, as usual, is very young, and very innocent. 
He is frightened half to death by the predicament in which 
he finds himself." 

4. The husband is away at the time of the plot against 
the wife; this is the usual situation, of course. On Bald- 
win’s return, he is summoned to the chamber, and is there 
confronted by a sight startling enough to convince any man. 

5. The dénowement, which consists in the usual confession 
of the trick by the guilty person, is hurried, since there was 
no occasion for prolonging what must have been painful for 
others as well as for the embarrassed woman and the fright- 
ened knight. One is thankful, for the sake of the knight at 
least, that Baldwin showed himself to be a man of such 
surpassing self-control. 


This article is already too long to permit of any discussion 
of the stories told by Baldwin to illustrate his vows, nor is 
such discussion necessary in connection with the two special 
aims of this paper. It has been sought (1) to show thie 
relation of this part of The Avowing of Arthur to the large 
class of popular fictions which I have named the cycle of the 
Three Counsels, and (2) to discuss the relation of Baldwin’s 
vow against jealousy to other stories in which a false charge 
is brought against a woman, incidentally contributing some- 
thing, it is hoped, to the investigation of the plot of 
Cymbeline. 

Epwin A. GREENLAW. 


example. As already noted, in the Norse variants of the Sibilla group 
a handsome thrall, and not an ugly dwarf, is declared to be the object of 
the lady’s affections. 

It will be remembered that Gawain, when placed in a similar situation 
(Carle of Carelyle) is very far from being embarrassed. 
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XIV.—THE HISTORY OF AI AND EI IN FRENCH 
BEFORE THE DENTAL, LABIAL, AND PALA- 
TAL NASAILS. 


In the following pages the history of the pronunciation in 
French of accented ai and ei before n, m and 1% is to be 
investigated in detail. The subject naturally falls into two 
divisions. On the one hand we have ai and ei before n or 
m, and on the other we have the words in which these 
diphthongs are followed by 7%. Both divisions are closely 
allied and the development of the one is often identical with 
that of the other. Yet for the better control of the material 
it will be advisable to separate the history of ain or aim and 
ein or eim from that of aign and eign. 

The various grammars differ in the outline of the history 
of the sounds in question. Concentrating our attention first 
upon ai and e followed by the dental nasal, and granting 
that the most direct road from the oldest stage din to 
modern @ is through éin, what would seem to be the simplest 
explanation may be found in Nyrop’s Grammaire historique 
de la langue frangaise, 1, §§ 217 and 222. According to 
him, ain in the 11th century was pronounced Gin, and ein 
was @in. In the 12th century the two sounds coincide with 
the value of Zin, and remain so until about the 16th century, 
when the modern pronunciation ¢ develops. When both 
syllables had the same value, one could be written for the 
other, and hence the well known Old French confusion in 
the orthography. This view of the question is shared by 
Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, 1, § 89. 

There is, however, evidence that the history of these 
syllables was not so simple. Many texts and manuscripts 
present an orthography quite incompatible with the value 
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of éin for graphic ain, and rimes can be cited which show 
that din remained stationary while éin became din. In 
consequence Behrens in the Schwan-Behrens Altfranzisisch 
Grammatik, §§ 257 and 258, admits the history outlined by 
Nyrop only for the literary language, while dialectically and 
in a region which he describes as lacking accurate delinea- 
tion he accepts Gin as the common value of both ain and ein, 
This pronunciation of din, which Behrens believes was dia- 
lectic, is looked upon by Suchier, Altfranzésische Grammatik, 
§ 45, as the regular sound of these syllables in the literary 
language ; ‘2i ist zu Gi geworden etwa in der Mitte des x1 
Jahrhunderts. Seit dem werden ein und ain promiscue 
geschrieben, und es ist ganz gleichgiltig, ob ein Schreiber 
jenes oder dieses bevorzugt.’ 

It is evident that the question is sufficiently encumbered 
to merit a detailed investigation. The arguments available 
must be sought in rimes and to a less degree in the orthog- 
raphy. For this purpose a long and representative list of 
texts' has been studied, extending in chronological order 




































'T add here a rough chronological list of the texts that have been most 

directly utilized for the present study and I include one or two titles that 

are not cited in the discussion, so that others interested in the same prob- 

lem may be spared the trouble of searching through the same texts again. 

If the arguments presented here should not be found convincing, new evi- 

dence will have to be sought in different sources. 

Karls des Grossen Reise nach Jerusalem und Constantinopel, hrsg. von Kosch- 
witz, Heilbronn, 1883 ( Altfrz. Bibl., 11) (Voy. Charl. ). 

Li Cumpoz Philipe de Thaiin, hrsg. von E. Mall, Strassburg, 1873. 

Le Bestiaire de Philippe de Thain, Texte critique par E. Walberg, Lund, 
1900. 

Les Voyages Merveilleux de Saint Brandan, Légende .... publiée par ! 
Michel, Paris, 1878, and by Suchier, Rom. Stud., 1, pp. 567-557. 
( Brandan. ) 

Le Couronnement de Louis, publié par E. Langlois, Paris, 1888. (Soc. d. 
Ane. Tezxtes. ) 

Le Roman de Thebes, publié par L. Constans, Paris, 1890. (Soc. d. Anc. 

Textes.) 
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from the beginning to the 16th century and arranged in 
groups according to the dialects. I now present this 





Le Roman de Tristan par Béroul, publié par E. Muret, Paris, 1903. (Soe. 
d. Ane. Textes. ) 

Eneas, publié par J. S. de Grave, Halle, 1891. (Bibl. Norm., rv.) 

Maistre Wace’s Roman de Rou et des Ducs de Normandie, hrsg. von H. 
Andresen, Heilbronn, 1877-1879. (R. Rou.) 

Benoit de Sainte-More et le Roman de Troie par A. Joly, Paris, 1871. (R. 
Troie. ) 

Le Roman de Troie par Benoit de Sainte-Maure, publié par L. Constans, vol. 
1, Paris, 1904. (Soc. d. Anc. Textes. ) 

Chronique des Ducs de Normandie par Benoit, publiée par Fr. Michel, Paris, 
1836-1844. (Coll. d. Doc. Inéd. s. ’ Hist. d. France.) 

Adgar’s Marienlegenden, hrsg. von C. Neuhaus, Heilbronn, 1886. (Altfrz. 
Bibl., 1X.) 

Aiol et Mirabel und Elie de Saint Gille ; Zwei altfranzésische Heldenge- 
dichte, hrsg. von W. Forster, Heilbronn, 1876-1882. 

Amis et Amiles und Jourdains de Blaivies ; Zwei altfranzésische Heldenge- 
dichte, hrsg. von C. Hofmann, Erlangen, 1852. 

Aucassin und Nicolete, hrsg. von H. Suchier, Paderborn, 1899. 

De Saint Laurent, poeme anglonormand du xue siécle, publié par W. 
Séderhjelm, Paris, 1888. 

Sainte Catherine—Dvé Verse starofrancouzské Legendy o Sy. Kateriné 
vydal U. Jarnfk, Prague, 1894. 

La Vie de Saint Gilles par Guillaume de Berneville, publiée par G. Paris et 
A. Bos, Paris, 1881. (Soc. d. Anc. Textes. ) 

Ile et Galeron von Walter von Arras, hrsg. von W. Forster, Halle, 1891. 
(Rom. Bibl., v1.) 

Christian von Troyes, Siimtliche Werke, hrsg. von W. Forster, Halle, 1884- 
1899. 

Le Roman de Tristan par Thomas, publié par J. Bédier, Paris, 1901. (Soe. 
d, Ane. Textes. ) 

Tes Chansons de Gace Brulé, publiées par G. Huet, Paris, 1902. (Soe. d. 


Ane. Textes. ) 

Die Lais der Marie de France, hrsg. von K. Warnke, Halle, 1900. (Bibl. 
Norm., 11. ) 

Die Fabeln der Marie de France, hrsg. von K. Warnke, Halle, 1898. (Bibi. 
Norm., VI. ) 


Der Roman du Mont Saint-Michel von Guillaume de S. Paier, hrsg. von P. 
Kedlich, Marburg, 1894. (Ausg. u. Abh., xctt.) 

Estienne von Fougiere’s Livre des Maniéres, hrsg. von J. Kremer, Marburg, 
1887. (Ausg. u. Abh., XXXIX.) 
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material, which, though not exhaustive, is yet sufficiently 
complete to warrant the drawing of definite conclusions; 
and I hope that it may serve to throw light upon one of the 


La Vie de Saint Thomas le Martyr par Garnier de Pont-Sainte-Mazence, pub- 
liée par C. Hippeau, Paris, 1889. 

Uhe Metrical Chronicle of Jordan Fantosme, edited by R. Howlett, London, 
1886. 

Hue de Rotelande’s Ipomedon, hrsg. von E. Kélbing und E. Koschwitz, 
Breslau, 1889. 

Estoire de la Guerre Sainte par Ambroise, publiée par G. Paris, Paris, 1897. 
( Coll. d. Doc. Inéd. s. 0 Hist. d. France.) 

I? Exscoufle, publié par H. Michelant et P. Meyer, Paris, 1894. (Soe. d. 
Anc. Textes. ) 

Robert le Diable, publié par E. Léseth, Paris, 1903. (Soe. d. Anc. Textes. 

Le Roman de la Rose ou de Guillaume de Dole, publié par G. Servois, Paris 
1893. (Soc. d. Anc. Tertes. ) 

Chardry’s Josaphaz, Set Dormanz und Petit Plet, hrsg. von J. Koch, Heil- 
bronn, 1879. ( Aléfrz. Bibl., 1.) 

The Song of Dermot and the Earl, published by G. H. Orpen, Oxford, 182. 

Li Romans de Carité et de Miserere du Renclus de Moiliens, publié par A.-G. 
van Hamel, Paris, 1885. ( Bibl. d. Ee. d. Hautes Etudes. ) 

Maistre Elie’s Ueberarbeitung der Giltesten franzisischen Uebertragung : 
Ovid’s Ars Amatoria, hrsg. von Kuhne und Stengel, Marburg, 1580. 
(Ausg. u. Abh., XLVI. ) 

La Clef d@ Amors, hrsg. von A. Doutrepont, Halle, 1890. (Bibl. Norm., v.) 

Li Chevaliers as deus Espees, hrsg. von W. Forster, Halle, 1877. 

Li Romans de Durmart le Galois, hrsg. von E. Stengel fiir den litterarischen 
Verein in Stuttgart, 1873. 

Le Roman de Renart, hrsg. von E. Martin, Strassburg, 1881-1887. 

Guillaume de Palerne, publié par H. Michelant, Paris, 1876. (Soc. d. 1 
Textes. ) 

Le Bestiaire. . . . des Guillaume le Clere, hrsg. von R. Reinsch, Leipzig, 
1892. ( Altfrz. Bibl., xtv.) 

Le Besant de Dieu von Guillaume le Clere de Normandie, hrsg. von ©. 
Martin, Halle, 1869. 

Raoul de Houdenc, Le Songe d@’ Enfer, Le Songe de Paradis, Li Romans des 
Eles, publiés par A. Scheler, Trouvéres Belges, Louvain, 1879, vol. 1. 
La Vie de Saint Grégoire par Frere Angier, publiée par P. Meyer, Romania, 

Xl, pp. 145-208. 

Trois Versions rimées de ’ Evangile de Nicod2me, publiées par G. Paris et A. 

Bos, Paris, 1885. (Soc. d. Anc. Tezxtes. ) 


Sie encat 
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very vexing problems of French Historical Grammar. We 
shall consider in the first place the history of ai and e 


before n or m. 







L Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, publiée par P. Meyer, 3 vols., Paris, 
1891-1901. (Soe. d. V Hist. de France), vol. 1. 









A La Bible Guiot de Provins in Fubliaux et Contes des Portes Francais, publiés 
par Barbazon et Méon, Paris, 1808, vol. 1, pp. 307-393. 

a Le Dit des Rues de Paris, ibid., pp. 238-275. 

Pa Les Crieries de Paris, ibid. , pp. 276-286. 

Ee Les Moustiers de Paris, ibid., pp. 287-292. 

eS Le Roman de Galerent, publié par A. Boucherie, Paris, 1888. (Soc. pour 
3 V étude des lang. rom. ) 

x Wistasse le Moine, hrsg. von W. Forster und J. Trost, Halle, 1891. (Rom. 





Bibl. , rv.) 

Lyoner Yzopet, hrsg. von W. Forster, Heilbronn, 1882. (Alifrz. Bibl., v.) 

Le Roman de la Rose, publié par Fr. Michel, Paris, 1872. 

Floris et Liriope des Robert de Blois, hrsg. von W. von Zingerle, Leipzig, 
1891. (Altfrz. Bibl., x11.) 

4 Jean Bodel, Le Jeu de Saint Nicolas. 

Adam de la Halle, Le Jeu de la Feuillie, both published by Monmerqué et 
Michel, Thédtre Francais au moyen dge, Paris, 1885. 

Adam de la Halle, Le Jeu de Robin et Marion in Bartsch-Horning, La 










a Langue et la Littérature Francaise, Paris, 1887, col. 523-548. 
a Troweres Belges, publiés par A. Scheler, Louvain, 1866-1879. 
a Rutebeuf, CEuvres Completes, publiées par A. Jubinal, Paris, 1874-1875. 





(Bibl. Elzévirienne. ) 

Richars li Biaus, hrsg. von W. Forster, Wien, 1874. 

Les Euvres poétiques de Philippe de Remi, sire de Beaumanoir, publiées par 
H. Suchier, Paris, 1884-1885. (Soc. d. Anc. Textes.) La Manekine, 







a vol. 1. 
4 Li Dis dou Vrai Aniel, hrsg. von A. Tobler, Leipzig, 1884. 
F Octavian, hrsg. von K. Vollméller, Heilbronn, 1883. (Altfrz. Bibl., 111. ) 






(Ewvres Completes d’ Eustache Deschamps, publiées par Queux de Saint-Hilaire 
et G. Raynaud, Paris, 1878-1903. (Soc. d. Ane. Tertes), vol. 1 and m. 
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eS Miracles de Nostre Dame par personnages, publiés par G. Paris et U. Robert, 
F Paris, 1876-1883. (Soc. d. Anc. Tertes), vols. 1, 1 and 11. 
Pe (Luvres poétiques de Christine de Pisan, publiées par M. Roy, Paris, 1886- 







1896. (Soc. d. Anc. Textes. ) 

Meliador par Froissart, publié par A. Longnon, Paris, 1895-1899. (Soe. d. 
Ane. Textes. ) 

Poésies Completes de Charles @ Orléans, publiées par Ch. d’ Héricault, Paris, 
1896, 
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AIN— EIN, 


The two syllables ain and ein are not found forming 
assonance or riming together in the Alevis, the Roland, the 
Reimpredigt, the French translation of Marbod’s Lapidary, 
the Comput and Bestiaire of Philippe de Thaon. They are 
kept distinct even as late as Guillaume de Berneville’s Vie ¢. 
Saint Gilles.’ In these texts the pronunciation was din and 
éin respectively; ep. mains, Rol. 3965, in assonance with 
-an, ceinte, ibid, 984, in ei assonance, and peine 1787, aleine 
1789, feindre 1792 in assonance with sanglente, temples, 
entendent, ete.; ep. also Engelmann, Ueber die Entstehung der 
Nasalvokale, Halle, 1882, pp. 20 ff. 

The earliest? definite evidence of a confusion of the two 
syllables in rime occurs in the Brandan.’ Here ain and ein 


(Euvres Poétiques de Guillaume Alexis, prieur de Bucy, publiées par A. 

Piaget et E. Picot, Paris, 1896-1899. (Soc. d. Anc. Tertes. ) 

TD? Amant rendu Cordelier, potme attribué & Martial d’ Auvergne, publié par 

A. de Montaiglon, Paris, 1881. (Soc. d. Anc. Textes. ) 

Le Misttre du Viel Testament, publié par le baron James de Rothschild, 

Paris, 1878-1891. (Soc. d. Ane. Textes.) Vol. 1. 

Die Werke Maistre Frangois Villons, hrsg. von W. von Wurzbach, Roman- 

ische Forschungen, Xv1, pp. 405-584. 

(Euvres Completes de Clément Marot, publiées par B. Saint-Mare, Paris, 

Garnier, without date. 

1Cp. G. Paris, ed. p. xxvii. 

2In his Altfrz. Gram., p. 72, Suchier cites as earliest instance of the 
mingling of ain and ein, desteint: refraint, Bestiaire 2865. However, this 
rime would be so unique for Philippe de Thaon, that Walberg in his edition 
of the text, pp. xlviii and 146, rejects the reading and adopts restreinie: 
desteinte instead. 

*To this categorical statement the following note must be added. The 
Voyage de Charlemagne in its assonance3 shows the same pronunciation of 
the syllables in question as the Roland, cp. Koschwitz, Rom. Stud., U1, pp. 
38 ff. At the same time this poem contains one laisse, ll. 783-802, which 
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rime freely; cp. quarenteine : semaine 133, cha[e]ines : 
semaines 866, funtaines : pleines 998, 1586, meindres : 
greindres 1004, and from this poem on, mixture of the 
two is constant in Old French texts. Suchier suggests, 
~ Altfrz. Gram., p. 72, that the process was somewhat slower 
on the continent than it was in England. Wace in the 
Roman de Row has 48 pure ain and 14 pure ein rimes, and 
only one instance of fusion, Saint Oain : secrestain (ANDGENUM : 
-ANUM), l. 347. However Pohl, Rom. Forsch., 11, pp. 581-2, 
has shown that while this observation is undoubtedly exact, 
it is very probably true that the inference that Wace con- 
sciously separates the two syllables is not justified, for in 
the same author’s Brut mixture of the two is much more 
frequent, and, at any rate, in other continental texts of the 
same period, such as Hneas, the poems of Marie de France, 
and Benoit de Sainte-More, the Livre des Maniéres, fusion 
of the two syllables is quite the rule. In view of these 
facts it is not at all surprising that in the prose texts of this 





























appears to contradict the accuracy of this assertion. Here the following 
sequence of assonances is found: Charlemaignes : compaignes : deplaindre : 
E France : regne : grande : enfraindre : renaignet : Charlemaigne : plaines : pleines : 
g descendre : ente : aimet : regne : France : Charlemaignes : plaigne. It will be 
a impossible to avoid the conclusion that for this poem en and an form a 
correct assonance (cp. Rom. Stud., u, p. 49), though the mixture of the 
two is not very frequent. That regne should be found in the same laisse 
need not surprise. It had become raie in pronunciation, and there are 
numerous other texts giving evidence of a similar pronunciation of the 
word. However, difficulty is created by the appearance of pleines, 1. 793, 
in the series. Since the separation of ain and ein seems so clearly demanded 
by the assonances of this text, Koschwitz, /. ¢., p. 40, suggests that the 
lines 783-802 should be divided into three laisses as follows: (1) 783-792, 
BS: di:a, (2) 793-795, éi:e, (3) 796-802, di:a. Considering the probable 
$ age of the poem and its dialect, this explanation is presumably correct, but 
whatever the final decision may be, the consideration of the present problem 
need not concern itself with these lines. Everything depends upon the 
age of the poem, and if it should be younger than the Roland, these 
assonances would only corroborate what we can observe elsewhere. 
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period ain and ein are constantly confused in orthography ; 
cp. for the Montébourg Psalter, Harseim, Rom. Stud., ty, 
pp. 277 and 283; for the Cambridge Psalter, Schumann, 
Vokalismus und Konsonantismus des Cambridger Psalters, 
Franz. Stud., iv, fase. 4, pp. 17 and 29, and for the Quatr 
Livres des Rois, Schlésser, Die Lautverhdltnisse der Quatr: 
Livres des Rois, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 13 and 31. 

The next point to be discussed is the pronunciation of 
this syllable written indifferently ain or ein. To facilitate 
the control of the available material, we shall divide the 
examples according to the letter or letters which may follow 
after the nasal consonant. 

1). ain—ein. 

The union of these two syllables in rime leaves no 
question that their pronunciation was identical, but it gives 
no clue as to the nature of the vowel or diphthong that was 
pronounced. Inasmuch as this was either din or éin we 
may look for imperfect rimes with an or en as capable of 
throwing light on the problem. A few examples of ain: «i 
occur in the texts which I have examined, and we may add 
those of ains : ans as having the same value. Cp. Brandan: 
pan (pANNUM), Brandan 480, Brandan:an, ibid. 824, 
Brandan : vilain, ibid. 163, Brandan : main, ibid. 658, 
Brandans : mains, ibid. 203, pan (FANEM): ahan, Mis. 
Adam 434, but pain: Evain, ibid. 786, Trajan : rom, 
Angier, Grégoire 2539, but Traien : paien, ibid. 2715, der- 
rans : Johans, Angier, Dialogues, 72, r°b, cited by Miss Pope, 
Langue de Frere Angier, Paris, 1903, p. 12, esturman: 
certan, Eneas 205. For the correct appreciation of these 
rimes it should be noted that of the words in question, 
vilain, main, pan, roman, derrans and certan, involve the 
Latin vowel a, and that Brandan is a proper name in whic 
the tonic syllable may have retained its Latin value.'| When 


1Cp. Suchier, Zs. f. rom. Phil, rx, p. 89, note. 
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we take into account, furthermore, the fact that the texts 
from which these few rimes are taken cover a period of a 
hundred years, and that ains, which certainly had the same 
value of vowel as ain, occurs in the same texts and in others 
of the same period and dialect in rime with ens and iens 
(cp. below, p. 646), it becomes evident that these examples 
represent rime licences. They are either pure Latinisms ' or 
remnants of the earlier practice exemplified by the asso- 
nances cited above from the Roland, but they have no 
argumentative value for the determination of the pronuncia- 
tion of ain in this dialect and during this period. 

Rimes of ain or ein with en on the other hand are even 
rarer. It must be borne in mind that @n in the final sylla- 
ble of the word exists in Old French only in a few learned 
names and in words of the categories of BENE and PAGANUM. 
Of the former, as far as I know, only a single instance 
occurs in the texts examined, Jerusalem : Alein, B. Chran. 
36894. When compared with Alain: main, ibid. 36940, 
main : frein 16366 and Jerusalem : huem 31752, it becomes 
evident that both ain and ein in this text cannot have been 
ain and this is also the conclusion of Pohl, Rom. Forsch., u, 
p. 554. 

Mixture with ien points in the same direction. The 
actual rimes that can be cited here are not very numerous, 
because the inflected forms of the syllables in question are 
more frequent in rime than the uninflected. Their discussion 
may, therefore, be deferred to the succeeding paragraph. 

2). ains — eins, ainz — einz. 

Several rimes show mixture with ens or enz; cp. defens: 
mains (MINUS), Mist. Adam 148, meins : tens, Gaimar 1811, 
ateinz : defenz, B. Chron. 22848, genz: seinz, ibid. 32235. 


Since checked ¢ before a nasal in these texts was certainly 2 


*Cp. Miss Pope, l. ¢., p. 12. 
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it will be difficult to avoid the conclusion that ains and eins 
tended in the same direction. This inference is emphasized 
by the existence in the same and similar texts of a certain 
number of rimes just referred to, beginning with the 2. 
Troie, which show fusion of ains and eins with iens. In the 
Eneas we can observe only mixture of tens and ens; cp. 
Trotiens : tens (TEMPUS) 565, 601, 5811, 6319, aneiéns : fens 
4127, Sabiéns : cwens 3949, cuens : Voleens 5093, and the 
same is true of Marie de France ; ep. anciéns : tens, Milun 
63. The R. Rou contains no examples in point, but the 
R. Troie and B. Chron. continue the tradition of the Fneas, 
while they add besides rimes of ain(s) and ein(s) with ien(s), 
Since the latter was iZn(s), as shown through the union with 
ens = @ns, there can be little question about the pronuncia- 
tion of the former. The following are the examples :— 

ien(s) : en(s)—R. Troie.' Troien : sen 5813, 6815, nequeden : 
Troien 18641, Troiens : tens 581, 7179, 20471, : porpens 
19915, Atheniens : tens 8489, Sisiliens : buens 18581, Pajflago- 
niens : suens 20515; B. Chron. suen : bien, I-1765 (ep. suens: 
buens, 11-3005), boens : ecristiens, U-24307, tens : Kgiptiens, 
1-415, paiens : sens, 11—-23081, tens : crestiens, 1-39017. 

ien(s) : ein(s)—R. Troie. meins : Troiains 5275 ; B. Chron. 
bien : Saint Oien, 1-19550 (cp. Sainz Oieins : mains (MANUS), 
11—25840, main (MANE) : Oain, 1-7009, 19354). 

ien(s) :ain(s)—R. Troie. primerains : Troiains 139038, 18745, 
25273, germains : Indiains 14091, Frisains : primerains 15549 ; 
B.-Chron, cristiens : premerains, 1-925, : parreins, U-6577, 
7988, bien : Saint Oien 19550 (ep. Saint Oain : main, U- 
19354). 

Of the same general nature are the rimes Swein : bien 
B. Chron, 31046, Sueins : buens 38889 and seins (= sues) 


' References to the R. Troie as far as 1. 8292 are given according to the 
new edition of the poem by Constans, Soc. d. Anc. Textes, Paris, 1904. 
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: Aleins 31008 (cp. Alains : seins (Sanus), R. Rou 2735), 
interesting particularly for the orthography, for Suein is 
the usual bisyllabic Soen, Suen,' and seins stands for suens. 
The Chron. Mt. S. Mich. presents only a single rime ancieins : 
pens (PENSO) 3752, interesting also for the orthography, 
while the Livre d. Man. has no rime in point. But the 
Berowl Tristan contains Brengain : bien 523, : mien 553, 
Lan{et] én : Ivein 1155, Urién : Dinoalain 3487, suen : Denoa- 
len 4435. Here Brengain may stand for Brangien and can, 
therefore, not enter into the argument, except in as much as 
it shows the value ascribed to the combination ain by the 
copyist. Frans : mains B. Trist. 3327 is discussed by Muret, 
edition, p. xliv. On the basis of Gottfried of Strassburg’s 
rime Isét als blansche mains : Kdedin li frains, which he 
probably derived from Thomas, and Heinrich of Freiberg’s 
appellative i frenis of the same knight he concludes ‘ nous 
devons peut-étre rétablir au vers 3327 une épithéte tradi- 
tionelle, distincte de l’adjectif franc.’ Finally, though the 
text does not belong strictly to the same dialect, and yet 
pointing in the same direction as far as the pronunciation 
of the syllables in question is concerned, there should be 
cited from the R. Thebes the rimes ren : germain 6807, and 
demen (demain) : ben 8249, 8271, ben: ven (VANUM) 8487. 
Here also ien rimes with wen, as in rens : suens 4343. The 
same rime of ain :ien is probably also involved in the follow- 
ing series from the Vie de Saint Thomas of Garnier de Pont- 
Sainte-Maxence where prochain rimes with main : plain: 
sain : soverain on p. 53 and in the form prosceins with biens : 
miens : riens : fiens on p. 130. 

It seems to me that it will be difficult to avoid what 
appears to be the evident inference demanded by these 


Cp. also Suain: plain (PLENUM), La Vie de Seint Edmund le Rei 3703, 
edited by F. L. Ravenel, Bryn Mawr College Monographs, 1906. 
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rimes. The fusion of ien(s) with en(s) on the one hand and 
with ain(s) and ein(s) on the other, together with the rimes 
of ains or eins with ens or enz in texts where ens was pro- 
nounced 2ns, allows only of one conclusion, viz., that cin(s) 
and ein(s) in the dialect represented by these texts tended 
in the direction of their modern value, and had certainly 
arrived at least at the stage @in(s). That tens should then 
in the pen of a copyist speaking the same dialect become 
iains or ieins need cause no astonishment. This orthog- 
raphy merely represents his effort to make the rime accept- 
able to the eye. How far geographically this orthographic 
habit extended I am unable to say. Stock, Rom, Stud., 11, 
p. 468, cites a similar example (chrestiains : sains) from 
the Rom. de Mahomet, 1. 1091. Angier writes premerain: 
Maximiain, Grégoire 257, and Miss Pope, /. ¢., p. 14, adds 
arrien : sen, arriens: tens but arrieins : veins from the Dia- 
logues of the same author. There are, no doubt, other 
instances of this orthography that might be collected, as 
for example primeraine : meiaine (moyenne) in the Bestivire 
de Gervaise,' 1. 503, but it is evident that the harvest 
outside of the manuscripts of R. Troie and B. Chron. is 
limited. 

Occasionally a Latinism of the type cited above, p. 644, 
may be found; ep. ancian: an, Gaimar 1682, but ancien: 
mien, ibid. 4319, Octavian: pan, Marie de France, Lanval 
85, Troian : oan, Hneas 1699, 2109, Troians : chans, R. Troie 
2299. Suchier, Altfrz. Gram., p. 75, adds some similar 
orthographies from the R. Rou and the Ps. Cott., but all 
such examples are rare and do not affect our problem. 

3). aint — eint, ainte — einte. 

As in the preceding rime-groups the Anglo-Norman and 
Norman texts under consideration present little beyond 


Cp. Romania, 1, pp. 426-442. 
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simple mixture of the two syllables. However, as before, 
a few isolated rimes show the direction in which the develop- 
ment tended. Suchier, /. ¢., p. 73, cites niéné: veint and 
niént : desteint from Sanson de Nantuil. We may add, from 
B. Chron., ateint : destruiement 17391, teint (TENET) : aimt 
20779, feint (FINGIT) : vient 21670, seinte : reinte (REDEMPTA), 
Angier, Gregoire 1467 and ceynt (cINcTUM) : torment, Evang. 
de Nicodeme, version C, 767. 

4). aindre — eindre. 

Our texts here show only fusion of the two, but never 
rime with éndre in such words as prendre. Since verbs with 
this ending are comparatively frequent, it is rather remark- 
able that this should be the case. Only mendre—meindre < 
MINOR might seem to contradict this rule. However this con- 
tradiction does not exist in reality, for mendre appears to be the 
original form of the word and the diphthong in meindre is due to 
the analogy of meins < MINUS. As a matter of fact mendre 
is found frequently at the end of the line, but, as far as my 
observation goes, it rimes only with words like entendre, 
B. Chron. 403, 22516, descendre 6243, prendre 10159 and 
never with remaindre, feindre and the like. This is true of 
all the Norman texts in this study, the Clef d’ Amour in- 
cluded,’ 

An instance of what indeed might seem to be mixture of 
eindre with endre exists in strophes 54 and 111 of the Livre 
des Maniéres; ep. raindre (r. raeindre) : pleindre : remeindre : 
ateindre, str. 54, and defendre : vendre : prendre : raiendre, 


1T have noted but one exception to this rule, meindres : greindres, Brand. 
1004, which invites construction into an argument for the pronunciation of 
greindres of the type of eint: ent just noted. However the matter is too 
doubtful to be pressed ; we probably have to do simply with an early 
sporadic case of the analogy so common later. The old form persisted for 
a long time. Christine de Pisan rimes chambre : tendre : remembre : mendre, 
Livre du Dit de Poissy 280, though elsewhere she joins meindre : remaindre, 
Livre du Due des Vrais Amants, 1155. 


see 
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str. 111. Both raindre and raiendre represent the same 
Latin verb REDIMERE > raembre, which on account of its 
unique form was drawn over to the -ndre verbs, like tre- 
mere > oraindre. But while the stemvowel in both forms, 
raeindre and raiendre is entirely analogical, it is probably 
wrong to consider the two as equivalent. The former, pro- 
nounced raéindre, could rime with pléindre, the latter was 
raiéndre, if not raéndre, which forms rime with préndre. 

Another rime pair with similar bearing stands in Guil- 
laume le Maréchal, 1. 2883, remendre (= remaindre) : at- 
tendre. Unfortunately this rime loses its argumentative 
value from the fact that the last six letters of the second 
word represent a manuscript correction not written by the 
original scribe in the place of something else that has been 
erased. 

5). einge. 

As early as the Brandan this syllable could rime with 
enge as in prenge. It is not of frequent occurrence, being 
found only in those peculiar Anglo-Norman present sub- 
junctives in -ge as meinge : prenge, Brandan 119. Since 
the second word here certainly contained the nasal @, cp. 
calengent : prengent, ibid. 1472, meinge must have had at 
least the value of méinge. 

6). aine — eine. 

The rimes for the most part show only the usual mixture 
of the two syllables. Instances proving the development 
of the pronunciation in the direction of ¢ne are rather late. 
As a matter of fact the combination of ¢ + nasal + ¢ is rare 
in Old French. Its main representatives are the French 
forms of FEMINA and REGNUM. Rimes between these two 
words are well known in Old French texts. Without in any 
way aiming to be exhaustive I may cite Comput 469, Eneas 
3, Wace Brut, though not the R. Rou, ep. Pohl, Rom. Forsch., 
11, p. 554, R. Troie 3937, B. Chron. 1621, B. Trist. 287 as 
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texts where an and en are not mixed in rime, from which it 
follows that femme : regne means fgme : rgne or rzie. Now 
these same texts in a limited number of rime pairs show 
these words joined to others in -aine or -eine; cp. peine: 
regne, Eneas 2523, estreine (STRENA) : regne, R. Troie 8317, 
Loherenne : femme, B. Chron. 18052, regne : Loheregne, ibid. 
18066, vilaine : reigne, B. Trist. 57. The conclusion that in 
these texts aine or eine mean at least gine will be difficult 
to avoid.’ 

Another combination of rimes pointing in the same direc- 
tion is that of aine or eine with iene, similar to that of ain(s) 
or ein(s) with ien(s) already noted. As earliest instance of 
this fusion might be cited paaine : soltaine, Eneas 2141, 
though it is of course possible to regard this rime as a 
Latinism. It is different, however, with plataine : Egiptaine, 
R. Troie 22995, and B. Chron. vilaine : paene, 1-951, do- 
maine : paene, 11-15812, (cp. anciene : paene, I-57, paene: 
erestiene, 11-3073, 4383), mundaines : celestienes, 11-20898, 
estrienne (STRENA) : Bauveisienne, 11-18484, Rentiéne (= de 
Reims) : plaine, B. Trist. 3727 and maenne (moyenne) : 
enchaenne (= enchaine), Clef d Amours 3419. These words 
rime only if aine or eine are pronounced éine or éne. 

The Livre des Maniéres has three strophes which make 
some difficulty; cp. the following rimes: anciennes : paien- 
nes : sennes (SYNODOS) : fames (FEMINAS), str. 247; fame 
(FEMINA) : fame (FAMA) : raiemme : jame (GEMMA), str. 60; 
enteime : deraime : sorseime : feme, str. 312. It is seen that 
in strophe 60 fame =FAMA seems to oppose the value of 
gme for fame==FEMINA. Kremer in his edition of the text 
p. 27 cites the various explanations of this discrepancy that 


1A single rime in Adgar’s Legends, mainent : chantent 4-9, -seems to con- 
tradict this conclusion. It is so unique that I regard it as erroneous for 
hantent : chantent. 
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have been offered, but they all fail to satisfy. It seems to 
have been overlooked that the line containing fame = FAMA, 
60 b, is too short by one syllable. While this fact tends to 
throw doubt on the reading of the line, it does not, however, 
prove that the rime is incorrect. We will have to accept 
Jemme as riming in this text both with e and with a. The 
same phenomenon is not unknown in other texts where 
and en are kept distinct. Cp. realme : femme, Gaimar 3601, 
but mercenne : femme 2507, regne : femme 2531, fame : dame, 
R. Troie 18154; see also Rom. Stud., 11, p. 39, and Rom. 
Forsch., 11, p. 554. 

7). atime — eime. 

Only very few rimes of this category are available. 
Since éime < EMA does not exist in Old French, dime < 
AMA can only rime with itself. Later, however, when dime 
had become éime, a few other words having gme became 
available. This, I believe, is the explanation of esment 
(ESTIMANT) : cletment, Angier, Grégoire 645, aime : baptesme, 
Simund de Freine, Vie de Saint Georges 1324 and meime (= 
mesme) : aime, Rom. de Philosophie 981 of the same author. 

Suchier, Alifrz. Gram., p. 71, thinks esment stands for 
eiment and that the disappearing s had called forth aj which 
formed a diphthong with the preceding vowel. Granting 
that this was the case, we should even then have evidence in 
these rimes that Gime had become éime. I doubt, however, 
whether this explanation is exact. That s before / and 1 
in the course of disappearance passed through a sound 
capable of palatalizing the following consonant seems fairly 
reasonable, but this question can not enter into the dis- 
cussion here. Examples in support are cited by Wal- 
berg, Le Bestiaire de Philippe de Thaiin, p. lxv. It does 
not follow, however, that the process was identical before 
m. Here it is much more likely that the intervening sound 
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was a voiceless m, such as Wulff' has shown to exist 
under similar circumstances in Andalusian Spanish. When 
finally all trace of the s had disappeared, the vowel in words 
like esment, baptesme was ¢, and ei and ey are only graphic 
variants utilized by the copyist to represent this sound. 
Then these words were pronounced gment, bapteme and the 
rimes in question are entirely parallel to those cited above 
for ine : @ne. 

This conclusion is emphasized by the following rimes of 
aime: ieme from the R. Thebes; ep. crement : ement 5077, 
creme: afeme (ADFAMAT) 7377, entrement: crement 8603, 
creme :eme 9199. 

All the evidence presented so far goes to prove that in 
the northwest of France and in England ai and ei with n 
had become éin about the middle of the 12th century, and 
that under favorable circumstances the sound could even 
approximate gn. The evidence of the orthography points in 
the same direction. We have to do with a region where for 
the most part an and en are kept distinct. A scribe who 
pronounced en + cons. as ¢n would not have written en for 
either ain or ein, had he pronounced these din, as Brandan 
enz (ainz) 1010, desclem 534, sen (saint) 157, nor would he 
have introduced ein in mendre if meindre had meant mdindre 
for him as in the rime tendre : meindre, Ipomedon 2651. A 
survey of the orthographic habits in Anglo-Norman texts 
can be found in Stimming’s edition of Boeve de Haumtone,? 
pp. 185, 196-7, and 201, and in the manuscripts of conti- 
nental texts similar habits prevail. Gdrlich arrives at the 
same conclusions from the study’ of the original documents 


‘Un chapitre de phonétique andalouse, in Recueil de Mémoires philologiques 
présenté a Monsieur Gaston Paris par ses éléves suédois, 1889, pp. 45 ff. 

? Bibliotheca Normannica, vol. vu. 

*Goérlich, Die Nordwestlichen Dialekte der Langue @ Oil, Franz. Stud., v, 
Heft 3, pp. 17-18 and 41. 
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of the Northwest dialects of the second half of the 13th and 
the 14th centuries. Besides the noncommittal ein he cites ¢ 
in preschene, prochen, Alen, men, nonen, fren, plen, plene, 
Magdalene, ae in maen, daraene, prechaens, prochaenne, «ei 
in Alaein, prochaein, ee in dareen, oei in Moeine and oe in 
damoene, demoene. 

We may close this division of our subject with the fol- 
lowing passage from the Orthographia Gallica’ which em- 
phasizes the conclusions at which we have arrived ; ‘item 
diversitas scripture facit aliquarum diccionum quamvis in 
voce sint consimiles, verbi gracia .... teindre tendre tenir 
attendre atte[i]ndre .... aymer amer,’ which can of course 
only mean ¢téndre and teindre, atténdre and atteindre are pro- 
nounced alike. The rule is found only in mss. C and O, i. ., 
in the later version of this earliest grammatical treatise, but 
even thus it gives valuable evidence of the pronunciation of 
our syllables in the 14th century, and is entirely in harmony 
with what we have been able to observe so far. 


II. 


Leaving the Norman and Anglo-Norman division of Old 
French texts we may now continue the history of our 
syllables into the dialect from which the Modern French 
most directly sprang. 

One of the earliest texts to be cited here is the Roman de 
? Escoufle, written about the year 1200. , In this poem ex 
and an + cons. are kept apart in rime, in spite of the 
fact that feme rimes with ame, as 1. 125, and gemme with 
dame, as 1. 5739. But as already pointed out above, p. 652, 
the same phenomenon can be observed in other texts sepa- 


1 Ed. Stiirzinger, Alifrz. Bibl., vol. vit (Heilbronn, 1884), p. 14. 
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rating én and an.' The nasal gn exists in such rimes as 
suens : sens 3189, vit Pen: Julien 4867, enmena: cil Pen a 
3647, amena :dame en a 5969. In the light of these losenge : 
vos ain ge 2877 can only be interpreted as meaning lozgnge : 
vozenge. The Roman de Guillaume de Dole, which Gaston 
Paris was inclined to attribute to the same author,’ shows 
the same mixture of feme: dame 1508, 3008, and rimes 
maint (MANET) : esloint 4192. This fusion of ain : oin, which 
occurs here, as far as I know, for the first time speaks for a 
pronunciation gn:ogn. Another isolated early example of 
the same rime, though of uncertain date, can be found in the 
Rom. de Renard, branch 9, written by the priest of La 
Croix-en-Brie, moines (MONACHUS) : poines (PENAS) 505. 

From this date forward it is possible to cite an uninter- 
rupted series of texts, including Marot, all showing the same 
fusion of ain and oin, which thus present unmistakable evi- 
dence that in the dialect centering in Paris both ain and ein ft 
were steadily developing toward their modern value. I a 
copy this list without further comment, and as much as q 
possible in chronological order. The fact that these rimes 
are few in number in comparison with the ain : ein rimes 
probably means that they were felt to be irregularities or 
rime licences, and this will have to be taken into account in 
the final estimation of their meaning. 

Gaufrey* — hautaine : Karlemaine : humaine : emmaine : 
regne : souveraine : demouraine : demaine : essoigne : Couloigne : 
entente : jenne (= jeune) : quarantaine, p. 316. 







er mes ee . . 
. co i ie 
























For Picard and Wallonian cp. Haase, Das Verhalten der pikardischen und 
wallonischen Denkmiiler des Mittelalters in Bezug auf a und e vor gedecktem n. 
Halle, 1880, pp. 41 ff. 

*Cp. Romania, xxx, pp. 487-488. He there suggests 1185 as the date 
of the Escoufle and 1200 as that of Guillaume de Dole. The last edition of 
his Litt. Frang. au moyen dge places Guillaume de Dole in 1200 and the Escoujle a 
in 1210, ey 
*Cited by Engelmann, /. c., p. 23. 
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Roman de la Rose — paintes (PINCTAS) : cointes, I, pp. 20, 
30, 46-47, paintes : pointes (PUNCTAS) I, p. 31, maintes: 
ointes, 1, pp. 249-250, poine (PENA) : moine (MONACHUS) 
I, p. 100, saine : essoine, 1, p. 73. 

Rutebuef — avaine : vaine : couvaine, 1, p. 33, poigie 


(PUGNA): sovraine : moine : essoine, I, p. 153, lainne : avainne: 


semainne, 11, p. 57, demaine : moine, 1, pp. 122, 137, moine: 
emmaine, 11, p. 129, Jordain : enjoin, 1, p. 276, nonains: 
sains : certains : mains (MINUS) Il, p. 42, plaindre : joindre : 
poindre, I, p. 216, saintes : jointes : empraintes : maintes, 
1-253. 

Eustache Deschamps — moins (MINUS) : mains (*MANTI): 
mains : vains, I, XXV, conjoint : point : vaint (VINCIT) I-LXX1, 
doint (DONET) : pourpoint : point : point : faint (FINGIT): 
vaint : (VINCIT) II-CCXL. 

Christine de Pisan—loings : moins : besoings : froins (FRE- 
NUM) I, p. 26, moins : besoings, 1, p. 56, mains : mains 
(MINUS) I, p. 123, m1, p. 40. 

Miracles de Nostre Dame—moins : chastellains, tv—17%, 
lointain : soing, X1-9, moine (MONACHUS) : amaine, XVIII- 
1313, estraine : royne, Tv-908, cp. Guillaume Alexis and 
Villon below. 

Charles @ Orléans—plains (PLANGO) : plains (PLENUS) : 
moins : mains, 1-192, besoing : loing : baing : poing, 1-98, 
avoine : Touraine : paine : sepmaine, 1-157, 

Guillaume Alexis — fainctes (FINCTAS) : coinctes, Débh. de 
P Homme et de la Femme 128, traine : demaine : pourmaine : 
chanoine : gaine : maine, Blason des Faulses Amowrs, str. 40), 
primeraine : essoine: Anthoine : royne : villaine : loingtaine, hid. 
61, mains : mains (MINUS) : plains ; mains : poins : (PUGNUS): 
point (puNcTUM), ibid. str. 80, chanoines : peines : demaines, 
Martyrologue des Fausses Langues 254. 

DT’ Amani rendu Cordelier — mondaines : avoynes : marjo- 
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laines : certaines 410, saindre (CINGERE) : estraindre : joindre : 
atteindre 1706, baings : aubefoings : poings : mains 1762. 
Villon —fain (FAMEM): foing (fenum), Poésies Diverses 
140, bain (Ms. boing) : poing, ibid. 148, Anthoine : Saine: 
essoine : ydoyne, Pet. Test, 226. 

Marot—moindre : paindre, 1-104, moindre : joindre, 1-162, 
veine : Antoine, 1-239, Antoine : souvienne, 1-239, moins : in- 
humains, U-313. 

In the light of these rimes certain other combinations, 
which would have little argumentative value by themselves, 
may be advanced as pointing in the same direction. 

Roman de ta Rose—vaine : raine (REGNUM), I-15, Lohe- 
regne': regne, ibid., 1-5. 

Rutebuef —raine (REGNUM) : chanoine, 11-119, regne : 
resne : saine : plaine : estraine : raisne, 1-127, raignes : raines 
(RANAS), 11-90, vilaine : raine (REGNAT), 1-206, amaine : 
raine (REGNAT), 11-254, tain (TENEO) : soucretain, 1-118, 
137, 139, vain (VENIO) : vain, 1-139. 

Guiot de Provins— Aquitaine : Vienne, Bible 334, citoien : 
vilein 998, Magdalene : certene 2230, Egipciene : Elene 2248. 

Miracles de Nostre Dame—Estienne : maine, xtv-389. 

Eustache Deschamps— Requiem : prouchain : moien : bien, 

: I-XLVIII, certain : cappitain : tain (TENEO), I-CLXXIv, Ro- 
| mains : Rains : plains : restrains : tiens : certains, U-CCLII, _ 
plaine : prouchaine, I-XII, paine : aviengne, I-XVI, craime? a 
(créme) : aime, I-XX XIII. 4 
Christine de Pisan—Athenes : certaines, 1, p. 250, peine : 4 
Polixenne : vaine : prochaine, Débat de Deux Amants 692, 
ancienes : humaines : fontaines : mondaines, Livre du Dit de 



































‘The ending in this word, which can be found elsewhere and earlier, is 
evidently due to analogy with regne, as if the word meant the kingdom of 
Lorraine, 

*The pronunciation is indicated by the rime baptesme : cresme, Mir. d. a 
Nostre Dame, xx-643. 4 
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Poissy 660, Magdaleine : peine, Oraison de Nostre Seigneyy 
215. 

Guillaume Alexis—penne (PENNA) : penne (PENA) : peng 
(= Mod. Fr. panne), Le a b ¢ des Doubles 1056. This 
unique composition, among other peculiarities, is composed 
entirely in rimes équivoquées, whence the spelling of the 
second rime word. There can be no doubt about its pr- 
nunciation.' 

LT? Amant rendu Cordelier—jenne (== jeune) : mondaine 169: 
ep. the same combination cited from Gaufrey above, p. 655, 

Mistere du Viel Testament—Damascene : regne 4341. 

Villon—douzaine : Estienne? : paine : sepmaine, Grant Test, 
1913, roynes : regnes : Renes : estrenes, ibid. 414, Neapoli- 
taines : Pruciennes : Egipciennes: Castellaines, ibid. 1524, vil- 
laine: Helaine, Poésies Diverses 42, Magdelaine : laine, ibid. 53, 

Marot—veine : Antoine, 1-239, Antoine : sowvienne, 1-239, 
tienne : estraine, 1-245, Magdalaine : Helaine : sowveraine : 


1In view of the positive evidence of this rime and those cited above, 
ayme (AMAT) : flamme : femme : blasme : flame : enflame, Blason des Fuulses 
Amours, str. 105, and clame : ame, Passe Temps de tout Homme et de toute 
Femme 1083 must be accepted as Latinisms without evidence for the history 
of our syllables. Similar rimes are cited by Metzke, Der Dialect von Ile- 
de-France im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert, Herrig’s Archiv, LXv, p. 61. The 
same is probably true of claime : aime : semme (SEMINAT) : reme (= rame) 
in Christine de Pisan, Débat de deux Amants, 484. 

? Villon rimes also ien with &@ as in ancien : Valerien : an, Grant Test. 1552. 
A similar rime is anciens : sciens in Guillaume Alexis, Le a b c des Doubles 
113. The editors Piaget and Picot in a note to this line cite anciens : Cana- 
neans, Mist. Viel Test., 111-23050, and crestiens : ceans, Montaiglon, Recueil, 
1-53, to emphasize the fact that similar rimes are occasionally found in 
other authors of this same period. We may add ancienne : Adriane : sienne, 
Guillaume Alexis, Martyrologue des Fausses Langues 198, Adriane : moyenne, 
ibid. 209, as showing the same liberty also for the feminine form of this 
ending. Yet the regular pronunciation of this author was iéne, as shown 
by the rimes sienne: reviengne, Faintes du Monde 266 and preigne : appar- 
tiengne, Passe Temps de tout Homme 3703. Cp. also Nyrop, Gram. |, 
§ 218. 
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seraine, 1-337, Heleine : aveine : alaine : plaine, 1-418, Philo- 
mene : meine, 1-488, peine : Clymene, 1-175. 

We must now face the difficult question how this rather 
definite evidence of these rimes extending over a period 
covering several centuries can be harmonized with the state- 
ments of the early grammarians ' in regard to the pronuncia- 
tion of our syllables. The natural interpretation of the rime 
of ain or ein with oin as meaning én : oén appears to be 
invalidated by the fact that the early grammarians teach that 
these syllables arrived in the 16th century with a full 
pronunciation of their diphthong. To harmonize this dis- 
crepancy it might be argued that the grammarians were 
influenced in their statements by the written form of the 
syllables. Yet this point of view is scarcely tenable in view 
of the rather positive assertions made by the more accurate 
among them, who even go so far as to make use of phonetic 
transcriptions, as Meigret and Baif; Cp. Thurot, /. ¢., p. 
342. Or it might be maintained that the popular pro- 
nunciation differed from the literary. The people said én, 
but good taste demanded éin. Here we are met by the fact 
that the earlier authorities are practically unanimous in their 
statements, and that we have in general little evidence of 
such discrimination on their part. There seems no possi- 
bility of avoiding the acceptance of their testimony as fairly 
exact, and if this be so, our problem consists in finding the 
explanation which will codrdinate their assertions with what 
seems to be the evident history of our syllables. In an 
article on The Pronunciation of the French Nasal Vowels in 
ain ein in the xvr and xvi Centuries published some years 
ago in the Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
Ix, pp. 451-461, I endeavored to interpret this whole body 


‘Cp. Thurot, De la Prononciation Frangaise, Paris, 1881, vol. 1, pp. 321 
and 342. 
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of evidence from this point of view. I now desire ty 
modify the conclusions reached there to a slight degree, oy 
the basis of the material presented in this study. 

The hidden difficulty of the whole problem probably lies 
in the value of the n. The i preceding it being originally 
glide which developed between the nasalized @ or é and the 
dental n, as in VANUM > vain, PLENUM > piéin, it is evi- 
dent that as long as this n kept its original value, which 
was the case when the syllables in question were final or 
followed by a consonant, or as long as eine was pronounced 
éine, the conditions which had produced it originally con- 
tinued to be potent, and éin and éine must have tended to 
retain the diphthongal value of their vowels. Here we 
have the explanation why the grammarians almost unani- 
mously speak of a diphthong in this connection. It is 
perfectly possible, to be sure, to pronounce én without an 
intervening 7, and that this was often done is proved by the 
rime licences which we have observed in the earlier portions 
of this study. But it must be borne in mind that, when 
éins rimes with éns, the dental n is still present, and the 
rime does not represent the modern pronunciation. And 
similarly the union of eine with oine or ienne means @(i)i : 
oéne or iéne, and not ene : ogne or igne. 

The fundamental changes, by which the modern yalue 
of our syllables was established, took place during the 1th 
century. At that period the dental n disappeared, the 
diphthong became a simple vowel, and the nasal vowel in 
the feminine syllable became an oral vowel, Zin developed 


into ¢ and éine into gne. How this change came about must 
be a matter of surmise. Probably the diphthong was at 
first nasalized throughout, Zin became é@in, and its second 
half then passed rapidly through gén > @2n > @. In the 
article cited I suggested a shifting of the accent from 

én for the latter half of the century. This presumption 
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was based upon the interpretation of the statements of 
certain of the grammarians, which seem to demand such an 
inference. However, their language is obscure and it is not 
impossible that this interpretation is imperfect. A shift of 
the accent is certainly not necessary, for gén can become 2 
quite as easily as gn, provided ‘the dental n becomes silent. 
In the case of gine the process was not quite identical. Here 
the nasal quality of the vowel disappeared, and in conse- 
quence the diphthong ¢i was readily reduced to a simple 
vowel, but the dental n remained ; éine become gne. 

If this point of view is accurate, the Old French rimes 
harmonize perfectly with the evidence of the 16th century 
grammarians, and it is seen that the growth of our syllables 
was constantly in a uniform direction toward their Modern 
French value. 


III. 


We may now turn to a group of texts in which the 
development made evident so far has not taken place, and 
where, on the contrary, ein has become ain. 

Texts in assonances showing this development are enu- 
merated by Engelmann, /. c., pp. 22 ff. The evidence is 
contained in the /aisses having ai and ei + nasal in asso- 
nance with a or e + nasal + consonant, Since an and en 
have here undoubtedly the value of dn, it follows that ain 
and ein were pronounced din, Cp. the following assonances : 

Aie d’ Avignon—comence : Elainne : dame, p. 53. 

Aiol—porpensent : Losane : Bretaigne : renge, ll. 8768 ff., 
bataille : Chartres : kaine (CATENA) : arse, ll. 8800 ff. 

Ogier—demain : grant 2318, France : atendre 5970, gentes : 
Romaine 8497, lantaine : cravente : poissance 9034. 

Renaus de Montauban—Karlesmaine : remaigne : ceigne : 
ensamble: Flandre: Romaine 142. 
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Amis et Amiles—parrain : main : desirrans : approchant: 
vaillant : gaaing : sain : Romains : serjant 2499, plains (PLr- 
NUS) : sains : mains : certain 3080, cowvent : volant : gent ; 
serjans : forment 1803. 

Jourdains de Blaivies—Jordains : dolans : vans (VENTUs) 
2192, parrain : certain : Jordain 3034. 

Very often aigne and eigne are joined to the words cited, 
To introduce these into the discussion at this point is con- 
trary to the plan of this study, the object being to establish 
the pronunciation of ain(e) and ein(e) as a basis for the 
further elucidation of the history of aigne and eigne. It is 
sufficient therefore for our purpose at this point to note that 
in the texts cited above both ain and ein were unquestion- 
ably din. 

The search for similar proof in the rimed texts has proved 
rather fruitless. I am able, however, to cite the following 
pairs of ain : an—Richars li Biaus, bans (= bane) : a(i)ns 
2007, main: Flamain (= flamand) 1607, Floris et Liriope, 
meshaing : awan 563, Rom, de Renart, vilein: Brian 1b, 
2981, Octavian, ata[i)nt : garant 2287. 

While these assonances and rimes are few in number, it 
is interesting to note the rather circumscribed territory to 
which the majority of these texts belong. All have distinct 
Picard characteristics. Aiol and Renaut de Montauban 
are classified by Gréber, Grundriss, as Francian-Picard. 
Richars li Biaus is placed by Forster, ed. p. 1x, in the 
neighborhood of the French-Belgian frontier, and Knauer! 
agrees in the main with this localisation. Octavian is a 
Picard text copied by an Anglo-Norman scribe. 

In view of these facts the Picard origin of the trait under 
consideration becomes a pertinent inquiry. The help of the 
assonances and rimes being exhausted, our only resource can 


1 Zur altfranaisischen Lautlehre, Leipzig, 1876. 
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be the orthography, to be studied primarily in charters and 
original documents. Here we must move very cautiously, 
and conclusions can be established only within certain limi- 
tations. Yet where we find ¢ + n written constantly ain, ein 
being almost unknown, the inference is certainly justified, 
that in the opinion of the scribes the pronunciation was ren- 
dered more accurately by ain than by ein. Such is the case 
in the texts studied by Raynaud, Le Dialecte Picard dans le 
Ponthieu, Paris, 1876. In these original documents extend- 
ing over the years 1254-1333 the orthography ein seems 
unknown ; cp. p. 67. The same is true of the documents 
of Champagne examined by Forster as the basis for his 
study of the language of Chrestien de Troies, cp. Cliges, 
pp. lxi-lxii. The same predominance of ain we find in the 
manuscripts of the following texts examined for the present 
parpose: Aucassin et Nicolete, Dis dow vrai Aniel, Richars 
li Biaus, Ille et Galeron, Trouveres Belges (Beaudouin de 
Condé, Jean de Condé, Quenes de Béthune, Jacques de Bai- 
sieux), Guillaume de Palerne, Jean Bodel (Jeu de Saint 
Nicolas), Adam de la Halle, (Jeu dela Feuillée, Robin et 
Marion), Floris et Liriope, Robert le Diable, Durmart, Cheva- a 
lier as deus Espees, Raoul de Houdenc, Philippe de Beau- 7 
manoir, Chronique de Floreffe,' Froissart. If the argument 
of the orthography is of any value the pronunciation din for 
both ain and ein should be ascribed to these texts. 

It is possible to control this conclusion to a certain extent 
by comparison with the modern dialects. Gilliéron’s monu- 
mental speech atlas ? (the first 16 fascicules) contains a number 
of maps of service in this connection. These tabulate the 3 
pronunciation of the words bain, andain, main, essaim, éain, 4 


faim, douzaine, chaine, faine. For all of them the pre- 





































1Cp. Peters, Zs. f. rom. Phil., xx1, p. 12. 
* Adas Linguistique de la France por Gilliéron et Edmond, Champion, 
Paris. 
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ponderance of pronunciation in the whole langue ’oj/ 
territory is 2 or gn. However there are two regions where ¢ 
or Gn with various shades of vowel are the rule. These are 
the Northern portion of the department of Manche with 
sporadic instances in Calvados, and particularly the Northern 
portion of Somme and the department of Pas de Calais, going 
now and then over into the contiguous territory. The same 
pronunciation is cited by Eggert, Zs. f. rom. Phil., xii, 
pp. 375 and 380, for the patois of Val de Saire, La Hague, 
Guernsey, and Jersey, and corroborated for the dialect of 
Guernsey by Lewis, Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, X, pp. 18-19 and 27-28. Now it is, of course, 
entirely possible that we have here a modern development 
of older gn and gne. Yet, if the development of ein into 
i current in Modern Wallonian is taken into consideration, 
ep. Gilliéron’s Atlas and Horning, Zs. f. rom. Phil., (x, pp. 
482 and 484, together with that into én as in vdn (VENA) 
avon (AVENA) pon (PCENA) in the same region, where an 
older ei had become oi under the influence of a preceding 
labial, the conclusion is made rather probable that the basis 
of this modern 4 is an older Gin. . 

Now it is striking to note the number of texts in the list 
just cited, which fall into the region described in a general 
way by the words departments of Pas de Calais, Nord, and 
Somme, though to be sure not all of them can be definitely 
assigned to this section. This is the territory of the Picard 
dialect, and these two facts taken together seem to establish 
the conclusion that the development of ein to ain, made 
evident by the overwhelming use of ain as the graphic 
expression. of the sound, is a characteristic of the Picard 
dialect extending South into the Francian and Champenois. 

The further question of the geographical expansion of 
this trait the material at hand does not solve entirely. We 
can give, however, some indications. According to Foérster’s 
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observations’ it included the district of Champagne, and in 
that case the same pronunciation must be assigned to the 
Roman de Galeran, whose home probably lies in the de- 
partment of Aisne. But its spread was stopped by the 
Burgundian dialects, where, as is well known, ein became 
oin, while ain remained, thus showing that the two syllables 
had not coincided. This is the condition in the Lyon Yzopet,? 
though this text contains one rime, rainne (RANA) : poinne 
(pana) 165, of a+ n with e+ n. The evidence collected 
by Gérlich, Der Burgundische Dialekt im xm und x1v Jahr- 
hundert,’ corroborates this statement. In the documents 
examined by him a + n is represented by ain and ein, very 
rarely by oin, p. 18, while e + n appears regularly as oin, 
ein, ain, pp. 62 ff. Gdrlich is inclined to look upon ain in 
the latter case either as a stage in the development of ein to 
oin, or as a later secondary alteration of oin, but does not 
at all associate it with ain from a +n. Further North in 
Lorraine both a + n and e + n are written ain, ein and en, 
as, for instance, in the Lorraine Psalter, and Apfelstedt, the 
editor * of the text attributes the value of @ to these various 
spellings. Occasionally the more Southern oin has crept in, 
but the former value is confirmed by the modern forms of 
the words in question. In the patois spoken between Metz 
and Belfort a + n has become ?, while ¢ + n is 7, except 
after a labial, in which case it has become 0 or on; ep. 
Horning, Die Ostfranzisischen Grenzdialekte zwischen Metz 
und Belfort, Franz. Stud., v (1887), pp. 9 and 29-30. 
Outside of the Burgundian-Lorraine region and yet closely 
related to it we may cite the Roman de Fortune et Félicité of 
the 14th century by Renaut de Louhans studied by Nagel 


' Cliges von Christian von Troyes, p. 1xii. 
*Cp. Forster’s edition of this text, Altfrz. Bibl., v, pp. xxvii and xxxi. 
* Franzisische Studien, x11 (1889). 

* Lothringischer Psalter, Alifrz. Bibl., rv, pp. xii-xiii and xxi. 
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in Zs. f. rom. Phil., xv, pp. 1-24. We there find such rimes 
as plainne (PLENA) : encienne : fontainne : certainne, terriennes : 
vainnes, sains : fisiciens, chastellains : gardiens, biens : mains 
which, though not entirely conclusive, yet seem to point 
rather toward the pronunciation gn(e). In the direction of 
the Wallonian we have the Podme Moral and the Chroniqu 
of Philippe Mousket. Neither text allows satisfactory con- 
clusions. The former seems to demand Gin for both a and 
e+ n, but the argument is based entirely on the orthog- 
raphy,' and is unsatisfactory. Philippe Mousket rimes «iy 
and ein, and often ain is written for both.? The present 
dialect of Namur, East of Tournai the probable home of 
Philippe Mousket, has 2 for both syllables; ep. Nieder- 
linder, Zs. f. rom. Phil., xxiv, pp. 7 and 22. 

Toward the West and Southwest the Gin region also had 
its definite limits. We may note the Roman de Carité oi 
Miserere written probably at Molliens-Vidame near Amiens ; 
ep. the edition of this text by van Hamel, Paris, 1885, 
p. exev. Here we find in strophe 41 of the Miserere the 
rime pena : peine a, which gives definite evidence for the 
pronunciation péine at least. The modern dialects around 
Amiens vary between ¢ and 4; ep. Siitterlin, Heutige Pikard- 
isch-Franzosische Mundarten, Zs. f. rom. Phil., XXv1, pp. 289 
and 297. 

Before leaving this portion of our study it is necessary to 
discuss briefly the Estoire de la Guerre Sainte written soon 
after the year 1191 by Ambroise, an ordinary knight of the 
third crusade in the army of Richard. Gaston Paris localized 
this poem at Evreux. The text shows the usual confusion 
in the rimes of ain(e) and ein(e), aindre and eindre, aint(e) 
and eint(e) and no proof for the pronunciation could be 


1Cloetta, Poéme Moral, Rom. Forsch., 01, pp. 49, 58 and 61. 
? Link, Die Sprache der Chronique Rimée, Erlangen, 1882. 
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drawn from these, though Gaston Paris, p. xxvii of the edi- 
tion, accepts Gin as the common value. The difficulty arises 
through the rimes of aine and eine with iene. We have here 
such pairs as Estienes : paienes 10488, cristiaine : paiene 6353, 
teriane : cristiane 41, 3711, 3975, cristiane: paaine 2323, 
3929, chaane (CATENA): cristiane 3388, chaane : paiane 3935. 
On the basis of the last two pairs Gaston Paris believed (p. 
xxvii) that a double pronunciation of iene must be accepted, 
viz., on the one hand the normal one in paiene crestiene, and 
on the other paiaine crestiaine. It is certain that the local- 
ization of this text at Evreux does not actually conflict with 
the argument which may be based upon the modern patois of 
this region; cp. above p. 664. But on the other hand the 
evidence for din is absent, except such as may be drawn from 
the orthography ; and it will be seen that this may be ex- 
plained otherwise. It should be noted in the first place that 
with the exception of chaane the ending ane is restricted to 
teriane, cristiane, and paiane, three common medieval words, 
whose Latin forms were familiar to every copyist and 
might readily affect the French form without influencing the 
pronunciation. If this point of view be valid, chaane would 
then be merely an adaptation of the word to its mate in 
rime. If the scribe said cristiene and wrote cristiane, he could 
also write chaane and mean chaaine, which he couples with 
demaine, 1. 9006. A double pronunciation is imaginable for 
eristiene, but scarcely for chaeine. In the next place it should 
be observed that aine meant ¢gne for the scribe, which is 
evident from the following series of rimes: Avesne : regne 
6177, 6637, Charlemaines : regnes 8479, regne : cheveitaigne 
8607, cheventaine : lointaine 7087, cristiaine : paiene 6353. 
Unless we are much mistaken, therefore, the matter is much 
Jess complicated than Gaston Paris imagined, and we have in 
the language of Ambroise in this particular another example 
of the type of R. Troie, B. Chron., and other texts examined 
above, p. 651. 
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The present investigation has shown, I think, two things, 
On the one hand a continuous line of assonances and rimes 
has been cited proving the development of ain in the direc- 
tion of @in > én, belonging to the Norman and subsequent 
Francian dialect, and on the other evidence has been brought 
forward showing that éin had become Gin and dn in a por- 
tion of the Picard and neighboring speech forms. 


IV. 
AIGNE— EIGNE. 


While the mingling of aine and eine in rime is frequent 
in French texts after the Brandan, the similar fusion of 
aigne and eigne became customary much more slowly. 
Of the Anglo-Norman texts in our list the first to show it 
is the Mist. Adam. Here we have, ll. 618-621, the follow- 
ing sequence of rimes with partial assonance: enseigne : 
feigne : guerre : pleigne. The inference that both aigne and 
eigne were pronounced ée it is of course impossible to avoid. 

Yet in spite of this long silence of the rimes on this point, 
scrutiny of the earlier texts shows that this pronunciation 
must have been common since the beginning of the 12th 
century. In the Brandan aigne rimes with aine (semaine : 
cumpaine 592) and eigne with eine (meinet : enseignet 714, 
1114; ep. also Il, 215, 1110, 1252). Since aine and cine 
are identical in sound, it follows that the absence of the rime 
pair aigne : eigne cannot be due to a difference in pronuncia- 
tion, and the same inference is legitimate also for the other 
texts of this period; cp. St. Laurent, ovraigne : peine 67, 
Adgar, overaigne : peine 2-99, 23-237, desdeign : vilain 30- 
151. In the 13th century the fusion of the two syllables 
in rime is more frequent; cp. Angier, Gregoire, gaaingne : 
enseigne 147, enfreingne : destreingne 911, enseingne : remeingn 
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983, Chardry, Set Dorm., muntainne : enseinne 911, Guil- 
laume le Maréchal, enseigne : remaigne 2947, enseigne : acoin- 
paigne 3395, pleingne : enseigne 3823, plaingne : ensenne 4805, 
Bretaingne : ensaingne 6505. 

No deductions claiming a conscious separation of the sylla- 
bles in r-me or inferences as to a difference of pronunciation 
should, however, be drawn from the fact that such rimes 
even at this time are not more frequent. This proportion is 
determined entirely by the nature of the words in point. 
Those with aigne are on the whole more frequently employed 
than those with eigne, and this comparative relation is quite 
well illustrated by the Ipomedon of Hue de Rotelande. In 
: the 10578 lines of this poem I have noted only one example 
of fusion of the two syllables, desdegne :gregne 2389. At the 
: same time eigne occurs only once in rime by itself, 1. 5161, 
and pure aigne rimes are frequent. 

On the continent the general picture is closely similar. 
The Eneas keeps aigne and eigne separate. There are 12 
rimes in aigne (ll. 365, 3147, 4109, 4535, 5003, 5563, 6983, 
7099, 7781, 8033, 9509, 10007), 4 in eigne (ll. 4523, 5569, fe 
9485, 9897) and one of aigne with regne, regne : plaigne a : 
1427. That eigne also might have rimed with regne is 
proved by enseigne: demeine 4523 and regne:peine 2523. 
The R. Row contains 23 pure aigne rimes (Il. 25, 427, 515, a 
661, 671, 1513, 1831, 2597, 2629, 2697, 3931, 3937, 4115, a 
4481, 5095, 6099, 7593, 7951, 8685, 8715, 8717, 8719, 4 
9143), 2 pure eigne rimes (Il. 1629, 3941) and only one 
instance of fusion, deigne : greigne 2607. We have seen 
above, p. 643, that Wace follows the same habit for ain and 
ein, but that it would be dangerous to base conclusions upon 
this fact, because fusion of these two syllables in rime is much 
more constant in the same author’s Brut, and we may add 
here that this same text contains a rime showing mingling 
of aigne with iegne, (vaigne : Bretaigne 6072), a type which 
we shall presently meet in other texts. 
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The majority of the Norman texts in our list presents the 
same appearance as those just considered. The Chron. Mi. 
S. Mich. has 8 rimes in point, all in aigne (Il. 49, 501, 565, 
783, 1131, 1491, 1649, 2277). The last in this list is 
enfregne :maigne, but here the source of the first word is 
INFRANGERE in the place of INFRINGERE. The Liv. /. 
Man. has only a single strophe (cciv) in aigne (Espaign: : 
bargaigne : gaine : ateigne), Marie de France does not mix 
these syllables in rime, either in the Fables or in the Lais 
with the exception of a single example to be cited presently. 
Beroul has 3 rimes in aigne (731, 2247, 4029), 2 showing 
fusion,’ saine (*SANGINAT) : enseigne 777, enseigne : Montaigne 
4017 and none in eigne. In Guillaume le Clere’s Besant de 
Dieu and Bestiaire there are 14 rimes divided as follows: 
5 in aigne, Bes. Diew 2355, 3213, Best. 149, 365, 1849; 4 
in eigne, Best. 1247, 2941, 3075, 3601; and 5 showing 
fusion: Bes, Dieu desdeign : meheign 1767, enpaigne (1m- 
PINGAT) : plaingne 1903, ovraignes : enseignes 2095, Best. 
enseigne : remaigne 1571, montaigne : enseigne 2817. In the 
Clef d Amours finally we note aigne pure 1437, eigne pure 
2847 and ouvrengne: ensengne 2061, compaignes :enseignes 
3133. That is to say, we have in these texts, taken as a 
whole, a majority of aigne rimes, due to conditions which 
throw no light on the pronunciation, a very much smaller 
number of eigne rimes, and constant examples of fusion 
between the two, showing that their pronunciation was 
identical. 

We may now cite the rimes in these texts which aid in 
determining the pronunciation. These are in the first place 
regne : plaigneé, Eneas 1427, regne : peine, ibid. 2523, preigne 
(*PRENDEAM) : feigne, Marie de France, Lanval 131, pleig- 


1In view of this fact fange : enseigne 3801 and enseigne : barnage 4109 must 
be looked upon as doubtful readings ; cp. also Muret, ed., p. xliv. 
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nent : blasteignent, ibid. Fables 23-25, entracompaignent : 
espraignent, Best. 2903. These must be considered in con- 
nection with certain rime pairs in Benoit de Sainte-More. 
In both poems commonly attributed to this author the 
commonest rimes are aigne : aigne, eigne : eigne and aigne : 
eigne, but in addition there are found a few in aigne or eigne 
with iegne as follows: teigne : remaigne, R. Troie 12985, 
teigne : chastaigne, ibid. 16851, teigne : enseigne, ibid. 18407, 
teigne:maigne, B. Chron. 17557, and also aigne : *PRENDEAM 
as ovraigne : preigne, B. Chron. 19475, compaigne : empreigne, 
ibid. 22601. That is to say we have here more extended 
evidence of a rime tendency just noted for Wace’s Brut and 
Marie de France. The Clef d’Amours points in the same 
direction with plengne : tiengne 613, ensengne : contiengne 
2737, prengnes : restraingnes 401, and prenge : avienge 1143, 
contiengent :mesprengent 2067, prenge : retienge 2083, aprenges : 
contienges 2899, which are probably only variant spellings for 
the same phonetic value. 

Presumably this value was éjie, but of course the rimes 
themselves contain no evidence and it is quite conceivable 
that TENEAM and *PRENDEAM were pronounced (aie and 
praie. There is, however, another set of rimes in Benoit 
showing mixture of aigne and eigne with aine and eine, 
similar to those already noted for the earlier Anglo-Norman 
texts, and these throw very definite light on our problem ; 
cp. Seigne (SEQUANA) : Bretaigne, B. Chron. 15044, Seigne : 
compaigne, ibid. 39751, chevetaingne : conpainane, R. Troie 
20419, Heleine : chevetaingne, ibid. 25863, estreine : Heleine, 
ibid. 5069. Whatever vowel existed in aine or eine must 
have been heard also in aigne and eigne, and since this 
tended in the direction of éne, cp. above, p. 651, it follows 
that aigne and eigne were sounded éiie, and the rime regne : 
plaigne, Eneas 1427 agrees with this inference. 

We may conclude, therefore, that in the Anglo-Norman 
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and Norman dialects both aigne and eigne were pronounced 
éhe, *PRENDEAM was préjie and TENEAM, VENIAM had 
become tiéie, viéhe with further development into fé@e and 
vene. 

In our study of the history of ain and ein, after the 
determination of the value of these syllables in Anglo- 
Norman and Norman, we were led through the Escoujle and 
Guillaume de Dole into a series of texts where these syllables 
rime with oin. Only Rutebuef of our list shows the similar 
mixture of aigne and eigne with oigne. Since the latter was 
pronounced oéiie, there can be no question as to the value 
of the former. Note the following rimes : remeigne : enseigiv, 
I-71, remeigne : preigne, 1-71, preigne : deigne, 1-150, main- 
teingne : veingne : compeingne : esloigne, I-22, poingne : so- 
vrainne : moinne : essoinne, 1-163, avaloingnes : lontaingnes : 
essoingnes, 1-241, enseigne : besoingne, 1-85, ouvraingne : 
vergoingne, 11-176, coviegne : besoingne, 11-184, souviegne : 
besoingne, 11-294, doingne : viengne, 1-376, praingne : be- 
soingne, 11-311. Since REGNUM, written raine, raigne, or 
régne, rimes with this same class of words, ep. 1-101, 127, 
u-90, 206, 254, 283, 365, it follows that all were pro- 
nounced alike." 

The same fusion of the syllables in question with oigne is 
to be found in the list of assonances from Gaufrey, p. 316, 
already cited in part above, p. 655. To the words mentioned 


1 Metzke, Herrig’s Archiv, Lxv, p. 60, calls attention to the fact that 
proper names like Champaingne Alemaingne in the Francian documents 
studied by him are never written with e or ei, and that forms like Cham- 
pagne, montagne are not infrequent. This leads him to accept the modern 
pronunciation for the words in question. But the rimes which he cites 
from Geffroi de Paris and Gautier de Coincy, in addition to those from 
Rutebuef and other authors included in the present study, show such 
absolute equivalence of aigne and eigne, that it follows that their value 
must have been identical, and in a note on p. 62 he hesitatingly withdraws 
his previous conclusion. 
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there, add demaine : compegne : essoigne : ensengne : castengne : 
Couloigne : Sessoigne : grifaingne : Espengne : vergoigne : com- 
pengne : gaaigne : entente : jenne ( —=jeune) : essoigne : quaran- 
taine : besongne ; demouraine. 

The earliest texts ascribed by Suchier, Altfrz. Gram., 
pp. 2-3, to this region cannot enter into the argument. 
The Vie de Saint Thomas has no rimes in point, and Marie 
de France, as we have seen, scarcely has either syllable at 
the end of the line. The still earlier texts, as the Voyage 
Charl. and the Couron. Louis, show only aigne in assonance 
with a; ep. Charlemaignes : compaignes : France : remaignet : 
plaigne, Voy. Charl. 783, Charlemaigne : Alemaigne : Bretaigne : 
reiames : France, Couron. Louis 10, a fact to be expected 
from the age of these poems. That neither should contain 
an assonance showing eigne: e is probably to be explained 
in a similar way as the relative proportion of aigne and eigne 
rimes in the later texts. 

If we now look at the texts cited above, pp. 656 ff., in 
which evidence for the value of én = ain and ein can be 
found, we shall be able to observe some rather definite criteria 
for our problem in the case of some of them, while we shall 
find a great deal of obscurity in the case of others. Maistre 
Elie in his Art d’ Amour rimes aigne:eigne and *PRENDEAM ; 
cp. remaigne : ensaigne 856, compaigne : preigne 370, gre- 
vaigne : peine 737, ensaing : desdaing 785. The author of 
the Escoufle joins saigne (SIGNAT) : montaigne 5089, plaigne 
(PLANEA) : prengne 1125, daigne : prengne 7839, compaigne : 
aviegne 5277, remaingne : aviengne 1675, remaigne : raigne 
(REGNUM) 2221, Loheraigne : raigne 5477, i. ¢., aigne, etgne, 
egne, iegne and REGNUM rime in such a way that the conclu- 
sion is obligatory that all were pronounced alike either die 
or éie. Now in this same text ain and ein are probably én, 
cp. above, p. 655, and since losenge, which rimes with vos 
ain ge 2877, is coupled with aveigne 7459, we are justified 
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in accepting é@fe as the pronunciation of the author. Guil- 
laume de Dole, which furnishes the earliest example of the 
fusion of ain with oin rimes plaigne : Alemaigne 3771, 5562, 
enmainent : remaignent 4085, and Champaigne : apregne 5, 
regne : graine 7, regne: deerraine 4134. The remaining 
rimes in point have a as tonic vowel, as Il. 972, 1084, 1654, 
2560, 3068, 3542, or ¢ as 3582. If aine is correctly de- 
termined as Zine, then regne must be réie or réne and aiyne 
was pronounced éie as is proved by the filiation of regne : 
aine : eine : aigne, 

The R. Rose also joined ain and oin. Here we find 
aigne : eigne (Bretaigne : enseigne, 1-39), aigne : iegne (com- 
paigne : tiengne, 1-9), eigne :iegne (enseigne : tiengne, I-68), 
aigne : *PRENDEAM (refraigne : sorpreigne, 1-101, prengne : 
chastengne, 11-215), eigne : *PRENDEAM (preigne : feingne, 
1-321, prengne : faingne, 11-129). Since saine rimes with 
essoine, I-73, and poine with moine (MONACHUS), I-100, we 
may accept vaine : raine (REGNUM), I-15 as meaning véne : 
réne, and we may infer that aigne and eigne were pro- 
nounced ére. In support of this conclusion we may cite 
also lointaignes : taignes (TENEAS), I-59, lointaingne : tiengne, 
11-216, and Loheregne : regne, 1-25. 

The Miracles de Nostre Dame show maines : enseignes, 
x1I-580, montaigne : ensaingne, xx-—449, Bretaingne : re- 
teingne, XVII-883, deigne : veigne, 1X—20, deigne : esconveigne, 
XITI—408, viengne : enseigne, XXI-535, XX1I-1397, aprengne : 
tiengne, VI-392, appartiengne : mesprengne, VIII-1138. One 
rime, compaigne : espargne, 111-1079, seems indeed to speak 
for the pronunciation afie, but Charles d’ Orléans has espergne : 
preigne : enseigne ; apreigne, 1-85 showing the correct form. 
For similar evidence cp. espergne : Auverne, B. Chron, 5039, 
espergne : cerne, ibid. 16258, taverne : espergne, R. Rose, 
1-168, esparne : superne, Besant Dieu 3167, and even as late 
as Marot we can find espergne : Auvergne, 1-14. 
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The remaining texts’ of this list present the following 
examples : 

Eustache Deschamps — paine : aviengne : empraigne : 

aviengne, I-X VI, montaigne : souspraingne, I-LX XXII, aviengne : 
plaingne : demaine : maine and empraingne : souvieingne : 
praingne : incertaine, I-CI1, aviengne : Bretaingne : souviengne : 
reprangne, I-CLVU, foraine : Bretaigne, 1-CXcul, reviengne : 
repraingne : maintiengne : enseigne, II-CCXLVIII, layne : 
apprengne : ensaigne : craingne : aviengne, II-CCCy. 
% Guillawme Alexis—Espaigne : peigne, Le a b c des Doubles 
& 485, attaine (= atteigne) : hayne, Passe Temps de tout Homme 
et de toute Femme 2897, montaigne : enseigne, ibid. 3535, 
preigne : appartiengne, ibid. 3703, daigne : baigne, ibid. 
4323. 

Villon—Awvergne : Charlemaigne, Grant Test. 382, Bre- 
&. taigne : enseigne :tiengne, ibid. 1629, paine : attaine (= atteigne), 
Poés. Div. 190, douzaine : Estienne : paine : sepmaine, Grant 
Test. 1913, Royne (= rogne) : paine, ibid, 1151, Roynes : 
regnes : Renes : estrenes, ibid. 414. 

Marot—Only contraignent : preignent, 1-146, and daigne : 
enseigne : preigne : appreigne, 11-47, Epigram cxxul, Espaigne : 
baigne, 1-259, 345, montaigne : baigne, 1-470, 485, 1-165, 
baigne : gaigne, u-152 show the older tradition. Most of 
the rimes in point agree with the modern pronunciation as 


ERASE Bite eae ER 


ingen a 






Christine de Pisan’s rimes are very unsatisfactory in this connection. 
The following list includes all those of interest, and no conclusions can be 
based upon them. The volumes examined contain no eigne rimes what- 
ever, and no fusion of aigne:eigne. All rimes in point are exceedingly 
rare; cp. Alemagne : remagne, Livre du Duc des Vrais Amants 717, remaigne : 
Alemaigne, ibid. 1709, mahagnent : empregnent, Epistre au Dieu d’ Amours 
645, prengne : Bretaigne : compaigne : Alemaigne, Débat de Deua Amans 1552. 
Nyrop, Gram. Hist., 1, p. 196, cites Bretaigne : empreigne, Chemin de l. Estude 
3695. I may add here, because of similar interest and limited scope, 
enseing : repreing, Guiot de Provins, Bible, 1440, praingne : Champaigne, 
Crieries de Paris, 39, souvienne : preingne, Mist. du Viel Testament 1168, 
advienne : preingne, ibid. 3338. 
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campaigne : Espaigne, 1-63, and 1-117, 153, 195, 197, 232, 
434 and enseigne : enseigne : contraigne, 1-82 and 125, 178. 

The material presented in the preceding pages lacks without 
question here and there the precision that one would like to 
see in an argument of this kind. However, no other criteria 
ee are available. The answer to this vexing question must be 
sought in the rimes, and from the nature of things their 
aay meaning must be unraveled with care, and certainly without 
prejudice. This we have endeavored to do. We have 
shown that in the Norman dialect aigne and eigne must 


ng have had the value of @ie. Passing into the Francian, we 
vl have found evidence of the same pronunciation through the 
ae mingling of these syllables with oigne, while at the same 
, 


4 time they rimed with iegne and *PRENDEAM. Then we 

have seen oigne disappearing from this group, but we have 
a noticed the others holding together until Marot’s time. The 
»2 rimes cited from Eustache Deschamps, Guillaume Alexis, 
and Villon show aine and eine mixed with them besides, and 
we have seen these latter in a previous chapter definitely 
used with the value of éne. The conclusion which is forced 
upon us is inevitable. From the end of the 12th century 
until the time of Marot aigne and eigne in the Francian 
dialect both had the identical value of éjfe. There now 
remains the problem how the modern readjustment of these 
syllables into afe and gie is to be explained. 


V. 





Before taking up the consideration of this question we 
may study the history of aigne and eigne in the region where 
ain and ein had the value of Gn. Engelmann, /. ¢., pp. 22- 
23, cites a few assonances showing the value of die for both 
syllables. These are lances : ensaignes : grifaigne : France, 
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Charrois de Nimes 975 ; estrange : demande : regne : France : 
Alemaigne, Prise d’Orenge 179. We may add porpensent : 
Losane : Bretaigne : prendre : lance, Aiol, Ccx x11 ; descendre : 
ensengne : Franche : Losane : Charlemaine : pendre : feme, ibid. 
coxxv; chatainne : demande : mainnes : France, Amis et 
Amiles 517 ; chatainnes : Charlemainne : estraingnes : entrent, 
ibid. 2042; demorance : montaingne : lance, Jourdains de 
Blaivies 1646. 

The rimed texts present no similar evidence. The rime 
bangne : espargne, Jacques de Baisieux, Trois Chev. 247 is of 
interest mainly on account of the orthography of the first 
word, but the rime itself is not entirely above suspicion since 
espargne might be a graphic variant for espergne, though this 
is scarcely probable in this dialect. Demanois : espaignois, 
Chev. as deus espees 2767, is also striking for the same reason. 
The second word is espanois < HISPANENSIS, and the sylla- 
ble an could be written aign only by a scribe for whom 
aign meant an. 

Nor will the words with which aigne and eigne are 
coupled in rime serve to throw light on the problem. We 
find here, as before, ieyne and *PRENDEAM. Only REGNUM 
seems absent and limited to rimes with aine and eine. Not 
all the texts, however, join all these syllables. All four, 
aigne : eigne : iegne : *PRENDEAM, are found in [lle et Galeron, 
Guillaume de Palerne, Richars li Biaus and Philippe de Beau- 
manoir ; aigne : eigne : *PRENDEAM rime in the Chevalier as 
deus Espees and the Roman de Galeran; and aigne : eigne 
only are coupled in Durmart, Robert le Diable and Froissart’s 
Meliador. I do not add examples here to illustrate the 
nature of these rimes. A few specimens of each type could 
give no idea of the actual exclusion of the others and their 
general appearance will become sufficiently clear from the 
citations given for another purpose below. 

It follows that we have the same groups of rime words to 
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deal with as before, and the question of their pronunciation 
cannot be solved with the evidence which they contain. The 
only remaining avenue of approach is the orthography. We 
are aware, of course, of the care that must be exercised in 
basing an argument on such data. Yet certain ortho- 
graphic habits can be observed in these texts which are 
incompatible with the pronunciation é/e. 

1. EHigne, iegne, and *PRENDEAM are constantly written 
aigne. Cf. entresaigne : baigne, Ille e Galeron, 568, Bre- 
taigne: taigne (= tienne), ibid. 305, ouvragne : vaigne (= vienne), 
Baudoin de Condé, Xx1-503, empraignent : espaignent, Guill. 
de Palerne 9199, convaigne : compaigne, ibid. 5201, con- 
paigne : ensaigne, Robert le Diable 3115, chaigne (= CING AT): 
deschaigne, Chev. as deus Esp. 781, Bretaigne : praigne, Gale- 
ran 1620, praigne : remaigne, Manekine 449, vaigne (= vienne): 
remaigne, ibid. 2069. A complete list of the available ex- 
amples would serve no purpose, for it would fail to give 
an idea of the proportion of aigne outside of the rime in 
comparison with the other ways of spelling the syllable, but 
the constant recurrence of the aigne form in these texts com- 
pared with its more restricted employment in the éne group, 
gives it nevertheless the force of a valuable argument at least 
for the speech of the scribes who copied the manuscripts. 

2. The parasitic i is often and in some texts quite regu- 
larly omitted. Cf. Bretagne: adagne, Ille et Galeron 1683, 
remagne : Alemagne, ibid. 2663, dagne: ensagne, ibid. 382, 
desdang : faing, ibid. 5407, engagne : gaagne, Rich. li Biaus 
4189, Espagne : compagne, ibid. 4899, Bretagne : estragi« 
Meliador 2776. 

3. Higne and *PRENDEAM are written egne and engi. 
Cf. ensengne : estraigne, Rich. li Biaus, 3887, pregne : com- 
paigne, Ille e Galeron 4803, adengne:daingne, Jean de 
Condé, xxxv-—13, ensengne : mehangne, Jacques de Baisieux, 
Vv lettres de Marie 195, plaingne : prengne, Guill. de. Pal. 


a ag 
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6697, ensenges: montaignes, Rob. le Diable 637, 1809, en- 
senges : estranges, ibid. 899, ensegne : estraigne, ibid. 2853, 
ensengne : Bretagne, Meliador 6799, ensengne : acompagne, 
ibid. 7125. 

4. These syllables rime with aine=dne. Cf. plaine: 
ensenge, Rob. le Diable 2347, fontaine : plaine (PLANEA), ibid. 
2351, Charlemainne : painne, Rich. li Biaus 15, vaingne: 
fontainne, ibid. 1253, plainnes (PLENAS) : compaingnes, ibid. 
4529, amainne : Espaingne, ibid. 4769, maine : remaigne, 
Chev. as deus Esp, 2293, deschaine : remaigne, ibid. 1461. 

5. EXTRANEUS appears as estrange and estragne. Cf. 
estranges : blanges (verbal noun from blangier), Rob. le Diable 
4383, ensengnes : estranges, ibid. 899, 2123, ensegne : estraigne, 
ibid, 2853, ensengne : estraigne, Rich. li Biaus 3887, com- 
paigne : estrange, Durmart 3123, Montaigne : estraigne, ibid. 
5353. Such rimes are incompatible with the pronunciation 
ene. 

While these points could not in themselves serve as final 
arguments for the pronunciation, yet taken together they 
contain a certain cumulative force, which points to the value 
ane for the texts in question, but the nature of the material 
on hand does not permit us to draw more definite conclusions. 

We refrain from undertaking to determine the geographi- 
cal limits of this phenomenon. The material for this 
investigation is here even less satisfactory than in the case of 
ain and ein. We may admit that it included Champagne. 
Chrestien de Troie rimes aigne : eigne : iegne : *PRENDEAM. 
Cp. Bretaigne : ansaingne, Yvain 1, remaingne : praingne, 
Cliges 2553, ansaigne : apraingne, Yvain 4957, desdaing : 
praing, Erec 4025. For aigne: iegne there exists only the 
isolated rime plaingne : vaingne, Cliges 3077. Usually iegne 
written aingne is kept distinct. Gace Brulé rimes only 
aigne : eigne: *PRENDEAM. Cp. plaigne : ensaigne, VIII-18, 
apraigne : remaigne, ViII-26, adaigne : apraigne, XviI-32. 

11 
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However, Burgundy, as in the case of ain and ein, did 
not share in this development. The Lyon Yzopet has oiyi, 
for eigne, while aigne has remained ; ep. compaigne : deplaiyn, 
503, aplaigne : acompaigne 859, complaignent : raignent 
(REGNANT) 1121, and ensoigne : proigne (*PRENDEAT) 3319, 
1417, besoigne : ensoigne 529, 3007, doigne (DIGNAT) : ver- 
goigne 999, ensoigne :cyoigne 1165, enproigne : ensoigne 3:87, 
besoigne : doigne 3505. There is no example of fusion of 
aigne : eigne >oigne. The material, collected by Gorlich, 
Burgund. Dial., pp. 34 and 63, shows that these examples 
represent the general habit of this region. Aigne is written 
aine, ayne, eigne, egne, enne, very rarely oigne, and eigne be- 
comes usually oigne, though there is occasional interchange 
with the former-group in the orthography. 

The Estoire de La Guerre Sainte, which on the basis of 
its development of ain and ein we were inclined to place with 
R. Troie and B. Chron., agrees with this same group of texts 
for aigne and eigne. As in the R. Row the majority of rimes 
in point show aigne ; ep. 99, 347, 995, ete., in all 42 rimes. 
There is one pure eigne rime, 1. 6225, regne rimes with 
Charlemaine 8479, and with cheveitaigne 8607, and we must 
cite besides the isolated empraine (IMPREGNAT) : enpruii 
(*IMPRENDEAT) 1. 5. With this enumeration the evidence tor 
the pronunciation of our syllables in this text is exhausted, 
and we believe it should be joined to the rimes of the Nor- 
man texts in general, and interpreted together with them. 


VI. 


We may now endeavor to explain the difference in the 
modern pronunciation of montagne, chdtaigne, enseigne ani 
the like. From the preceding pages it has become evident 
that not one of the long list of texts, Marot included, makes 
use of the syllables aigne and eigne with their modern value. 





_ did 
igne 
igne 
nent 
319. 
ver- 
87, 
1 of 
ich, 
ples 


ten 
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Both rime without distinction during the whole of the Old 
French period and were pronounced either é/e or die, depend- 
ing upon the dialect to which the text belongs. Bearing this 
fact in mind, we may examine the history of a and e + ’ 
as outlined in the Grammars. 

According to Behrens’ a parasitic i developed before i 
when it was final or followed by a consonant, but not when 
it stood in medial position, so that we should have compaing, 
baing, enseint, but compagne, bagne, ensegne. The i, which 
so constantly appears also in the second group of words, is 


looked upon as merely graphic. It is evident tbat this 
explanation is intended to suit the modern form of the 
words in question ; for if it is correct, bain, gain, refrain are 
regular as well as gagner, Bretagne, Allemagne, montagne, 
while baigner, plaignons, craignons, and the like can find a 


ready explanation on the basis of analogy. However, it is 
overlooked that then araigne, musaraigne and chdtaigne are 
not provided for, and that the rule does not explain the 
constant union of a + ” and e + # in rime in Old French. 
The further assumed difference between a or e + final i and 
a or ¢ + medial v it is difficult to test, since the i before ’ is 
usually written in either position. Where it is absent before 
the medial ’, it may also disappear before the same sound in 
final position, as desdang : faing, Ille et Galeron 5407, song : 
beson, ibid. 5780, though it is true that such examples are 
rather rare, and ordinarily the 7 is written before final /, 
even where it is absent in the medial position. 

Suchier’s explanation? differs fundamentally from the 
preceding. He maintains that in the Francian dialect ’ 
developed a parasitic i before it when it preceded the accent 
as in plaignons, joignons, Bourguignon. The diphthong 


1 Schwan-Behrens, Altfrz. Gram., § 203. 
*Altfre. Gram., p. 72. 
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created in this way could enter the tonic syllable (baigne), 
and this happened particularly often in the case of @. This 
new diphthong é@ then shared in the common development 
of gi > ai toward the middle of the 12th century. As 
earliest example of this development he cites ensaiguct, 
Mont. Ps, 17-37. 

The evidence presented in this study precludes in my 
opinion the possibility of accepting this explanation of the 
problem. There is no proof that in the Norman and Anglo- 
Norman dialect ein and eign developed in the direction of 
Gin and dit; on the contrary, all the evidence available 
points strongly to the conclusion that ain and aign became 
gin and @it. If this be so, ensaignet in the Mont. Ps. can 
only be the earliest evidence of the graphic confusion caused 
by the coincidence of the two sounds. Furthermore one is 
tempted to ask how Suchier would prove that accented a 
and e followed by % become af and éf, while pretonic a 
and e + f developed into di’ and én, Certainly the ortho- 
graphy of the Mont. Ps., the Camb. Ps., and the Q. L. D. Lh. 
permits of no such conclusion, for in these texts 7 appears as 
ign or gn in all positions, regardless of the accent, and the 
rimed texts give no evidence for the unaccented syllables. 

If eigne toward the middle of the 12th century became 
aigne, it would have to be shown in the next place when and 
where the modern readjustment of the pronunciation of these 
syllables was effected, and how eigne = dfie changed back 
to éie again, while aigne = Give retained its Old French value. 
We have seen that no evidence of such a division is visible in 
the Old French texts. As far as the rimes are concerned, 
both syllables are identical in all words of this group from the 
end of the 12th century until Marot’s time. The pronuncia- 
tion of both developed in a uniform direction during the 
whole of this period, and the conclusion which we have 
reached is the only one justified by the evidence before us. 
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This value of éne for both aigne and eigne was slow to 
disappear. Malherbe still rimes compagne : dedaigne (Larmes 
de Saint-Pierre); Tabouret' in 1584 states that of the words 
in eigne ‘la pluspart peuvent rimer avec aigne’, and Lanoue? 
in 1595 reiterates ‘ces deux terminaisons n’ont qu’une pronon- 
tiation.’ 

Yet there is evidence that the modern pronunciation was 
becoming established during this same period. Meigret* 
writes accompafé, afiyao (agneau), montaftes, Charlemaie, 
Champafie, Hespafiol, Montafiart, Hespatte, accompatant, 
only once accompaifié and plefiet (plaignent) for words with 
Latin a, and dedefians, crefians, creftet (craignent), creftez 
(craignez), pefions (peignons), gnsefie (enseigne), ensefé for 
words with Latin e. Baif* has ganera (gagnera), montane, 
ganer, konpan’ (compagne), akonpaneront but énews (agneauz), 
eneles (agnelets) and beinera (baignera), deina (daigna), 
anseinement (enseignement), ansénér (enseigner), anseine, deine 
(daigne), and many other examples equally regular from the 
modern point of view. 

Among the various influences which must have been 
potent in establishing the modern pronunciation we may 
mention in the first place that of the orthography. Though 
aigne was pronounced é@ne, yet the orthography to a very 
large extent had retained aigne, though it is true, as has 
been shown, that eigne is very frequently used in its place. 
The written form aigne might cause a certain hesitation as to 
the proper pronunciation of the syllable. The i might have 
been looked upon as belonging to gn, and just as aille was 
pronounced al'e so it might have been felt that aigne should 
be pronounced afe. That this sort of reasoning actually did 


? Thurot, J. ¢., 1, p. 330. 2 Thurot, ibid. 

*Meigret, Le Tretté de la Grammere Frangoeze, published by Férster, 
Heilbronn, 1888, 
* Jean Antoine de Baif’s Psaultier, published by Groth, Heilbronn, 1888. 
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take place seems to follow from the statement of Palliot 
(1608) cited by Thurot, 1. ¢., 1, p. 330. ‘Je scay bien 
quwil y a des diphthongues quil vauldroit mieux laisser et 
n’en retenir que la premiere voyelle plustost que de les 
écrire ny proferer : tant il s’y donne un mauuois air par des 
mal-embouchez et mauplaisants prononceurs. Comme celle 
dai en Bretaigne, montaigne, Champaigne, aigneau: ov ils 
semblent avoir le mords trops serré et se gourmer par trop, 
& en faire la petite bouche, les pronongantz en ei, eigneay, 
Breteigne, monteigne, Champeigne.’ 

In the next place it is certain that during the period of 
reconstruction, when the Old French changed to the modern 
language, the larger portion of the words in aigne fell into 
disuse. Only a fraction of the Old French rime words in 
aigne : eigne has passed into the modern vocabulary. Of 
those which remained a certain number readily suggested the 
Latin word from which they derived, as Allemagne, Charlr- 
magne, Romagne, Espagne, Pretagne. The Latin influence 
which pervaded the language at that time could without 
difficulty re-establish the original vowel in these words. 

Other words with similar ending were introduced at that 
time from the Italian or the Spanish, as campagne < Italian 
campagna, pagne < Spanish patio. Both words are inter- 
esting for their form. The former occurs first in Marot, ep. 
Diet. Gén. s. v., the first instance of the latter is found in the 
correspondence of the Pére Nacquard in 1650, ep. ibid. s. v. 
In both cases the influence of the traditional orthography is 
so strong that they are written campaigne and paigne. 

Still other words were influenced by their Italian, Spanish, 
or Provencal cognates. So quoquaigne' becomes cocayie 


1 The word is quite rare in Old French literature. Godefroy cites it, 11, 
p. 164, from Aimery de Narbonne (: remaigne) and the Enf. Ogier (: engaigne). 
Two other references can be found in vol. rx, Suppl. s. v., both in rime 
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under the influence of Italian euccagna ; champaigne changes 
to champagne under the influence of It. campagna, Sp. cam- 
paia, Prov. campanha ; compaigne is affected by It. com- 
pagna, Sp. compafia, Prov. companha in spite of the different 
gender, and Old French gaigner loses its i through association 
with It. guadagnare, in spite of the noun gain; and from 
these simple words the new pronunciation finds its way 
readily into the derivatives, so that we have compagnie, com- 
pagnon, compagnard and the like. Similarly moutaigne 
becomes montagne under the influence of It. montagna, Sp. 
montaiia. The old orthography has here lived on in the proper 
name Montaigne, and thereby caused the continuance of the 
older pronunciation. Note also the proper name Cham- 
paigne in rime with peigne, Cyrano de Bergerac, 1, scene 2, 
cited by Nyrop, Gram. Hist., 1, p. 196. 

As far as I know, this list exhausts the modern words! in 
-agne, with the exception of the learned name Ascagne, (the 
Eneas, |. 773, has Ascanius) and the geographical names 
Cerdagne and Mortagne. 

Other words withstood this influence and retained their 
original and regular form. ‘These are in the first place the 
nouns araigne, musaraigne, and chdtaigne. The reasons for 
this isolation remain obscure. It. aragna and castagna, Sp. 
arata and castafia might have exercised similar influence 
here as in the preceding list. That it was at work is shown 
by the rime compagne : aragne in La Fontaine, Fables, 111, 8. 

The verbs finally have retained their original pronuncia- 
tion. Plaignons is determined by the forms of the paradigm 
without f, as plaindre; in others the orthography has been 


with aigne. The word occurs also in Joujroi, cp. Langlois, La Société fran- 
caise au XTIT® siecle, Paris, 1904, p. 42, but the text being beyond my reach 
I am not able to verify the reference. 

' Bagne is a comparatively recent importation from the Italian, ep. Dict. 
Gén. 8. v. 
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changed under the influence of the older confusion, as in 
atteindre, atteignons, or enfreindre, O. Fr. enfraindre, and 
fraindre. For saigner and its derivatives saignée, saignant, 
saignement no apparent reason suggests itself, but baigner 
retains its old vowel because of bain. 

The words with ¢ + # on the other hand have not varied 
in their pronunciation. The causes which influenced the 
change of aigne to ane would have served to strengthen 
the pronunciation of ghe for eigne. Hence we have enseigne, 
teigne, peigne, and all the verbs in -eindre, as astreindre, 
étreindre, restreindre, teindre, feindre, peindre, and éteindre, 
which in certain forms of the paradigm contain the syllable 
en. Some words in this group show ain or aign through 
orthographic confusion, as Sardaigne (SARDINIA) daigner 
(DIGNARE), dedaigner, and contraindre-contraignons. The 
whole conjugation of craindre is due to analogy with the 
aindre verbs, and similar influence of the eindre class has 
determined the orthography and conjugation of geindre, 
empreindre, and épreindre. 

JoHn E. MATZKE. 








XV.—IMPRESSIONIST VERSUS JUDICIAL 
CRITICISM. 












We are told that Louis XIV once submitted a sonnet he 
had written to the judgment of Boileau, who said, after 
reading it: “Sire, nothing is impossible for your Majesty. 
You set out to write some bad verses and you have suc- 
ceeded.”” The point of this story for the modern reader lies 
not so much in the courage of the critic as in the meekness o 
of the king. With the progress of democracy one man’s 
opittion in literature has come to be as good as another’s 
—a deal better too, the Irishman would add—and such 
words as deference and humility are in a fair way to become 
obsolete. We can scarcely conceive to what an extent men 
once allowed their personal impressions to be overawed and 
held in check by a body of outer prescriptions. Only a 
century ago an Edinburgh reviewer could write: “Poetry 
has this much at least in common with religion, that its Z 
standards were fixed long ago by certain inspired writers ; 
whose authority it is no longer lawful to question.” ' Racine 
tells us that the audience did not dare laugh at the first per- 
formance of his comedy Les Plaideurs for fear that “ it 
might not laugh according to the rules.” 

The revolt came at last from this tyranny of the “rules,” 
and the romantic critics opposed to the neo-classic narrow- 
ness a plea for wider knowledge and wider sympathy ; they 
would see before they began to oversee, and be historical 
rather than dogmatic ; they would neither exclude nor con- 
clude but explain ; above all, they would be appreciative, and 
substitute the fruitful criticism of beauties for the barren 
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1 Article on Southey, Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1802. 
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criticism of faults. The one weakness of this whole modern 
school has been its proneness to forget that knowledge and 
sympathy are after all only the feminine virtues of the critic. 
Hence the absence of the masculine note in so much recent 
criticism, hence the tendency of judgment to be swallowed 
up completely in sympathy and comprehension. “ Tout 


> Renan one of the most 


comprendre, c’est tout pardonner. 
perfect embodiments of the ideal of wider knowledge and 
wider sympathy, says that when anyone was presented to 
him he tried to enter into this person’s point of view, and 
serve up to him his own ideas in advance. One thinks 
almost involuntarily of Dr. Johnson and of how, when 
people disagreed with him, he “ roared them down ;” of how 
men like Reynolds and Gibbons and Burke ventured to 
present their protest to him only in the form of a Round 
Robin so that the awful Aristarch might not know on whom 
first to visit his wrath. It is of course well, and indeed 
indispensable, that the critic cultivate the feminine virtues, 
but on condition, as Tennyson has put it, that he be man- 
woman and not woman-man. Through neglect of this truth 
criticism has tended in its development during the past 
century to become first a form of history and then a form of 
biography and finally a form of gossip; until of late it seems 
to be falling into its “anecdotage.” Sainte-Beuve says that 
in studying a writer we should never fail te ask ourselves 
such questions as the following: “ How did he behave in the 
matter of women and of money? Was he rich or poor? What 
did he eat and drink and what were his daily habits? Finally 
what was his vice or weakness?”' Sainte-Beuve would 
have us pursue these inquiries in the name of what he terms 
la grande curiosité, But the danger is manifest that this 
“grand” curiosity will degenerate in the hands of critics less 


? Nouveaux lundis, t. I, p. 28. 
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discreet and tactful than Sainte-Beuve into curiosity of the 
petty or even the prurient type. There has sprung up in 
this country a whole class of publications that purport to be 
critical but are in reality only repertories of illustrated 
gossip. One of the most popular of American periodicals 
recently advertised the following attractions: “Henry Van 
Dyke as he lives in the open, in camp with his children ; at 
his favorite sport of fishing; just as he feels a ‘bite,—in 
separate strikingly new pictures; also Mr. William Dean 
Howells hoeing corn, mowing the grass; and Mark Twain 
trying to coax a rabbit, and with his ‘porcelain cat.’” 
Authors who are dealt with in this fashion would have a 
right to complain with the Rev. Dr. Folliot' that they have 
been “dished up like a savory omelette to gratify the appetite 
of the reading rabble for gossip ;” and sympathize with that 
gentleman when he adds indignantly: ‘“ What business 
have the public with my nose and wig?” Sainte-Beuve 
himself is not above commenting on Michaud’s finger-nails 
(“il les avait fort noirs, les ongles’’),? and used occasionally to 
invite in to dinner the cook of Dr. Véron so that he might 
gossip with her about the great personages of the Second 
Empire.® 

One should hasten to add in the case of Sainte-Beuve that 
he labored during the latter part of his life to correct, or one 
might more fairly say to complete, his own earlier method 
and to assert once more the supremacy of judgment.‘ It is 


'In T. L. Peacock’s Crotchet Castle. 

* Causeries du lundi, t. x1, p. 486. 5 Nouvelle Correspondance, p. 226. 

* For Sainte-Beuve’s earlier ideal, which would reduce the critic’s rdle to 
pure comprehension and sympathy, see Pensées de Joseph Delorme ( Pensée 
XVI). This passage has been appropriately selected by Lemaitre as 
epigraph for his impressionistic Contemporains. Sainte-Beuve’s change to 
a more judicial attitude took place about 1848. For important evidence of 


this change see Chateaubriand et son groupe littéraire, t. 11, p. 114 ff. Cf. also” 


Portraits littéraires, t. m1, p. 550: ‘En critique, j’ai assez fait Pavocet, 
faisons maintenant le juge.’’ 
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curious to trace the transformation of the militant romanticist 
of 1830 into the conservative who finally extols as the true 
type of the critic Malherbe and Boileau and Dr. Johnson. 
He follows these men in founding his own judgments for 
the most part on the traditional standards of the classicist, 
yet no one knew better than Sainte-Beuve that these stand- 
ards were doomed. “Soyons les derniers des délicats,” he 
exclaims. “Let us be the last of our kind before the great 
confusion.” ' 

The “ great confusion” that Sainte-Beuve foresaw is now 
upon us. He himself has been correctly defined in his 
influence on his successors, not as a defender of standards 
and judgment, but as a great doctor of relativity. Now 
nearly all recent criticism, so far as it is anything more than 
a form of gossip and small talk, may be roughly classified as 
either impressionistic or scientific ; and it is in this doctrine 
of relativity that both impressionistic and scientific critics 
unite. To be sure, the doctrine assumes with the impres- 
sionist a form closer akin perhaps to true criticism than in 
the case of the scientific critic, whose method tends only too 
often to dehumanize the study of literature completely. 
The impressionist is interested in a book only as it relates 
itself to his sensibility, and his manner of praising anything 
that makes this appeal to him is to say that it is “suggestive.” 
The scientific critic for his part is interested solely in the 
way a book is related as a phenomenon to other phenomena, 
and when it is the culminating point or the point of depar- 
ture of a large number of these relationships, he says that it 
is “ significant” (the favorite word of Goethe). If the im- 
pressionist is asked to rise above his sensibility and judge by 
a more impersonal standard, he answers that there is no such 
impersonal element in art, but only “suggestiveness,”’ and is 








1 Portraits littéraires, t. m1, p. 550. 
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almost ready to define art with a recent French writer as an 
“attenuated hypnosis.”” If the scientific critic in turn is 
urged to get behind the phenomena and rate a book with 
reference to a scale of absolute values, he absconds into his 
theory of the “ unknowable.” : 

We may illustrate by a familiar passage from Taine, who 
is easily the most eminent of those who have attempted to 
make criticism scientific. “What do we see,” he says in 
his English Literature, “under the fair glazed pages of a 
modern poem? A modern poet who has studied and 
travelled, a man like Alfred de Musset, Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine or Heine, in a black coat and gloves, welcomed 
by the ladies, and making every evening his fifty bows and 
his score of bons mots in society ; reading the papers in the 
morning, lodging as a rule on a second floor; not over 
gay because he has nerves and especially because in this 
dense democracy where we stifle one another, the discredit 
of official dignities has exaggerated his pretensions, while 
increasing his importance, and because the keenness of his 
feelings in general disposes him somewhat to think himself 
a god.” 

Now in the first place the results of this attempt to infer : 
from a poem the life and personality of the poet are strangely 
uncertain. We read in the recently published letters of 
John Richard Green that when Taine was in England get- 5 
ting information for the last volume of his English Litera- : 
ture, he began talking about Tennyson with Palgrave, a 
great friend of the laureate. ‘‘ Wasn’t he in early youth 
rich, luxurious, fond of pleasure, self-indulgent?” Taine ; 
asked. “TI see it all in his early poems—his riot, his adora- 
tion of physical beauty, his delight in jewels, in the abandon- 
ment of all to pleasure, in wine, and... .” “Stop! stop!” 
said Palgrave out of all patience. “As a young man Tenny- e: 
son was poor—he had little more than £100 a year, his ; 
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habits were as they still are, simple and reserved, he cared 
then as he cares now for little more than a chat and a pipe, 
he has never known luxury in your sense.” Taine thanked 
Palgrave for his information—and when the book came out 
Tennyson was found still painted as the young voluptuary 
of Taine’s fancy." 

Even assuming that Taine’s inferences could be drawn 
correctly, he would have us fix our attention on precisely 
those features of a poem that are least poetical. The very 
prosaic facts he is looking for would be at least as visible in 
the writing of some mediocrity as in a work of the first 
order. It is indeed when Taine starts out to deal in this 
fashion with a poet of genius like Milton, to reduce Paradise 
Lost to a mere “sign,” that the whole method is seen to be 
grotesquely inadequate. “ Adam,” says Taine in his critique 
of Milton, “is your true pater-familias with a vote, an M. 
P., an old Oxford man,” ete. He listens to the conversation 
of Adam and Eve, the first pair, only to hear “an English 
household, two reasoners of the period—Colonel Hutchin- 
son and his wife. Good heavens! dress them at once ;” 
and he continues in this vein for pages. 

But, says M. Bourget, speaking for the impressionists, 
there is another way of approaching the volume of verse 
that Taine would treat solely from the point of view of its 
“ significance ;”” and in rendering the “suggestiveness” of 
the volume to the impressionist sensibility, M. Bourget pro- 
ceeds to employ a luxuriance of epithet that lack of space 
forbids our quoting. He asks us to imagine a young woman 
alone in her boudoir on an overcast winter afternoon. A 
vague melancholy steals upon her as she reclines at ease in 
her long chair; all a-quiver with ineffable longing, she turns 


1 Letters of John Richard Green, p. 372. Green’s anecdote is perhaps not 
entirely fair to Taine’s account of Tennyson as it finally appeared. 
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to her favorite poet. She does not surmise behind the deli- 
cately tinted pages of the beloved book the prosaic facts of 
environment, the obscure animal origins of talent that are so 
visible to Taine. What she does perceive is the dream of 
the poet-—* the inexpressible and mysterious beyond that he 
has succeeded in throwing like a halo around his verses.” 
For Taine the stanzas are a result; for the young woman 
“who intoxicates her heart with them so deliciously” they 
are a cause. ‘She does not care for the alembic in which 
the magic philter has been distilled, provided only this magic 
is operative, provided her reading culminates in an exquisite 
and trembling exaltation,” and “suggests to her dreams 
either sweet or sad, but always productive of ecstasy.” Who 
does not see, concludes M. Bourget, that entirely different 
theories of art are implied in the two ways of approaching 
the volume of verse ?' 

The two theories are different indeed ; yet they are alike 
in this, that neither the “ significance” of the volume to 
Taine nor its “suggestiveness” to M. Bourget affords any 
real means of escape from the quicksands of relativity to 
some firm ground of judgment. We may be sure that a 
third-rate bit of contemporary sentimentality will “suggest ”’ 
more ineffable dreams to the young woman in the long chair 
than a play of Sophocles. To state the case more generally, 
how many books there are that were once infinitely sugges- 
tive and are still of the highest significance in literary history 
which yet intrinsically—in their appeal to what Emerson 
calls the “constant mind of man”—are now seen to be of 
very inferior value! This is eminently true of certain writ- 
ings of Rousseau, to whom much of the peculiar exaggeration 
of the “sens propre” or individual sense that one finds in 


' Abridged from the chapter on Taine in Eeswis de Psychologie contempo- 
raine, 
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the impressionists can ultimately be traced.’ If the special 
modes of sensibility that impressionism exhibits go back to 
Rousseau, its philosophical theory may best be considered as 
a reappearance in modern thought of the ancient maxim that 
man is the measure of all things. This celebrated dictum 
became current at a decisive moment in Greek life and 
would indeed seem to sum up almost necessarily the point 
of view of any age that has cast off traditional standards. 
The all-important question is whether one interprets the 
maxim in the spirit of the sophists or in that of Socrates. 
The resemblance between the impressionistic and the sophisti- 
cal understanding of the maxim is unmistakable; not only 
the individual man, but his present sensations and impres- 
sions are to be made the measure of all things. “ All of 
us,” says M. Anatole France, “judge everything by our own 
measure. How could we do otherwise? since to judge is to 
compare, and we have only one measure, which is ourselves ; 
and this measure is constantly changing. We are all of us 
the sport and playthings of mobile appearances.” Perhaps 
no recent writer has shown more of the Socratic spirit in his 
use of the maxim than Emerson. “A true man,” he says, 
belongs to no other time and place, but is the centre of 
things. Where he is, there is nature. He measures you 
and all men and all events.””’ Though Emerson thus asserts 
the maxim, he has not therefore succumbed like M. France 
to the doctrine of relativity and the feeling of universal illu- 
sion that accompanies it ; on the contrary, he has attained to 
a new sense of the unity of human nature—a unity founded, 
not on tradition, but on insight. He says somewhere that 
he finds such an identity both of thought and sentiment in 
the best books of the world, that they seem to him to be the 


1“ Voici enfin Jean-Jacques, précurseur du xixe siécle, qui dans 
Vindividu, c’est-i-dire dans le Moi affectif et passionnel, voit la mesure 
unique de toute chose.’’ Pellissier, Etudes de Littérature contemporaine. 
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work of “one all-seeing, all-hearing gentleman.’’ Now it 
is evidently this one all-seeing, all-hearing gentleman who is 
with Emerson the measure of all things, and the individual 
man only in so far as he has realized in himself this essential & 
human nature. To be sure, the line is often hard to draw , 
in practice between the two types of individualist. There 
were persons in ancient Athens—for example, Aristophanes 
in the Clouds—who treated Socrates as an ordinary sophist. ; 
In the same way, there are persons to-day who fail to see the & 
difference between Emerson and an ordinary impressionist. he 
“The source of Emerson’s power,” says Professor Santa- 
yana, “lay not in his doctrine but in his temperament.” ' 
Emerson’s language is often undistinguishable from that 
of the impressionist. ‘I would write on the lintels of my 
doorpost, whim.” ‘Dream delivers us to dream, and there 
is no end to illusion.” “ Life is a flux of moods.” But he 
is careful to add that “there is that in us which changes not 
and which ranks all sensations and states of mind.” The 
impressionist denies this element of absolute judgment and 
so feels free to indulge his temperament with Epicurean 
indolence ; at the same time he has the contemptuous indul- 
gence for others that befits beings who are the “sport and 
playthings of mobile appearances.” M. France says that he 7% 
“despises men tenderly.” We would reply in the words of 
Burke that the “species of benevolence which arises from 
contempt is no true charity.”” Impressionism has led to a 
strange increase in the number of dilettantes and jouisseurs 
littéraires, who have given to the precept De gustibus non— 
developments that would certainly have surprised its author. 
The Horatian plea for an honest liberty of taste has its 
necessary corrective in the truth that is very bluntly stated 
in a Spanish proverb: “There are tastes that deserve the 
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cudgel.”' We are told that Sainte Beuve was once s 
offended by an outrageous offense to good taste in a remark 
of Nicolardot’s, that, yielding to an irresistible impulse, he 
kicked him out of the room. Dante, in replying to a 
certain opponent, says with the instinct of a true Italian 
that he would like to answer such “bestiality not with 
words but with a knife.” We must remember that “ good 
taste” as formerly understood was made up of two distinct 
elements: first, one’s individual sensibility, and secondly, a 
code of outer rules by which this sensibility was disciplined 
and held in check. The observance of these rules became 
for the community of well-bred people a sort of noblesse 
oblige and taste in this sense has been rightly defined by 
Rivarol as a man’s literary honor. Now that the outer code has 
been abrogated, taste is not therefore delivered over to the capri- 
ces of a vagrant sensibility ; taste is attained only when this sen- 
sibility is rectified with reference to an inwardly apprehended 
ideal, and in this sense may be defined as a man’s literary 
conscience ; it is, in short, only one aspect of the struggle 
between our lower and higher selves. Some indeed woul 
maintain that taste is not a thing thus to be won by any 
effort of the will, but is rather an inborn and incommunica- 
ble tact, a sort of mysterious election, a free gift of the muses 
to a predestined few ; that in literature many are called and 
few are chosen. In the article Godt of the Philosophical 
Dictionary Voltaire discourses on the small number of the 
elect in matters of taste, and in almost the next article 
(Grace) turns all his powers of mockery on those who assert 
the same doctrine in religion. Not only individuals but 
whole nations were once held to be under the reprobation of 
the muses. As Voltaire says sadly, presque tout Punivers cst 
barbare. Perhaps even to-day persons might be found who 


1“ Hay gustos que merecen palos.’’ 
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would reply in the negative to the famous query of Father 
Bouhours whether a German can have wit. There are only 
too many examples in Germany and elsewhere of how far 
infinite industry and good intentions are from sufficing for 
the attainment of taste. However it may be in theology, it +s 
remains true in literature, as Gautier remarks, that works Be 
without grace are of no avail. 5: 

But one may recognize an element of predestination in the im 
problem of taste and not therefore acquiesce in the impres- i; 
sionist’s preaching of the fatality and finality of tempera- 
ment. Everyone, to be sure, has an initial or temperamental 
taste, but it is hard to say how far this taste may be trans- 
formed by subordinating it to the higher claims of our a 
nature. Dr. Johnson says that if he had no duties and no 
reference to futurity he would spend his life in driving 
briskly in a post-chaise with a pretty woman. Here then is 
the temperamental taste of Dr. Johnson, and if he had been 
ier a disciple of M. France, he might have accepted it as final. 
Boswell reports an outburst of Johnson on this very subject : 
“Do not, Sir, accustom yourself to trust to impressions. By " 
trusting to impressions, a man may gradually come to yield a 
to them, and at length be subject to them, so as not to be a 
& free agent, or what is the same thing in effect, to suppose 
that he is not a free agent. A man who is in that state Jj 
should not be suffered to live; .... there can be no confi- 
dence in him, no more than in a tiger.” 

Johnson would evidently have agreed with the Buddhists 
in looking on the indolent settling down of a man in his own 
temperament ' as the chief of all the deadly sins. A fulmi- 


























’ This is the full meaning of the Pali term Pamdda. The opposite quality, 
appamdda or strenuousness—the unremitting exercise of the active will—is 
the chief of the Buddhist virtues ; this oriental strenuousness, one should 
hasten to add, is directed toward self-conquest and not, like the Occidental 
variety, toward the conquest of the outer world. 
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nation like the foregoing is good to clear the air after the 
debilitating sophistries of M. France. Yet we feel that 
Johnson’s point of view implies an undue denial of the indi- 
vidual’s right to his own impressions and that therefore it 
has become in large measure obsolete. It is well for us atier 
all to have fresh and vivid and personal impressions ; it is 
well for us in short to awaken our senses; but we should 
“‘awaken our senses that we may the better judge ”—au( 
not simply that we may the better enjoy. For instance, 
Walter Pater continually dwells on the need of awakening 
our senses, but when he speaks of “living in the full stream 
of refined sensation,’ when he urges us to gather ourselves 
together “into one desperate effort to see and touch,” there 
is a hedonistic flavor in these utterances that can escape no 
one. On the other hand, there should be no ascetic denial 
of the value of the impression in itself. M. Brunetiére is 
reported to have said to another critic, whom he suspected of 
intellectual epicureanism : “ You always praise what pleases 
you, J neverdo.”' This is an asceticism of ‘taste worthy of 
the spectator of Racine’s comedy who did not laugh for fear 
that he might not laugh according to the rules. And so M. 
Brunetiére has been led naturally into his present reactionary 
attitude ; seeing only the evil possibilities of individualism, 
he would have the modern man forego his claim to be the 
measure of all things, and submit once more to outer author- 
ity. The seventeenth century critic attempted to establish a 
standard that was entirely outside the individual. The 
impressionist has gone to the opposite extreme and set up a 
standard that is entirely within the individual. The problem 
is to find some middle ground between Procrustes and Pro- 
teus ; and this right mean would seem to lie in a standard 
that is in the individual and yet is felt by him to transcend 


1 See Lemaitre, Contemporains, t. VI, p. xi. 
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his personal self and lay hold of that part of his nature that 
he possesses in common with other men. 

The impressionist not only refuses the individual man any 
such principle of judgment to which he may appeal from his 
fleeting impressions ; he goes farther and refuses men collec- 
tively any avenue of escape from universal illusion and rela- 
tivity ; he denies in short the doctrine embodied in the old 
church maxim “Securus judicat orbis terrarum,”’ a doctrine 
so fundamental, we may note in passing, that as recast by 
Lincoln it has become the cornerstone of democracy : “You 
cannot fool all the people all the time.” M. Anatole France 
is fond of insisting, like Sainte-Beuve before him, that there 
inheres in mankind as a whole no such power of righting 
itself and triumphing over its own errors and illusions. A 
whole chapter might be made up of passages from Sainte- 
Beuve on the vanity of fame. “ Posterity has allowed three- 
fourths of the works of antiquity to perish,” says M. France 
in turn; “it has allowed the rest to be frightfully corrupted. 

. In the little that it has kept there are detestable books 
which are none the less immortal. Varius, we are told, was 
the equal of Virgil. He has perished. Aelian was an ass, 
and he survives. There is posterity for you,” ' ete. Here 
again the contrast between the two types of individualist is 
absolute. “There is no luck in literary reputation,” says 
Emerson. ‘They who make up the final verdict for every 
book are not the partial and noisy public of the hour, but 
a court as of angels, a public not to be bribed, not to be 
entreated, and not to be overawed decides upon every man’s 
title to fame. Only those books come down which deserve 
to last. Blackmore, Kotzebue or Pollock may endure for a 
night, but Moses and Homer stand forever. The permanence 
of all books is fixed by no effort friendly or hostile but by 


1 Vie littéraire, te 1, p. 111. 
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their own specific gravity or the intrinsic importance of their 
contents to the constant mind of man.” 

We should add, then, in order to define our critical stand- 
ard completely, that the judgment of the keen-sighted few in 
the present needs to be ratified by the verdict of posterity.' 

The keen-sighted few! We can hardly emphasize this 
part of our definition too strongly. For if it is not possible 
in literature to fool all of the public all the time, it is only 
too possible to fool all, or nearly all, the public some of the 
time, and some of the public all the time. The opposite 
view, which would value a book according to its immediate 
effect on the average man, may be called, for want of a 
better term, the humanitarian fallacy, and is at present one 
of the chief perils of criticism. Tolstoy, it will be remem- 
bered, defends this fallacy with logical thoroughness in his 
book on Art, and concludes that the crowning masterpiece of 
nineteenth century literature is Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Emer- 
son, who has been our guide thus far, can be of little service 
to us here. He had humanitarian illusions of his own— 
illusions that he shared with his whole generation—and it is 
unfortunately this, his weakest side, that has been caught by 
his disciples and enters as a chief ingredient into most of what 
passes nowadays for Emersonianism. ‘ We,” says Emerson, 
giving fresh expression to his favorite doctrine that man is 
the measure of all things, “We are the photometers, we the 
irritable gold-leaf and tinfoil that measure the accumulations 
of the subtle element. We know the authentic effects of the 
true fire through every one of its million disguises.”” One is 
naturally prompted to inquire whom Emerson means by this 


1 The appeal to the judgment of the keen-sighted few, as opposed to that 
of the many, first appears in Aristotle, who always assumes an ideal reader, 
whom he refers to variously as 6 erovdaios, 4 ppbyipos, 6 edputs. The prin- 
ciple of universal consent as applied to literature, is first clearly stated by 
Longinus (epi tyous, cap. vit). 
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“we.” Granting that man is a photometer or measure of 
light, it is yet absurd to add, as Emerson at times comes 
dangerously near doing, that this ideal measure exists unim- 
paired in the average untrained individual. Elsewhere Emer- 
son says of Goethe: “ He hates to be trifled with and to 
repeat some old wife’s fable that has had possession of men’s 
faith these thousand years. I am here, he would say, to be 
the measure and judge of these things. Why should [ take 
them on trust?” This may do very well for Goethe, but 
when the man in the street thus sets up to be the measure of 
all things, the result is often hard to distinguish from vulgar 
presumption. The humanitarian fallacy would be compara- 
tively harmless if it did not fit in so perfectly with a com- 
mercialism which finds its profit in flattering the taste of the 
average man, and an impressionism that has lost the restrain- 
ing sense of tradition and encourages us to steep and saturate 
our minds in the purely contemporaneous. As it is, these 
elements have combined in a way that is a menace to all high 
and severe standards of taste: To use words as disagreeable 
as the things they describe, literature is in danger of being 
vulgarized and commercialized and journalized. There are 
critics who have founded a considerable reputation on the 
relationship that exists between their own mediocrity and the 
mediocrity of their readers. Sainte-Beuve says that in writ- 
ing “‘we should ask ourselves from time to time with our 
brows uplifted toward the hilltops and our eyes fixed on the 
group of revered mortals: What would they say of us?” 
We may contrast this advice with the familiar story of the 
American magazine editor who told his young contributor 
that there was an old lady out in Oshkosh and that he must 
always have her in mind and be careful to write nothing that 
would not be clear to her. It evidently makes a difference 
whether one write in the ideal presence of the masters or in 
that of the old lady in Oshkosh. 
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In Emerson’s study at Concord, which remains as at the 
time of his death, almost the first object that meets one’s 
eyes to the right on entering is a portrait of Sainte-Beuve. 
Emerson is said to have looked on this portrait as a special 
treasure. There is scarcely a single mention of Sainte-Beuve 
in Emerson’s writings, and it is interesting to be able to 
connect even thus superficially men so different as the great 

*ydoctor of relativity and the philosopher of the oversoul. 
The Causeries du lundi and a book like Representative Men 
are at the opposite poles of nineteenth century criticism ; yet 
for this very reason and in spite of his humanitarian illusions, 
—in spite we may add, of his curiously defective feeling for 
the formal side of art,—Emerson is the necessary corrective 
of Sainte-Beuve, who has infinite breadth and flexibility but 
is lacking in elevation. This lack of elevation in Sainte- 
Beuve is not an accidental defect, but as he himself was 
aware, bears a direct relation to his method. His own ambi- 
tion, as he defines it, is to be a naturaliste des esprits, yet he 
never attempted in his moments of real candor to disguise 
the barrenness and helplessness of naturalism in dealing with 
the ultimate problems of life.' This inadequacy of both the 
naturalist and romantic points of view has been even more 
manifest in recent criticism. Sainte-Beuve himself main- 
tained a happy balance between his regard for traditional 
standards and his aspiration toward wider sympathy and 
knowledge. This balance has not been preserved by his 
successors. Knowledge pursued as an end in itself and unsub- 
ordinated to any principle of judgment has degenerated into 
the narrowness of the specialist or into dilettanteism.’ A too 


1See, for instance, the striking passage in Port-Royal (t. u, p. 442) 
beginning ‘‘Un grand ciel morne, un profond univers roulant, muet, in- 
connu. . .; homme éclosant un moment, brillant et mourant avec les 
mille insectes, sur cette fle d’herbe flottante dans un marais,’’ etc. 

? A definition of the word dilettanteism as here used (a use perhaps more 
French than English) will be found in Bourget, Essais de psychologie con- 
temporaine, p. 59. 
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exclusive emphasis on breadth and keenness of sympathy has 
led to the excesses of the impressionist. In certain contem- 
porary critics—Mr. Saintsbury for instance—we see the run- 
ning to seed of the modern critical school in much the same 
way that we see the running to seed of the classical school in 
crities like La Harpe. Mr. Saintsbury has extraordinarily 
wide knowledge and sympathy—all the needful virtues of 
the critic, in fact, except accuracy and judgment and taste.' 
Sainte-Beuve said of the critics of the First Empire that they 
were the “small change” of Boileau. If the critics of to-day 
are to be anything more than the small change of Sainte- 
Beuve—or rather of one side of Sainte-Beuve—they need to 
cultivate, as a counterpoise to their use of the historical and 
biographical method, a feeling for absolute values ; in short, 
they need to supplement Sainte-Beuve by what is best in a 
writer like Emerson. The point may be illustrated by two 
passages, each peculiarly impressive in its own way. 

The first passage is from the end of Port-Royal, where 
Sainte-Beuve is commenting on his own efforts to attain the 
truth: “ How little it is after all that we can do! How 
bounded is our gaze—how much it resembles a pale torch lit 
up for a moment in the midst of a vast night! And how 
impotent even he feels who has most at heart the knowing 
of his object, who has made it his dearest ambition to grasp 
it, and his greatest pride to paint it—how impotent he feels 
and how inferior to his task on the day when, this task being 
almost terminated and the result obtained, the intoxication 
of his strength dies away, when the final exhaustion and 
inevitable disgust seize upon him, and he perceives in his 
turn that he is only one of the most fugitive of illusions in 
the bosom of the infinite illusion !” 


? Mr. Saintsbury is naturally at his worst in his treatment of Boileau 
(History of Criticism, Bk. V, Ch. 1). Some of the inaccuracies and absurdi- 
ties of this chapter were pointed out in a review in the New York Independent 
(January 29, 1903). 
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And then in contrast to this the last paragraph of Emer- 
son’s essay on Illusions: “There is no chance and no 
anarchy in the universe. All is system and gradation. 
Every god is there sitting in his sphere. The young mortal 
enters the hall of the firmament; there he is alone with them 
alone, they pouring on him benedictions and gifts and 
beckoning him up to their thrones. On the instant and 
incessantly fall snow-storms of illusions. He fancies himself 
in a vast crowd which sways this way and that and whose 
movements and doings he must obey.... Every moment 
new changes and new showers of deceptions to baffle and 
distract him. And when by-and-by for an instant the air 
clears and the cloud lifts for a little, there are the gods still 
sitting around him on their thrones—they alone with him 
alone.” 

In passages like this Emerson furnishes some hint of how 
it is possible to accept the doctrine of relativity without loss 
of one’s feeling for absolute values, and without allowing 
oneself to be devoured by the sense of illusion, as Amiel 
was and Sainte-Beuve would have been if he had not found 
a sort of oblivion in unremitting toil. So far as Emerson 
does this, he aids criticism in its search for inner standards 
to take the place of the outer standards it has lost ; he helps 
it to see in the present anarchy the potentialities of a higher 
order. What we need, he says, is a “coat woven of elastic 
steel,” a critical canon, in short, that will restore to its rights 
the masculine judgment but without dogmatic narrowness. 
With such a canon, criticism might still cultivate the invalu- 
able feminine virtues—it might be comprehensive and sym- 
pathetic without at the same time being invertebrate and 
gelatinous. 

Our ideal critic, then, would need to combine the breadth 
and versatility and sense of differences of a Sainte-Beuve 
with the elevation and insight and sense of unity of an 
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Emerson. It might be prudent to add of this critic in 
particular what Emerson has said of man in general, that 
he is a golden impossibility. But even though the full 
attainment of our standard should prove impossible, some 
progress might at least be made toward tempering with 
judgment the all-pervading impressionism of contemporary 
literature and life. 


Irvine BaABsBIrTr. 





XVI.—NEW-MEXICAN SPANISH. 


This article is merely a contribution toward a record of 
popular New-Mexican Spanish. It is incomplete and frag- 
mentary ; and, doubtless, it has many errors, since most of 
the words and expressions it contains were received through 
the ear. By New-Mexican Spanish is here meant the popular 
Spanish speech of southern Colorado and northern New 
Mexico.’ This region is only a small part of the south- 
western States and Territories where Spanish is spoken, and 
yet it is as large as Italy. Its population may be roughly 
estimated at 125,000 Spanish-speaking persons, of whom 
some 40,000 or 50,000 are in Colorado and the remainder 
in northern New Mexico. 


The language spoken throughout this extensive region is 
nearly uniform. The people, for the most part, are shep- 
herds, drovers, or small “ ranchers,” or they are day-laborers 


in the mines, in the sawmills, or on the railways. They are 
restless and migratory, and move continually to and fro. In 
certain cultivated valleys and in certain villages one may 
detect slight differences in vocabulary or in pronunciation— 
chiefly in accent and intonation ; but they are so slight that 
I have not attempted to record them. In the cities of Santa 
Fé and Albuquerque certain peculiarities of speech,—for the 
most part unimportant,—have developed. The speech of 
these cities, therefore, is not included in this article. Within 
the region treated, the differences in vocabulary and pronun- 


1T have spent, all told, six months in New Mexico, and three and one- 
half years in Colorado, and my New-Mexican Spanish note-book has been 
an inseparable companion. 
706 
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ciation seem to be in the individual or in the family, rather 
than in the locality. 

There are in New Mexico several important private 
schools, mostly under Roman Catholic control, in which the 
instruction is given in Spanish, and in the larger towns one 
meets cultivated persons who speak excellent Spanish. There 
are also several periodicals published in the Spanish language. 
But the larger part of the Spanish-speaking people of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico are ignorant of Spanish letters. 
Colorado has had an excellent public school system for many 
years, but the real development of a public school system in 
New Mexico dates from 1890. In the public schools of both 
commonwealths the instruction is given in English. There- 
fore, the older generation of New Mexicans is, as a rule, 
illiterate, while the younger generation may read and write 
English rather than Spanish. Popular New-Mexican Span- 
ish has thus been kept largely free from the leveling-down 
process of the school-master. 

New-Mexican Spanish has been influenced only to a slight 
extent by English. The speech of the wealthier, more 
“enlightened ” classes shows greater traces of English infiu- 
ence than does that of the common people. A few words 
and expressions of English origin are in common use ; but 
pronunciation, and inflection and syntax, seem not to have 
been influenced at all. On the other hand, a strong Indian 
influence is evident in vocabulary and in pronunciation (ef. 
the sh sound, and an Indian intonation that is common), but 
not in inflection or construction. 

Popular New-Mexican Spanish does not differ greatly 
from the speech of the rural districts of northern Mexico ; 
nor does it differ from the popular Castilian of central Spain 
to the extent that the two peoples may not understand each 
other with little difficulty. Castilian speech, with many 
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Andalusian characteristics, was carried to Mexico several 
hundreds of years ago, and thence was carried northward 
into New Mexico. For generations the New Mexicans haye 
had little intercourse with the people of central and southern 
Mexico, and almost none with the people of Spain. They 
have lived in isolation, and they have been ignorant of letters ; 
and yet their speech has not changed greatly since it came 
from Spain. Probably greater changes have occurred in the 
popular speech of central Spain than in that of New Mexico 
during the last century. 

In this respect it is interesting to compare the history of 
Spanish with that of French in America. While French 
has tended to break up into divergent speech groups that 
differ considerably one from the other and all from standard 
French, Spanish has held together with remarkable tenacity, 
and has, in the main, traveled the same road of phonetic 
development that the speech of central Spain has followed 
(cf. « [= sh] > Jj, in America and in Spain). Thronghout 
Spanish America the speech of cultivated Castilians is still 
the standard in literary expression ; but, in spoken Spanish, 
the Americans have certain peculiarities that are recognized 
standards of speech throughout all Spanish America (cf. 
z>s,ll>y,'j > a front aspirate, ete.).’ 


1 Dr. Bransby tells me that in central Colombia the / element of /! is 
retained. 

21t will be noted that these phenomena are, for the most part, apparently 
of Andalusian origin. Professor Ford has called my attention to the fact 
that several of the phonetic peculiarities of New-Mexican Spanish obtain 
also in the Western and other dialects of the Spanish peninsula (e. 9., 
e >i before a, 0, u; 0 >w before a, e, t; intervocalic n sometimes falls, 
leaving the preceding vowel nasal ; dije < dice, etc. ; muncho < mucho, etc. ). 
These facts would seem to indicate that the Spaniards, from whom New- 
Mexican Spanish has come, were (1) of Castilian, (2) of Andalusian, and 
(3) of Western-Spanish (perhaps some of Portuguese), origin. 
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Thus we have, as it were, a smaller circle within a larger, 
a general standard for all the Spanish-speaking world, but 
with certain definite modifications in Spanish America. 

I have pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness to 
Professor ©. C. Ayer of the University of Colorado, Dr. 
Carlos Bransby of the University of California, Professors 
C. H. Grandgent and J. D. M. Ford of Harvard University, 
and Professor C. C. Marden of Johns Hopkins University, 
who have kindly read parts of this article and have made 


valuable suggestions and criticisms; and I am especially 
indebted to Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa’ of the University 
of New Mexico, who has not only read and passed judgment 
on parts of this article, but has also called my attention to 


many valuable facts.’ 


1Throughout the article I have marked with an asterisk the facts that 
Professor Espinosa first called to my attention, although in some cases my 
explanation of the phenomena differs from that suggested by Professor 
Espinosa. But, in every case, whether the facts came to me directly, or 
through another, I have attempted to verify them before incorporating 
them in this article. 

Dr. Bransby has kindly pointed out words in the Vocabulary that are 
also common to central Colombia. I have marked these by footnotes. 
There has never been much intercourse between the New Mexicans and the 
Colombians, and it would therefore seem that those words that are common 
to both regions were brought over from Spain. 

? The following statistics, taken from the reports of the census of 1900, 
may be of interest :— 

New Mexico,—total population, 195,310, of whom 143,216 were born in 
New Mexico, 6,649 in Mexico, 27 in Spain, and 27 in other Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. There were 13,144 Indians, 1,610 Negroes, and 349 Mongo- 
lians. Illiteracy, amongst those at least ten years of age, was 33.2% 
(probably one-half of the Spanish-speaking population was illiterate). 

In Colorado the population is composed chiefly of English-speaking 
people, most of whom were born in the Eastern and Middle- Western States. 
Most of the ‘‘ Mexicans’’ are found in the southern third of the State. Of 
these 10,222 were born in New Mexico, 274 in Mexico, 41 in Spain, and 
235 in other Spanish-speaking countries. 
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PHONOLOGY. 


In this article S. C. denotes the standard speech of Central 
Spain, and N. M. S. denotes the popular speech of southern 
Colorado and northern New Mexico.’ In attempting to 
write N. M.S. phonetically, certain symbols are used as fo|- 
lows: ~, over a vowel, indicates that the vowel is nasal ; 
b = voiced bilabial spirant, B= voiced bilabial stop; d 
voiced interdental spirant, D = voiced dental stop; 4 
voiced guttural or palatal spirant, G = voiced guttural or 
palatal stop; n= voiced dental nasal, N= voiced velar 
nasal; sh= French ch; z= voiced 8; j= in hiatus; 
u = vu in hiatus. 


VoweELs. 


Quantity. 


In N. M.S. stressed vowels are more prolonged than in S. 
C., and yet it is rarely true that any vowel is really “long.” 
In exclamations, such as ; béNGa ! (venga), ; proto ! (pronto), 
the final vowel is often long, and it may be prolonged indefi- 
nitely ; but, in normal N. M. S., vowels should be classed 
as “ medium long” or “ short.” 

In general, it may be said that stressed vowels are medium 
long and unstressed vowels are short : tomé, tomo, tomé, tome. 
But, final unstressed a or o tends to become medium long, 
and a free vowel immediately preceding or following the 


1 The orthography and the pronunciation given by the Spanish Academy 
are taken as a basis of comparison, although I know full well that even 
cultivated Castilians do not speak as the Academy wishes them to do. For 
instance, oscuro (obscuro), sétimo ( séptimo) , trasparente (transparente), estender 
(extender), améo or améu (amado), pa (para), etc., etc., probably occur as 
commonly in Central Spain as in New Mexico. 
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stressed syllable of a word of three or more syllables (except 
final a or 0) tends to become very short : boca, m@(n)o ; pdjaro, 
articulo, di.Dole (déndole). It is well to add that a closed 
syllable, although containing a short vowel, is usually 


medium long. 


a. 


(1) Stressed a, not final, — French back a (approximately) 
in vase, pale, ete. Before a nasal in the same syllable, it is 
somewhat farther back than French back a, and it is slightly 
rounded, as in pan, tan; before / or r, in the same syllable, 
or before a consonant + /, 7, it seems to be identical with 
French back a, as in cyal, mar, amable ; in an open syllable 
before a single consonant, it is usually slightly farther front 
than French back a, as in cajteya(n)o (castellano), ejtatua 
(estatua), casa. 

(2) Stressed final a = French front a (approximately) in 
la, etc. : pie(d)a (piedad), syida (ciudad). 

(3) a, before n, or m, + a consonant, is strongly nasal and 
somewhat rounded, approaching the Parisian French @ in 
tant, vent, etc. The n or m tends to vanish. Ex.: cato 
(canto), catar (cantar), 4 Dale (dndale), casar (cansar), &(m) Boj 
(ambos). See m and n. 

(4) Unstressed a= French front a (approximately) in 
patte, salle, etc.: rosa, rosaj (rosas), toman, abia (habia). 

Note : 

Unstressed a usually falls before a vowel : asi’ 4 (hacia 4), 
(6)amoj aselo (vamos & hacerlo), G caus’ e ti* (4 causa de ti), 
g? am’ él? (la ama él?), p’ irse (para irse), ogar * (ahogar), 
orear * (ahorcar), piin or pan* (para un), p’ ojté* or pa ujté 


(para usted). 


* Espinosa. 
13 








é. 


e is always more or less open: it is never so close as 
French e in et, cassé, ete. 

(1) Stressed e is open and slightly rounded in the diph- 
thong ue, approaching the French open ew in seul, neuf, ete. : 
muyero, cyéto (cuento). 

(2) Stressed e is medium open in a checked syllable : ¢én, 
ser, él. 

(3) Stressed e, in a free syllable or final, is more nearly 
close: it is between the English e of met and the French ¢ 
of et: meto, temo, café, tomé. 

(4) Unstressed e, not final, is open and tends towards the 
neutral position (cf. the first French e of distinctement and 
the English e of battery) : temerta, meterta, itérprete (intérprete), 

(5) Unstressed final e is medium open : tome, mete, sicte. 

Note: 

(1) Unstressed e, before a, 0, u, becomes j: lial (/ea/), 
rial (r eal), desjar ' (desear), peliar (pelear), ti aseite (este 
aceite), lin (leén), pion (pebn), pior (peor), am) Baso di 
agua (un vaso de agua), dj uny j otro * (de uno y otro).’ 

(2) e, immediately following a stressed vowel, > i: trai 
(trae), caij (caes), lein (leen). 

(3) Final unstressed e > i, after the palatals ch, sh, 7, y 
(or y < Wl): cochi* (coche), lechi* (leche), pii(n)shi,* sweni,* 
cai or cayi* (calle). 

(4) In the radical-changing verbs of the second and third 
classes, the stem vowel e > i, when unstressed : sitir (sentir), 
pidir (pedir), etc. 

(5) Initial e, before a nasal + a dental or labial, some- 


1 But deséu, deseaj, etc. : 
* Note also, with intervening consonant, sifior or sefior, asigiin (4 segin). 
* Espinosa. 
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times becomes the back, slightly rounded, nasal a: Gtdsej * 
(entonces), a&DéoDe * (endonde), dtusiazmo * (entusiasmo). 

(2) Unstressed ¢ falls before e, i : dél (de él), frir ( freir*), 
riir* or rir (reir), creo qu’ (que) iban, ? (< te) ibjerno (este 
invierno) ; but, note ler or leyer (leer). 


i. 


(1) Stressed i, in a free syllable and before a single con- 
sonant, = French ¢ in bdti: comt, ejcrito (escrito). 

(2) Stressed i is slightly less close in a checked syllable, 
or in a free syllable and before two or more consonants : 
pidir, tita (tinta), posible. 

(3) Unstressed i is open, approaching English i in sit: 
maquina, petisjon ( peticion). 

Note : 

(1) Unstressed i >e, if followed by i (usually stressed) 
in the same word: menijtro (ministro), @Debi(d)wo * (indi- 
viduo), @m)Bésible* (invencible), besita (visita), me(d)esina 


(medicina), felesidé ( felicidad), présipio * ( principio). 

The radical-changing verbs of the second and third classes 
are exceptions to this rule. Cf. sitir (sentir), siti (senti) ; 
pidir (pedir), pidimoj ( pedimos = Pret.). These forms are 
by analogy to the other forms with stem vowel i. 

(2) Final is and iz > ¢: crisej (crisis), lapej (lapiz). 


0. 


o is always somewhat open: it is never so close as French 
o in mot, 

(1) Stressed o is open before a consonant in the same 
syllable, or if nasal, or in oi ; this sound of o resembles Eng- 
lish o in for, but it is somewhat more rounded : por, cé(n), 
toto (tonto), ot (hoy). 


* Espinosa. 
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(2) Stressed o is slightly open in a free syllable: «//; 
(hablé), toma, 

(3) Unstressed o is slightly open: temo, ma(n)o, tov’, 
tomaré, 

Note: 

(1) Unstressed o > u, before a, e, i: nu asej * (no haves), 
twaya (toalla), almyud (almohada), quieuw agua * (quiero agua), 
piasy é pan (pedazo de pan), unu era* (uno era), esy ¢j* 
(eso es), dijy é (dijo él), oju é guei* (ojo de buey). Note 
also stressed 0 >, in s’ejcapué cai (se escapd de caer), ete. 

(2) After a vowel, unstressed o usually becomes wu: aiiiv 
(amado) ; cabayu or cabdéu (caballo); sétéu (centavo) ; bev 
(veo); friu (frio).' 

(3) After the palatals ch, sh, %, and y (including y < //), 
unstressed o usually becomes open u: G(n)chu (ancho), mushu 
(musho), afiu (afio), suyu (suyo), gayu (gallo).? 

(4) Initials os-, hos-, obs- > es (or ef < es): ejtétasion * 
(ostentacién), ejpital* (hospital), ejcuro (obscuro), ejtdculo 
(obstdculo), esequio * (obsequio), esé(n)o (obsceno). 

(5) In the radical-changing verbs of the second class, the 
stem-vowel o > u, except under the stress (when it becomes 
we, as in S. C.): durmir (dormir), murir (morir). 


U. 


(1) Stressed w is close (but less close than French ov): 
ti, tinico, 

(2) Stressed wu is less close in a checked syllable, or if 
nasal : multa, astito (asunto), miiDo (mundo). 

(3) Unstressed u is open : mi(n)chisimo (muchisimo.) 


1 au < ado isa pure diphthong ; au < avo, abo, allo, etc. , tends to remain dis- 
syllabic, * and the u is open. 

?The pronunciation of this final wu<o (except in au< ado where u is 
close) seems to hesitate between close o and open u, but I consider it to be 
usually an open u ( = approximately English u in full). 

* Espinosa. 
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NasaAL VOWELS. 


A vowel, before or after a nasal consonant, becomes slightly 
nasal : a vowel, before m or n in the same syllable, is strongly 
nasal (for the loss of m and n, see these letters) : no, nifio, 
mu(d)o, sin, pan, i(m) Baso (un vaso), G(m) Bison (ambicién). 


DIPHTHONGS. 


(1) ai, a& > ai, au, respectively: paij (pais), mai 
(matz), ai (aht), baul (bat). 

(2) ef < gi ort: rgir* or rir (reir), frir (freir). 

(3) of > yi or oyé: wir * or oyer (oir); wido (oido). 

(4) aé> ai, ayé or e: cai(r),* cayer, or quer * (caer) ; 
trai(r),* trayer, or trer * (traer) ; mejtro (maestro). 

(5) e€ >e or eyé: ler or leyer (leer). Note also leyido 
(leido). 

LABIALS. 


b, v. 


(1) 6 and v are usually a voiced bilabial spirant : abla(b)a 
(hablaba), bota, binir (venir). 

(2) After a nasal, 6, v, >a voiced bilabial stop: dm) 
Baso (un vaso), c6(m) Burla (con burla). 

Note : 

(1) bue, vue, > gue: gilé(n)o (bueno), agiielo (abuelo), 
gielta (vuelta), gitelbo (vuelvo). After a nasal, B appears: 
i(m) Byé(n) 6(m)Bre (un buen hombre), i(m) Byei (un buey). 
Cf. gandh. we (< bue), instead of giie, is heard, but it is 
rare in N. M.S. 

(2) aul and aur tend to become abi and abr respectively : 
jabla* (jaula), Abrelio * (Aurelio). 


* Espinosa. 
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(3) 4, final in a syllable, falls: aswrdo (absurdo), ejeuro 
(obscuro), sujcrisién (subscripcién) ; but amable, etc. 

(4) Intervocalic 6 sometimes falls (chiefly when preceded or 
followed by unstressed u,—including u < 0,—and in the verb 
ending -aba); sétdu (centavo) ; yyer (lover) ; al cau or even 
al co * (al cabo); ny aj abrilo* (no vayas & abrirlo) ; tomaba, 
tomaya, or tomd,' ete. Note also: amoj aselo* (vamos 4 
hacerlo) ; and even Gm) pa casa * (vamos para casa). Amoj 
(vamos) appears to be by analogy to nu amoj (no vamos < 
no vayamos). 


p. 
p= S. C. p- 
Note: 
(1) p, final in a syllable, falls : séimo (séptimo), sujerisin 
But : 


(2) apt and aps, before a, 0, u, > aut? and aus respec- 
tively : auto (apto), cdéusula (cdpsula). 

(3) ept, before a, 0, u, > eut or et: aseuto or aseto 
(acepto), cdseuto or céseto (concepto). . 


(4) epe, before €, i, > es or aus: cOsesjon or césausion * 
(concepeién), esesion or esausion (excepcién). 


uU. 


~ 


wu =S. C. unstressed u in hiatus: gudte (guante), giié(n)o 
i. 


f=8. C.f. 
Note : 


(1) f>j before yw + vowel: jyerte (fuerte), juego 


? When 6 falls in aba, there seems to be often a trace of « hiatus wu: amaya, 
or (in rapid speech) amé4. 

*Cf. 8S. C. bautismo, etc. 
* Espinosa. 
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(fuego), jut (fut), ajyera (afuera). Sometimes f > j before 
u + consonant, or before 0: perjume* (perfume), jogon 
(fogén). 

(2) Before ¢ or i, intervocalic f sometimes becomes ff :' 
cafjé* (cafe). 

Note also jyea < fuella (S. C. huella). 












m. 





m =8. C. m: tomo, mirar. 
Note : 

Before B or p, m becomes very indistinct, and may fall, 
leaving the preceding vowel strongly nasal: 4&(m)Bisjon 
(ambicién), u(m)Baso (un vaso). Usually a slight trace of 
consonantal m remains. 


’ 









DENTALS. 







d. 





(1) d is usually a voiced interdental spirant: berde 
(verde), de(d)o. 

(2) After 7 or a nasal, d is a voiced dental stop (D) : 
ejpalDa (espalda), 4Dale (dndale). 

Note : 

(1) Intervocalic d falls regularly in ada, ado, oda, odo, 
and rarely in ida, ido: in other cases d may usually fall 
whenever clearness and euphony permit: amd (amada), na 
(nada), amdu (amado), toa (toda), to (todo), piaso * (pedazo), 
mj a* (me da), deo or dedo, mieo or miedo, pue(e) or puede ; 
but comida, comido, swidd (ciudad), etc. Note cd(m)pé * 
(compadre). 

















' This is as well as I can express it graphically. 
* Espinoea. 
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(2) By analogy, initial d may fall: i* que (diz que), 
ejpasio (despacio), no quiey drtelo * (no quiero ddrtelo), ame * 
(dame) ; but after / or n, d can not fall : @D6De* (endonde), 
cd Dar * (con dar), él Da (él da). 

The d of de usually falls before a consonant: piasué pan 
( pedazo de pan); before a vowel, de > di, or it falls alto- 
gether: am) Baso dj agua (un vaso de agua), t@NGo mie(d)o 
aselo (tengo miedo de hacerlo). 


tS. C. ¢: tio, bota. 


2. 


z, and ¢ + e, i, > 8 (orj < 8) : casa (caza or casa), nuese[ j] 
(nueces), sapato (zapato), pay (paz). 


l. 
t=S8. C. 1: la, él. 
li + vowel tends to become y: sayéDo (saliendo), muyé Do 
(moliendo). 


n. 


(1) n=8. C. n: no, bino (vino). 

(2) n, before a guttural or palatal consonant, becomes a 
velar nasal spirant (V), as in S. C.: ba@Neo (banco), béNGo 
(vengo), naraNja (naranja), iN Giieso (un hueso). 

But : 

(1) Before a dental, n falls, leaving the preceding vowel 
strongly nasal: cdto (canto), cdtar (cantar), tDer (tender), 
casar (cansar), casdu (cansado). Before f, ch, sh, it becomes 
very indistinct, and may fall: %n)fierno (infierno), a(n)chu 
(ancho), pii(n)shi (punshe), etc. (Note above in (2) that 
n > N before c, G, j). 


* Espinosa. 
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(3) Intervocalic n sometimes falls (chiefly in ana, ene; 
rarely in ina, ino), leaving the preceding and the following 
vowels nasal: sem& (semana); erma* (hermana) ; tié[e]* 
(tiene); bjé[e] (viene); ermano, or ermau* (hermano) ; 
giseno, or giiéo™ (bueno) ; but bino (vino).' 

(3) n falls before sp or st: trajparéte (transparente), 
cojtiite (constante). 

(4) ni + vowel tends to become @: feto (nieto), Atonu* 
(Antonio). 

Although they are not properly dentals, // and % are given 
here. 


Ul. 


Initial > y: yamar (lamar), yubia (luvia). 

Intervocalic lJ usually becomes y: gayu (gallo), cabayu 
(caballo), oya (olla), poyu (pollo), jweya (huella). 

Note : 

(1) J falls in illa, illo: sta (silla), matequia (mantequilla), 


potriu (potrillo), triu (trillo). Note the analogous forms : 
friu, fria, tenia, ete. 

(2) In ella, ello, usage varies between ea, eu, and (less 
commonly) eya, eyu: ea or eya (ella), euj or eyuj (ellos), bea 
or beya (bella), bew or beyu (bello). Note the analogous 
forms: beu or beyu (veo), bea or beya (vea), paséu or paseyu 
(paseo)*, cé(m) Béu or caé(m) Beyu* (cambio). 

(3) Less commonly, // may fall in alla, allo: thus, a* or 
aya (alld), cate* or céyate (cdllate), cabayu or cabdu* 
(caballo). Compare cate or (more emphatic) cdyate with 
base or bdyase (vdéyase). 

(4) Final Ue tends to become i: bai* or bayi (valle), 
cai* or cayi (calle), muei or myeyi (muelle). Compare myei, 


?Some New Mexicans retain intervocalic n in all positions. 
* Espinosa. 
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myeij* or myeyij (muelle, muelles) with rei, reij* or reyij 
(rey, reyes). 

(5). In Ué, Ui, the y is indistinct: poyito (pollito), caba- 
yito (caballito), siyeta (silleta).' 


fi. 
“=—S8.C. %: atu, nifia. 
GUTTURALS. 
gq. 





(1) g is usually a voiced guttural or palatal spirant, as 
often in 8. C.: gato, aga (haga), algo, ormiga (hormiga). 
Intervocalic g is pronounced very softly, and before w it may 
disappear in rapid, careless speech.” 

(2) After N, g = a voiced guttural or palatal stop (@): 
t@NGo (tengo), béNGa (veriga), dejtiNGue (distingue). 

Note: 

(1) gii, before a vowel, is sometimes confused with gii < 
bu ; thus, one hears iN Gate or (less commonly) &(m) Bwate* 
(un guante), agua or abya* (agua). Cf. giié(n)o, but 
i(m)Bué(n) 6(m) Bre (un buen hombre). 

(2) g, final in a syllable, falls: dino (digno), inordte 
(ignorante), Inasjo * (Ignacio) ; but negro, siglo, etc. By 
exception, g falls in ilesia * (iglesia). 

(3) g is sometimes used between back vowels to avoid 
hiatus: yo go té* (yo 6 tt), wno guotro * (uno 4 otro). 





' Professor Espinosa holds that U falls in Wé, Ut, but my observation leads 
me to believe that a somewhat indistinct hiatus y is present. 

2In American English, gii in Spanish names is uniformly pronounced wv, 
as in Saguache (Sah-wdtch), Guanajato ( Wah-nah-hah-to), etc. 

* Espinosa. 
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c 


e+ a, 0,%, and qu +e, i, represent the same sound in 
N. M. S. and in 8. C.: casa, que. 

Note: 

(1) ¢, final in a syllable, falls: asj6n (accién), lesion 
(leccién), osidéte (occidente), cojtrusién (construccién), dotor 
(doctor). 

(2) But, act > aut" or ait before a, 0, u, and ait only 
before ¢, i: c6(m)pauto or c6(m)paito (compacto), esauto or 
esaito (exacto), carditer (cardcter ). 

(3) ect, before a, 0, u, > eit, et, or eut :* perfeito, perfeto, 
or perfeuto (perfecto). 


SIBILANTS. 


8. 


s (including s < z or ¢) is pronounced softly and is only 
slightly sibilant. At the end of a syllable, it usually becomes 
a soft aspirate, approximating to, but softer and less distinct 
than German ch in ich.* This sound is here represented by 
j;* although it is softer, and is pronounced somewhat farther 
front than even the soft, palatal N. M. j. In the final sylla- 
ble of a breath group, and especially after e, this final j tends 
to vanish, as in loj Grbole(j) [los drboles], loj Ejpaftole( j) 


1 By analogy with aut < apt (?). 
* By analogy with eut < ept (?). 
’This breathing is made so near the s position that an untrained ear 

would scarcely detect at first the difference between the breathing and the 

soft final 8. C. s. 

*I shall probably be criticised for using j to represent two sounds: (1) 
initial or intervocalic N. M. j, in juta (junta), jéte (gente), ojo, ete. ; and, 
(2) the indistinct front breathing that usually replaces s at the end of a 
syllable in N. M. 8. And yet these two sounds probably differ no more 
than do the two r’s in raro. 
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[los Espafioles], laj bonitaj muchacha(j) [las bonitas 
muchachas|, dejpué(j) [después]. When initial or intervo- 
calic, s sometimes becomes the regular N. M. j, as in ji * 
(st), najotraj * (nosotros), conoje * (conoce). 

(1) Initial and intervocalic s is usually a voiceless dental 
sibilant, softly pronounced : siglo, casa, sapato (zapato). 

(2) 8, final in a syllable, usually becomes j, or vanishes 
altogether (see above) : detrd(j) [detrds], dejpué(j) [después], 
paj (paz), conojco (conozco), mij cabayuj (mis caballos), nuejtraj 
bacaj (nuestras vacas). 8. C. reloj, relojes > N. M. reloj, 
relose( j), by analogy with nyej, nwese(j) (nuez, nueces), etc. 

(3) But, before a voiced consonant, s usually becomes z. 
This sound is usually described by observers as equivalent to 
English z in daze; but in N. M.S. I take it to be a voiced 
palatal aspirate, differing from the j of dejpyé(j) [después] 
only in that it is voiced : loz mizmoj (los mismos), gite(n)oz diaj 
(buenos dias), loz giteyij (los bueyes), dezde (desde), durazno 
(durasno). 


sh. 


sh is approximately equivalent to French ch in chat : it is 
made farther front than English sh. This sound is appar- 
ently due to Indian influence: fashico, ‘negro’; pii(n)shi,* 
‘smoking tobacco’ ; moshca * (often for mosca), ete. 


ch. 
ch =8. C. ch: muchacho. 


x. 


x=8 (orj <8): esauto (exacto), esamén (examen), ésito * 
(éxito), ejperiésja (experiencia). 


* Espinosa. 
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ASPIRATES. 
j: 

j, and g +e, 7, a voiceless palatal spirant. N. M. ; is 
made farther front than S. C. j, and it is pronounced more 
softly. 

Note : 

(1) f> J in juego (fuego), jogon ( fogén), ete." 

(2) s > Jj in nojotroj * (nosotros), co. Dujen (conducen), ji* 
(si), ete. 

(3) h > J in jerbir * (hervir), juir (huir), ete. 

(4) j may be prefixed: joso * (080), ete. 


h. 


h is usually mute, as in 8. C.: ora (hora). 

Note: 

(1) hue- > giie-: giiebo (huevo), giieso (hueso), giierta 
(huerta). After N, this giie usually becomes Giie: iN Giieso 
(un hueso), iN Gitebo (un huevo), etc.; but by analogy with 
gie(n)o, i(m) Bué(n)o (un bueno), ete., one hears not infre- 
quently (m) Buebo* (un huevo), etc. Cf. 6 andg. By 
analogy with hue- > giie-, we have sirgiiela* (ciruela), 
etc. 

(2) In afew words, initial h >j: jayar * (hallar), jablar 
(hablar), jerbir * (hervir), j6.Do * (hondo), juir * (huir), ete. 
One also hears joso * (oso), ete. 


TONGUE-TRILLED CONSONANTS: R AND RR. 


r=8. C. r: rato, caro. 
rr =8. C. rr: carro. 


*Some observers consider initial or intervocalic j <j, 8, h, ete. (as in 
jogin, nojotroj, j6.Do, joso), different from the j of jiita (jumta), jee (gente), 
etc., but I can detect no difference. 

* Espinosa. 
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Note: 

(1) Final r is usually sharply trilled, and followed by a 
slight vocalie resonance due to the dying away of the trill : 
tomar, comer, bibir (vivir). 

(2) In south-eastern Colorado one often hears an ¢ post- 
fixed to final r. Amongst New Mexicans living near La 
Junta, Colo., I observed e postfixed to n and / also. These 
are some of the expressions noted : pa césiguire la cosa (para 
conseguir la cosa), tt serdj el bésedore (ti serds el vencedor), 
trata Dy é bere i wire laj seremoniaj (tratando de ver y oir las 
ceremonias), no se parese e na & Voriginale (no se parece en 
nada 4 lo orijinal), sa carne ole male (esa carne huele mal), 
P ejpattole ej maj fasil que? alemane (el espaftiol es mds facil 
que el alendn). There are many Italians in this region, and 
the final e may be due to their influence. 

(3) Sometimes r >j before 1: Cajloj * (Carlos), pejla * 
(perla). 

(4) Intervocalic r sometimes falls (chiefly in ara, ere) : 
tomara, tomaraj, etc., or tomd,* tomdj,' ete. ; eomiera, comic- 
raj, ete., or comiea,* comieaj, etc. ; tomaron, tomaun, or 
(rarely ) tomén* (tomaron) ; comjerdn or comiein ; quiero, 
quiere), etc., or quieu,* quie(e)j, etc. ; quiera, etc., or quiea, 
etc. ; mia (mira ; imperative) ; éia qu’ ta této* (parecia que 
era tonto) ; pa (para) ; peu or (rarely) po* (pero) ; ete. 

(5) The final r of infinitives fails before a postfixed per- 
sonal pronoun with initial /: p’ aselo (para hacerlo), no quiew 
cé(m)pralo (ne quiero comprarlo). Note also poque* 
(porque). 

SPIRANT Y. 


y (and y < Ul) usually = 8. C. y: yeso, ya(n)o (Uano). 
Note: Initial y tends to become a sound between the 


1 Tomé (tomara) has back a, while tomé (tomaba) has front a.* 
* Espinosa. 
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French j of juge and the English j of judge, as in yo,* 
yegua,* yerba,* yuNque* (yunque). 


DouBLED CONSONANTS, 


Doubled consonants are pronounced as one, as usually in 
8. C.: @ na (en nada), e libro (el libro), lo sapatoj (los 
zapatos), ete. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Educated New Mexicans use the S. C. orthography ; they 
do not use ¢ for y and j for g, as do the South Americans of 
the Pacific coast. Ignorant New Mexicans, only slightly 
acquainted with letters, make amusing mistakes in spelling, 
which are mostly due to the non-phonetic value of many 8S. 
C. letters when used to express N. M. S. sounds. 

The following were taken from letters and documents : 


a verte visto (haberte visto). _hise (hize). 

baya (vaya). hollendo (oyendo). 
ballamos (vayamos). llo (yo). 

basayo (vasallo). me nojare (me enojaré). 
beo (bello). nabedad (navedad), 
berdad (verdad). oya (olla). 

confucion (confusion). relles (reyes). 

combiene (conviene). ves (vez). 

eseso (exceso). 


MORPHOLOGY. 


The inflectional structure of New-Mexican Spanish does 
not differ greatly from that of Standard Castilian. As one 
would expect, the most highly inflected part of speech, the 
verb, shows the greatest divergence. For the most part, 


* Espinosa. 
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only those forms are given in the following notes that differ 
materially from their standard Castilian equivalents.' 

It must be borne in mind that the laws of N. M. §. 
phonology obtain in all inflectional forms, whether the forms 
be given, or not given, in this article. Of especial importance 
are the rules governing e >i, 0 >u, and 8s > j, as in sj 
6(m)Bre (ese hombre), ti ama (te ama), e libry ej tNGIéj 
(el libro es inglés), diju él (dijo él), ete. 


Nouns AND ADJECTIVES. 


Nouns and adjectives form the feminine and plural as in 
S. C., except that words ending in j (< s ) form the plural 
in se(j) or je( j) : nuej, nwese(j) or nyueje(j) [nuez, nueces). 
Note also: lei, leij * or leyij (ley, leyes); vai * or cayi, eaij * 
or cayij (calle, calles). 


ARTICLES, 


The Definite Article is: el, [*; la, [; loj, Uj; la, V); 
lo, ?. 

(1) Before or after a vowel, el > 1: [ 6(m)Bre, to? Dia, 
dijo [ nifiu. 

(2) Before a vowel, la, lo, > 0: Verma, 0 orijinal. 

(3) After a vowel, loj, laj, > (sometimes) [j: pa /j 
chicoj. 

Note : 

4+ el >al, asin 8. C. 

de + el > del, as in S. C. 

con + el > cdel * or cdl*: cd(e)l 6(m) Bre, cb(e)l cabayu. 

en + el > éel,* éi,* or nel: &(e)l rio or nel rio. 

para +el > pal: pal tio, pal Amirica(n)o. 


The Indefinite Article is wn; wna, un’. 


1 When two or more forms are given, the commoner is given first. 
* Espinosa. 
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un’ occurs before a vowel, wna before a consonant: un’ 


ora, una nifia. 

Note : 

at+un > Gn*; de+un> di iin; con + un > ciin* or 
con * ; para + un > piin*™ or pan.* 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


In N. M.S. there is no personal pronoun of the second 
person plural : ojtedej is the plural of both té and ojté. 


Singular. 


Dat. Accus. Prepositional. 
me, m’ me, mW mi 
te, ? te, ti 
le, lo, é 
(le), la,? la, ? 
se, 8 se, 8” 
lo, 
ojté,* (ujté) le,la,? lo, la,P  ojté, (ujté) 


Plural. 


Nom. Dat. Accus, Prepositional. 
{ nosotro} noj,> vj ~=—noj, Wj ~—nosotroj 
” Lor nojotroj * or nojotroj * 
eyj, lej, Uj Uoj, Pj eng 
cai! (lei) laj, Pj laj, Pj ea 
se, 8” se, 8” si 


ojtedej,* (ujtedej) lej, aj, Uj loj, laj, Lj ojtede}, (ujtede)). 


* Espinosa. 

* Or eya, eyaj, eyuj, eyu. 

?In popular New-Mexican Spanish /oj, /aj, lej, or se(=/ej), often replace 
noj.* Thus loj be may mean “he sees them,’’ or ‘‘ you,”’ or “‘us.’? Note 
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Note : 

(1) 7, m’, ?, 8’, are common before or after a vowel: 
5 jta 1? yo? beigo, me Va dichu. 

(2) After a vowel, n’j and 7?j may occur: no nj quie(e), 
yo lz digo. 

(3) ojté and ojtedej are common at the beginning of a 
sentence ; after a, they may become wjté, wtedej, the a and 
u forming a diphthong: ; ojté [ crei? ;cémo jté wté? pa ujté or 
p’ oté, cb ’jté. 

POSSESSIV ES. 


Pronouns: e/ mio; el tuyu; el nuejtro; ei swyu, d’él. 

Adjectives: mi, m’; tu, ?; nuejtr(o); su, 8’. Before a 
vowel, m’, @, and s’, are common forms. After a vowel, mi 
often becomes m’: pa m’ tio,* & (m’) papd.* 


DEMONSTRATIVES. 


Pronouns: (é)jte, (é)se, (a)quél [(a)quéa, etc]. The 
initial vowel may fall after a vowel: no crew’ so. 

Adjectives : ’jte, te; se; quel (quid or quea, ete.). 

Note: ’jte is common after a vowel, and fe in other posi- 
tions : pa ’jti 6(m) Bre, ti 6(m) Br’ ej mijica(n)o, sa nifa, cd 
quid mujer. 


Some OTHER ADJECTIVE-PRONOUNS. 


(1) Nadién or naide = nadie. 
(2) Mi(n)chu = mucho. 


the analogous forms : loj be & euj, ‘‘ he sees them’” ; loj be G ujtedej, ‘‘he sees 
you’’ ; loj be G nosotroj, ‘‘he sees us.’’ Note also se lo (d)iju & nosotroj, 
‘* he told us so,’’ etc. This usage is widespread, but not universal. In this 
connection it should be noted that the feminine form nosotraj is rare ; like 
other pronouns of the first and second persons, nosotroj does not distinguish 
gender. 
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(3) In certain expressions, tut * (or ti) = todo y : c6 tut 
la familja,* “family and all”; cd ti la berdura, or (more 
explicitly) ¢6 twitaj claj’e berdura,* “with all sorts of vege- 
tables.” 

(4) Mezmo = mismo. 

(5) Before riale(j), libraj, ete., dos, tres, seis, and diez, 
become do, tre, se, and die, 

(6) Between 16 and 19, dij diez: dij i seij, ete. 

(7) Sietesiétoj and nyebesiétoj = setecientos and novecientos ; 
and sién may replace siéto in any position. 


ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, AND CONJUNCTIONS. 


a* or ayd (alld), ai (ahi), 4DoDe* (en donde), atisej * 
(entonces), asid (hacia 4 < hacia), asigtn (4 segiin), ca (acd), 
G causé* (ad causa de), cyasi (casi), ejpasio (despacio), 
éNedtré (en contra de), murre * (muy re-'), no mdaj,* “as soon 
as,” “not even,” 6De or 6(n) (donde), djala (ojala), nque 
or Gnque (aunque), ora (ahora), pa ( para), peu ( pero), puj, 


or poj (pues), poque* (porque), qui (aqut), tamien (tam- 
bién), tanre* or tarre * (tan re-'), ete. 


VERBS. 


The following changes have occurred in all verbs, whether 
regular or irregular :? 

1. Verbs of the third conjugation are inflected throughout 
(except in the infinitive) like verbs of the second conjuga- 
tion. Thus, the pres. ind., lst person plural, of abrir is 
abremoj. This enables the speaker to distinguish the present 


1 The re- is the intensive prefix. 

? Whenever, in this article, it is said that a verb is inflected as in S. C., 
it is meant that the inflection is the same in N. M. S. as in S. C., except 
for these regularly occurring changes, which are common to all N. M. S. 
verbs. 

* Espinosa. 
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from the preterite [cf. abremoj (pres.) and abrimoj (pret.)}. 

2. Two tenses are lost, viz., the past subjunctive in -se 
and the hypothetical or future subjunctive in -re. 

3. The second person plural of all verbs is lost, and its 
place is taken by the third person with ojtedej (ustedes). 

4. The ending -moj becomes -noj, whenever the stress 
falls on the antepenult* : tomd(b)anoj (tomdbamos), tom- 
(r)anogj (tomdramos), tomarianoj (tomariamos), témenoj 
(tomemos). 

5. In the present subjunctive, first person plural, the 
stress falls on the antepenult *: témenoj (tomemos), dbranoj 
(abramos), sjétanoj (sintamos). This form is not used as an 
imperative, its place being taken by (6)amoj 4 + infinitive : 
(b)dmonoj 4 sétar (sentémonos), no se lo (b)amoj & disir (no 
se lo digamos)." 

6. The preterite, second person singular, ends in -tc/ 
(-ste) : tomate} (tomaste), comitej (comiste). 


REGULAR VERBS. 
First CoNnJUGATION: tomar. 


tomar, toméDo, tomdu. 

Pres. Ind. : tomo, tomaj, toma, tomamoj, toman. 

Pres. Subj. : tome, tomej, tome, t6menoj, tomén. 

Imperat. : toma. 

Imperf.: toma(b)a, toma(b)aj, toma(b)a, toma(b)anoj, 
toma(b)an. 

Pret. : tomé, tomate}, tomé, tomamoj, toma(r)on, 

Past Subj. : toma(r)a, toma(r)aj, toma(r)a, toma(r)anoj, 
toma(r)dan. 


1 The only imperative (or subjunctive used as an imperative) of the first 
person plural in N. M.S. is (b)amoj or (6)aémonoj. The suffix -noj in 
té6meno}, etc., seems to be by analogy to (b)dmono). 

*Espinosa, 
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Fut. Ind.: tomaré, tomardj, tomar4, tomaremoj, tomaran. 

Cond. Ind.: tomaria, tomariaj, tomaria, tomarianoj, 
tomarian. 

Note the following : 

Pasjar (pasear). 

pasiar, pasiaDo, pasidu. 

Pres. Ind. : paséu,’ paseaj, pasea, pasiamoj, pasedn. 

Pres. Subj. : paséi, paséij, paséi, paséinoj, paséin. 

Imperat.: pasea. 

All other forms have the stem pasi-. Thus, all regular 
verbs in -jar (-ear). By analogy, verbs with dissylabic 
stems, that have ~iar in S. C., are inflected like pasiar : e. g., 
ca(m)Biar (cambiar): Pres. Ind., cémBéu,' ca(m) Beaj, 
etc., (but fiu, cd(n)fiu, etc.). 





Sreconp CONJUGATION: comer. 


comer, comiéDo, comido, 

Pres. Ind. : como, comej, come, comemoj, comén. 

Pres. Subj.: coma, comaj, coma, cémanoj, coman. 

Imperat. : come. 

Imperf. : comia, comiaj, comia, comianoj, comidn. 

Pret. : comi, comitej, comié, comimoj, comie(r)én. 

Past Subj.: comie(r)a, comie(r)aj, comie(r)a, comié- 
(r)anoj, comie(r) an. 

Fut. Ind.: comeré, comerdj, comerd, comeremoj, comerdn. 

Cond. Ind. : comeria, comeriaj, comeria, comerianoj, come- 
rian. 


THIRD ConsuGaATION : bibir (vivir.) 
, 


Pres. Ind.: bibo, bibej, bibe, bibemoj, bibén. 
Ete., as in the Second Conjugation. 


Less commonly, paseyu,* paseyaj, etc. ; ci(m)Beyu,* ci(m)Beyaj, etc. 
* Espinosa, 
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VERBS WITH INCEPTIVE ENDINGS. 
Conoser (conocer). 


conoser, conosié Do, conosido. 

Pres. Ind. : conojco, conosej, conose, conosemoj, conosén. 

Pres. Subj.: conojea, conojeaj, conojea, conéjcanoj, conoj- 
can. 

Ete. 

Note :—The stem conos- tends to become conoj-* through- 
out the inflection of the verb, by analogy to conojco, conojca, 
ete. 


RapDIcaALt—CHANGING VERBS. 


Frrst Cuass: (1) Perder. 


perder, perdiéDo, perdido, 
Pres. Ind.: pierdo, pierdej, pierde, perdemoj, pierdén. 
Pres. Subj.: pierda, pierdaj, pierda, piérdanoj, pierdan. 


Imperat. : pierde. 
Ete. 
(2) Morder. 


morder, mordié Do, mordido. 

Pres. Ind. : myerdo, muerdej, myuerde, mordemoj, muerdén. 
Pres. Subj. : muerda, myerdaj, myerda, myérdanoj, muer- 

dan. 

Imperat. : myerde. 

Ete. 

Note : oler is inflected as follows : 

oler, olié Do, olido. 

_ § olo, olej, ole, olemoj, olén. 

1 Whenever two forms are given, the commoner is given first. 


*Espinosa. 
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ola, olaj, ola, dlanoj, olan, 
Imperat.: ole or giiele, 
Ete. 


Pres. Subj. : 


Seconp Crass: (1) Sitir (sentir). 


sitir, sitjzDo, sitido. 

Pres. Ind. : siéto, siétej, siéte, sitemoj, siétén. 

Pres. Subj. : siéta, siétaj, sjéta, siétanoj, siétan. 

Imperat. : syéte. 

Pret. : siti, sititej, sitid, sitimoj, sitierdn. 

Ete. 

Note: Throughout the inflection of these verbs, the stem 
vowel is ¢ when unstressed. 


(2) Durmir. 


durmir, durmié Do, durmido. 

Pres, Ind. : dwermo, dwermej, duerme, durmemoj, duermén, 

Pres. Subj.: duerma, dwermaj, dwerma, duérmanoj, duer- 
man. 

Imperat. : dwerme. 

Pret.: durmi, durmitej, durmi6, durmimoj, durmierdn. 

Ete. 

Note: Both durmir and murir have the stem vowel u 
throughout, when the stem is not stressed. 


Tuirp Ciass: Siguir (seguir.) 


siguir, siguyéDo, siguido. 

Pres. Ind. : sigo, siguej, sigue, siguemoj, siguén. 
Pres. Subj. : siga, sigaj, siga, siganoj, sigan. 
Imperat. : sigue. 

Pret. : sigui, siguitej, siguié, siquimoj, siguieron. 
Ete. 
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Note: All verbs of this class have the stem vowel i 
throughout their inflection. 

Note : riir or rir (reir) is inflected as follows : 

riir or rir, riéDo, riido or rido. 

Pres. Ind.: riu, ri(i}j, ri(i), riemoj, r2(i)n. 

Pres. Subj.: ria, riaj, ria, rianoj, rian. 

Imperat. : ri(i). 

Imperf. : ria or riia, ete. 

Pret. : ri, ritej, rié, rimoj, rierdn. 


—Urir VERBs. 

Dejtribuir (distribuir). 
dejtribuir, dejtribuyéDo or dejtribuéDo, dejtribuido. 
Pres. Ind. : dejtrib-uyu, “ay 9; ~tiyi, -u(y)emaj, ~t(y)in. 
Pres. Subj. : dejtrib-wya, -uyaj, -wya, -tyanoj, -wydan. 
Imperat. : dejtriba(y)i. 
ae { dejtrib-ut, -witej, -wy6, -yimaj, -uéron.* 

dejtrib-wyi, -wyite}, -wy6, -wyimoj, -wyerdn. 
Note: jwir* (huir) is inflected differently from the other 


-uir verbs, in that’it has jéigo * in the Pres. Ind., 1st pers. 
sing., and jtiga, jtigaj, etc., in the Pres. Subj. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 
Ser. 
ser, si@Do, sido. 
sot 


Pres. Ind. : \~ es ej, semos, 86n. 


1 


ero * 
Pres. Subj.: sia,* ete.; or, sea,” ete. 
Pret.: jut, jyite), jué, jyimaj, jyeron. 
Ete. 





1 0, ’jto or to, do, and bo, (for soy, estoy, doy, and voy) are common in 
south-eastern Colorado. 
? Less commonly, seya, etc. 


* Espinosa. 
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Aber (haber). 
haber, abjéDo, abido. 


Pres. Ind.: a, aj, a, amoj, Gn,* or e, aj, a, emoj, Gn. 

Pres. Subj.: aiga, aigaj, aiga, diganoj, ajgan. 

Pret.: w(b)e, u(b)itej, u(b)o, u(b)imoj, u(b)ierdn. 

Ete. 

Ejtar (estar). 

ejtar, ejtaDo, ejtdu. 

Pres. Ind.: ejtoi or ejt6, ejtdj, ejtd, ejtamoj, ejtan. 

Pres. Subj.: ejté, ejtéj, ejté, ejtemoj, ejtén. 

Pret.: ejtu(b)e, ejtu(b)itej, ejtu(b)o, ejtu(b)imoj, ejtu(b)ierdn. 

Ete. 

Note: After a vowel, or J, n, r, ejtar usually becomes 
jtar ; at the beginning of a breath-group, it may become 
tar; cf. 36 jta?—él ’jtd qui; él no ’jté qui; ta giié(n)o. 


Tener. 


tener, tenjéDo, tenido. 

Pres. Ind.: t@NGo, tié(ne)j, tié(ne), tenemoj, tié(né)n. 

Pres. Subj. : t2NGa, t2NGaj, t@NGa, tiNGanoj, t@NGan. 
Imperat.: tén. 

Pret.: tu(b)e, tu(b)ite;, tu(b)o, tu(b)imoj, tu(b)ieron. 

Ete. 


ADar (andar). 


A Dar is usually inflected as in 8. C., but it may be regu- 
lar throughout (i. e., Pret. : @Dé, adatej, 4.Dé6, ete.*). 


Dar. 
As in 8. C., (except that both doi and do (doy) occur), 


* Espinosa. 
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Note: All verbs of this class have the stem vowel j 
throughout their inflection. 

Note : riir or rir (reir) is inflected as follows : 

riir or rir, riéDo, riido or rido. 

Pres, Ind.: riu, ri(i}j, ri(i), riemoj, ri(i)n. 

Pres. Subj.: ria, riaj, ria, rianoj, rian. 

Imperat. : ri(i). 

Imperf. : ria or riia, ete. 

Pret. : ri, ritej, ri6, rimoj, rierdn. 


—Urr VERss. 

Dejtribyir (distribuir). 
dejtribuir, dejtribuyé Do or dejtribyé Do, dejtribuido. 
Pres. Ind. : dejtrib-wyu, ~t(y)ij, ~tyi, -u(y)emoj, ~ti(y)in. 
Pres. Subj. : dejtrib-wya, -wyaj, -wya, -tyanoj, -wyan. 
Imperat. : dejtribi(y)i. 
Pret. : { dejtrib-ut, ~yite), ~uy6, ~wimo), -uéron.* 

dejtrib-uyi, -wyite}, -wy6, -wyimoj, -wyerdn. 
Note: jwir* (huir) is inflected differently from the other 





-uir verbs, in that’it has jéigo * in the Pres. Ind., 1st pers. 
sing., and jtiga, jtigaj, ete., in the Pres. Subj. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 
Ser. 


ser, si@Do, sido. 


soi! 


Pres. Ind. : | es ej, semos, 86n. 
ero * 

Pres. Subj.: sia,* etc. ; or, sea, ete. 

Pret.: jut, jwite), jué, jyimaj, jyerdn. 

Ete. 


1 s0, *jto or to, do, and bo, (for soy, estoy, doy, and voy) are common in 
south-eastern Colorado. 

2 Less commonly, seya, etc. 

* Espinosa. 
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i Aber (haber). 
haber, abiéDo, abido. 


Pres. Ind.: a, aj, a, amoj, Gn,* or e, aj, a, emoj, an. 

Pres. Subj.: aiga, aigaj, aiga, diganoj, ajgan. 

Pret.: w(b)e, u(b)ite), u(b)o, u(b)imoj, u(b)ieron. 

Ete. 

Ejtar (estar). 

ejtar, ejta.Do, ejtdu. 

Pres. Ind.: ejtoi or ejt6, ejtdj, ejtd, ejtamoj, ejtan. 

Pres. Subj.: ejté, ejté, ejté, ejtemoj, ejtén. 

Pret.: ejtu(b)e, ejtu(b)itej, ejtu(b)o, ejtu(b)imoj, ejtu(b)ierin. 

Ete. 

Note: After a vowel, or J, n, 7, ejtar usually becomes 
jtar ; at the beginning of a breath-group, it may become 
tar; cf. g6 jta?—él ’jtd qui; él no ’jté qui; ta giié(n)o. 


Tener. 


tener, tenié Do, tenido. 

Pres. Ind.: t@NGo, tié(ne)j, tié(ne), tenemoj, tié(né)n. 
Pres. Subj. : t2NGa, t@NGaj, t2NGa, téNGanoj, t@NGan. 
Imperat.: tén. 

Pret.: tu(b)e, tu(b)itej, tu(b)o, tu(b)imoj, tu(b)ierin. 

Ete. 


ADar (andar). 


ADar is usually inflected as in S. C., but it may be regu- 
lar throughout (i. e., Pret. : @Dé, ddatej, 4.Dé6, ete.*). 


Dar. 
As in 8. C., (except that both doi and do (doy) occur), 


* Espinosa. 
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but the initial d often falls, except after / or n: ame,* mi a,* 
m’ i6,* él Da, cb Darlo.* 


Quirer. 
quirer, quiriéDo, quirido, 
quie(r)o, quie(r)e, quie(r)e, quiremoj, quie- 
Pres, Ind. : { (r)én. 
q46, Quad), quié, quyemaj, quien. 
quie(r)a, quie(r)aj, quie(r)a, quié(r)anoj, 
Pres, Subj. : quie(r)an. 
quad, quydj, quyd, quyéano), quidn. 
Fut: quedré, ete. ; or, querré, ete. 


Pu(d)jer (poder). 


pu(d)er, pu(d)jéDo, pu(d)ido. 

Pres. Ind. : pue(d)o, pye(de)j, pue(de), pu(d)emoj, pue(dé)n. 

Pres. Subj.: puye(d)a, pue(d)aj, pue(d)a, pyé(d)anoj, 
pue(djan. 

Fut. : podré, ete. ; or, porré, ete. 

Ete. 

Caber, saber, and aser (hacer), as in 8. C. 


Tr. 


Pres. Ind. : boi or bo, baj, ba, (b)amoj, ban. 

Pres. Subj.: ba, baj, ba, bamoj, ban; or baya, bayaj, 
baya, béyanoj, bayan. 

Pret. : ji, juite), jué, jyimaj, jyerdn. 

Ete. 

Note : (6)amoj 4 + infinitive is used to form imperatives : 
(b)amoj aselo (hagdémoslo). 














Binir (venir). 


binir, biniéDo, binido. 





* Espinosa. 
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Pres. Ind.: béNGo, bié(nej, bié(ne), binemoj, bié(né)n. 
Ete. 
Poner, Asir, Baler (valer), and Salir, as in S. C. 










Cai(r),* cayer, or quer * (caer). 





eai(r), cayer, or quer, cayéDo, cai(d)o or cayido. 
Pres. Ind. : caigo, caij, cai, caimoj or cayemoj, cain. 
Imperf.: caiba, ete.; or, cayia, ete. 

Pret. : cayt, cayitej, cay6, cayimoj, cayerdn. 

Fut. : cairé, ete. 












Oyer or wir * (oir). 





oyer or wir, oyéDo, uido or oyido. 
Pres. Ind. : oigo, o(y)ij, o(y)i, oyemoj or oimoj, o(y)in. 
Imperf.: oyia, ete. ; or, wid, ete. 
Pret. : i oyitey, oy6, oyimoj, oyerin. 
; wi, yatey, oy6, wmaj, oyeron. 
Fut. : oyeré, ete. ; or, oiré, ete. 








Trai(r),* trayer, or trer * (traer). 





! trai(r), trayer or trer, trayéDo, trai(d)o or trayido. 

Pres. Ind. : traigo, traij, trai, traimoj or trayemoj, train. 

Imperf. : traiba, etc. ; or, trayfa, ete. 

Pret. : truje, trujite), trujo, trujimoj, trujeron ; or, traje, ete. 

Fut. ; trairé, ete. 

CoDusir (conducir). 

As in S. C., except (1) that the stem tends to become 
c6.Duj-* throughout, by analogy to cdDujco, cd Dujca, etc., 
and céDuje, etc.; and (2) that the Pret., 3d pers. plur., 
is usually cd. Dujerén * (also, cd Dujera, etc.). 















 Cai(r) and trai(r) [the r* usually falls in these two infinitives] are the 
common forms. 


* Espinosa. 
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Disir (decir). 


disir, disiéDo, dicho. 

Pres. Ind.: digo, disej, dise, disemoj, disén, 

Pret. : dije, dijitej, dijo, dijimoj, dijerén or dijierdn. 

Ete. 

Note: The stem dis- tends to become dij-,* by analogy 
to dije, ete. 


Ee Retin abet en ds 5 ite act lt a oS : 


Ber (ver). 

ber, big Do, bijto. 
,, * 

Pres. Ind. : { — bei, be, bemoj, ben. 
Pres. Subj. : beiga, ete. ; or bea," ete. 
Imperf. : bia, etc.; or, bia, ete. 
Pret.; 61 or bide, bijte, bié or bido, bimoj, bierdn. 
Ete. 


EXPRESSIONS, 


In this article no attempt has been made to study N,. M. 
. syntax, but a few common expressions are here given: 


asén (for ase) ciNco aftuj, ete. 

é qué oraj sin (for 3 qué hora ¢ ?) 
(¢)ta (for ase) friu, caliéte, ete. 
(ej)toi bien (for t2NGo rason). 
(ej)toi mal (for no t2NGo rasin). 
(ej)tot syeftoso (for t2NGo syefo). 





The last four, and similar expressions, occur rarely, and 
chiefly where English is also spoken. There also, ejtar tends 
to replace aber in the sense of ‘there... to be,’ as in no 
*jtaban(abia) maj (d)e tre). 


? Less commonly, beyu ; beya, beyaj, etc. 
* Espinosa. 
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In a condition “contrary to fact,” the Imperfect Indica- 
tive may occur in either the condition or the conclusion, as 
in ji tuyera el tié(m)po, lo asia, or ji tenia el tie(m)po, lo asia ; 
ji abia eHédido, uyera preferido ; ete. Note also this use of 
the conditional: tomaria yo nw aberte conosido, “I wish 
that I had never known you ;” 4 tomarianoj el trén local ?— 
“ shall we take the local train ?” 


VOCABULARY. 


Before giving a general list of N. M. S. words, a few 
expressions are given to illustrate (1) how, to express a 
given idea, the regular Spanish word may be replaced by 
one that corresponds in sound with its English equivalent, 
and (2) how Spanish words and phrases may be made to 
give expression to American institutions : 


(1) arribar, to arrive (llegar more common). 
carta enregistrada, registered letter. 

concilio de suidé (ciudad), town council (also ayuntamiento). 
coronario, coroner. 

ingenio, engine. 

mayor, mayor (of a town). 

talla, railway tie. 

(2) alguacil, sheriff. 

G prueba de lumbre, fire-proof. 

billete por viaje redondo, round-trip ticket. 
boleto, (political) ticket. 

casa de cortes, court house. 

entrada de domicilio, homestead entry. 
gavilla, political ring. 

junta en masa, mass meeting. 

mariscal, (village) marshall. 

orden de estafeta, postoffice money order. 
paradero colectivo, union railway station. 
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The following is a list of some N. M.S. words in common 
use. In this list I have attempted to give only those words 
that differ (1) in meaning or (2) in form (not including 
those that differ in form according to regular phonetic laws) 
from their S. C. equivalents.’ The list is far from complete. 
The words are spelled according to the rules of 8. C. orthog- 
raphy. If the English equivalent is not given, the word 
has the same meaning in N. M. S. as in S, C. 


a,* ayd = alld. 

abarrotero, m., grocer. 

abarrotes, m. pl., groceries. 

abrigos, m. pl., underwear (abrigo, wrap, as in 8. C.). 

abuja = agua. 

abujero = aguwpero. 

agarrar, to catch, take (coger, rare) ;—el tren, to catch the 
train. 

agiielo,* m., bugbear. 

aigre = aire. 

aigro = agrio. 

dlamo, m., cottonwood tree. 

alguacil, m., (county) sheriff. 

alguacilato, m., office of sheriff. 

almario = armario. 

almendra, f. (any sort of) nut (cf. nuez). 

amachada, f., balking, resistance. 

amacharse, to balk. 

amachén, -ona, balky. 

amargoso = amargo. 





1 In a few cases I have given words that have the same meaning in N. M. 
S. and in S. C., (1) if the word is common in N. M. 8. and rare in S. C. 
(cf. rasurar), or (2) if it has in N. M.S. a secondary meaning that does 
not exist in S. C. (cf. caldear). 

* Espinosa. 
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amarrar,} to tie (cf. atar). 

ancina * = encina, f., scrub oak. 

; Gndale! hurry up! 

anque, onque = aunque. 

antonces * = entonces, 

antusiasmo * = entusiasmo. 

apriesa = aprisa. 

arbolera (< arboleda), f., orchard, grove. 

ardilla, f., chipmunk. 

arrempujar = empywar. 

arribar, to arrive (also llegar). 

G segin = segtin. 

aserr6n, ™., cross-cut saw. 

asistir, to feed. 

asistencia :' dar la-, to give board. 

asé ya sau * (< asi y G ese lado?, or hacia ese lado?), this 
way and that. : 

atajo, m., train or drove of (pack) animals. 

atarque, m., dam (to obstruct flow of water in ditch). 

atarse, to be embarrassed, dazed. 

atole,* m., fluid Indian corn mush, sweetened. 

aveno, m. = avena, f. 

azticar(a),* f. = azécar, m. 

balear, to wound by shooting. 

bandeja, f. (dish-) pan. 

bandejita, f., metal cup. 

bate (< Eng.), m., bat. 

berendo, m., antelope. 

betabel, m., beet. 

bisbal (< Eng.), m., baseball. 


? Also in Colombia (Bransby). 

*It has been suggested that aveno is by analogy to heno, but heno is 
unknown in N. M. 8. 

* Espinosa. 
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blanquillo, m., egg (rare: huevo is common). 

bofes, m. pl., lungs. 

bogue (< Eng.), m., “ buggy,” carriage. 

bolsa, f., pocket. 

bolsita, f., pocket book. 

boquinete, m., “sucker” (a fish). 

bota, f., leather legging (also “ boot,” as in 8. C.). 

bronco, m., wild, unbroken or poorly broken, horse. 

ca * = acd, 

caballada, f., large drove of horses. 

caballerango, m., boy that has charge of cowboys’ horses 
during a “ round-up,” good horseman. 

cabrestante (< cabestrante), m., small rope, halter strap 
(also latigo). 

cabrestear = cabestrear. 

cabresto (< cabestro), m. (general name for), rope. 

cai(r),* cayer, or quer*' = caer: -agua, to rain (also 
lover). 

cajero, m., clerk (in shop). 

cajete, m., wash-tub., 

calabaza, f., pumpkin ;—larga, squash. 

caldear, to heat (as in S. C.), flirt. 

caldero, m., flirt. 

caldo,* m., soup. 

calor, f. = calor, m. 

calzones, m. pl., trousers ;—de ona, overalls. 

camalta (< cama alta?), f., bedstead. 

camaltilla, f., couch. 

cantina, f., barroom. 

capulin, m., choke cherry. 

carpa, f., tent (also tenta). 








1 Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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eartera, f., envelope (sobre rare). 
carro, m., wagon, (railway) coach (also coche). 
carroza, f., street car (also tranvia). 

casa de palos, f., log house. 

Caslos * = Carlos. 

cavador, m., hoe (azada and coa rare). 

cerco, m. = cerca, f., fence. 

cibolo, m., buffalo. 

cincho, m. = eincha, f., saddle-girth. 

cobija,' f., bed cover. 


Pag 
eB: 
} 


Bes ; cécono,? m., turkey (also ganso or gallina de la tierra). 
E codo de dedo, m., knuckle. 
ap ] coger, to catch (less common than agarrar and pescar, but 


not to be avoided as in Mexico). 
coleo, m., cowboys’ sport of catching steers by the tail and 
throwing them. 
so ’ colorido *, -a, red (colorado more common); Colorido, m., 
State of Colorado. 
compdé = compadre. 
; comprender, to hire (a servant). 
7 concilio, m., (town) council. 
j coronario, m., coroner. 
cotensio, M., canvass. 
cotén, m., “jumper” (kind of coat), woman’s jacket. 
cuadrar, to please (more common than gustar). 
cuartén, m., saw log. 
cuartonero, m., logger. 
cuast = casi. 





? Also in Colombia (Bransby). 

*The turkey has many names in American Spanish. I have noted : 
guanajo (Cuba), guajalote (central and southern Mexico), cécono (northern 
Mexico and New Mex. ), gallina de la tierra (New Mex. and Colo.) ; ganso * 
(Colo. ), piseo (Colombia, Bransby). 

* Espinosa. 


15 
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cuates, m. pl., twins. 

cubeta, f., bucket, pail. 

cute (< Eng. ?), m., overcoat. 

cutereano, m.: G él le dié cute y & mi cutereano, “1 got the 
worst of it.” 

chamizo, m., sage brush. 

chapa,' f., door lock. 

chaparreras, f. pl., “chaps,” cowboys’ leggings. 

chapero,* m., old, wornout hat. 

chapulin, m., grasshopper. 

charola, f., bake pan, vegetable dish, tray. 

charro, m., native Mex. costume. 

charro, a-, gallant, handsome. 

chico, -a, small, as in S. C., (pequefio rare). 

chicote, m., whip. 

chiflén, m., stove pipe, lamp chimney. 

chinelas, f. pl., slippers, as in S. C., (pantuflos and zapatillas 
rare), 

chiquite, m., chewing gum. 

chirinela, f., quarrel, row. 

chopo, a-, short (referring to persons). 

chulo, m., pug dog. 

chulo, -a, well formed, well dressed, pretty. 

chupa, f., jacket. 

chupilote, m., buzzard. 

denero = dinero. 

descoger * == escoger. 

deshojar, to husk Indian corn. 

desparramar, to spill (derramar rare). 

destornudar * = estornudar. 

doctor, m., physician (médico rare). 


1 Also in Colombia ( Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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dona, f., gift. 

drogas, f. pl., debts : hacer—to cheat. 

durazmo, m., peach, as in 8. C., (melocotén rare). 

efectos secos, m. pl., drygoods. 

elote, or elolote,* m., ear of green Indian corn. 

embutido,* m., embroidery. 

embutir,* to embroider. 

encontra de = contra. 

entarime, m., board floor ;—de calle, board walk. 

enter, to seem. 

entrada de domicilio, f., homestead entry. 

escalereado, m., stairway. 

escarbar, to dig (a ditch, etc.). 

escrebir = escribir. 

eslique (<< Eng.), m., “ slicker.” 

espacio = despacio. 

espauda, f., baking powder (from Eng. { powder ?”’). 

espinilla,’ f., pimple. 

estampa (de estafeta or de correo), f., postage stamp. 

estecle (< Eng.), m., beefsteak. 

estufa, f., stove ;—de cocina, kitchen stove ;—de cuarto, 
heating stove. 

falda, f., brim (of hat). 

fandango, m., (general name for) dance (also baile). 

fashico, m., negro. 

feria, f., change (more common than cambio). 

fiero,' -a, homely, ugly (more common than feo). 

ferro, m., iron, cattle brand (hierro rare). 

fisico, -a, foolish. 

Jistol, m., (large) pin (also alfiler). 

fletero, m., freighter. 


| } Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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flor, f., wheat flour (but harina de maiz). 

florear, to grind flour ; mdéquina de —, flour mill. 

fogén, m., fire-place,* furnace. 

Sfregandera, f., dishwasher. 

Sfrezada' = frazada. 

frir * = freir. 

fuella = huella. 

gachupin, m., Spaniard. 

galon, m., English gallon. 

galopear = galopar. 

gallina de la tierra, f., (wild) turkey. 

ganso,* m., (wild) turkey (Colo.), goose. 

gegén,' m., mosquito. 

gogote * = cocote. 

grandotote,' -a, very large or tall. 

gringo, m., Yankee.” 

guajalote, m., water dog. 

guargiiero (< gargiiero), m., neck. 

giiisque (< Eng.), m., whiskey. 

hacia 4 = hacia. 

hijadero (< ahijadero), m.: tiempo de-, lambing time. 

hora ' = ahora. 

horquilla, f., pitch-fork (as in 8. C.), “hames” (part of 
horse’s harness). 

hortaliza, f., vegetable garden. 

hueja, f., gourd, dipper ;—de pipa, pipe bowl. 

huerito,* -a, dear, beloved. 

huero,* -a, fair, blond, Yankee. 








1 Also in Colombia ( Bransby). 

?The dictionary of the Spanish Academy gives gringo < griego. I have 
heard Mexicans say that it comes from the song ‘‘Green grows the sham- 
rock,’’ sung upon a certain occasion by a company of Irishmen on the Gulf 
coast of Mexico. 

* Espinosa. 
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huev6n,' -ona, lazy (vulgar). 
ijotes, or igotes,* m. pl., string beans (cf. Mex. ejotes). 
ingenio, m., engine (mdquina rare). 

ingiiento * — wngiiento. 

intico * == idéntico. 

ivierno = invierno. 

jablar = hablar. 

jallar * = hallar. 

jancharse,* to find. 

jerga, f., home-spun rug, carpet. 

jervir * =" hervir. 

jolas, f. pl., money (denero more common). 

jololote, m., Indian corn husk. 

jondo * = * hondo. 

joso * = oso. 

juir * =" huir. 

jumate, m., dipper. 

lamber' = lamer. 

létigo, m., leather, or horse hair, strap, especially the one 


to which the girth is fastened. 


lavador,* m., washboard. 

leche nevada, f., ice cream (also helados). 
lechén, m., milkweed. 

letia * or aletia, f., shirt bosom. 

leva, f., man’s coat. 

levetén, m., small overcoat. 

levita, f., boy’s coat. 

leyer = leer, 

liebre, f., jack rabbit. 

luvia,* f., freshet. 

ma grande, f., grandmother (also abuela). 


1 Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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maleta, f., pocket book (also hand bag, as in §, C.). 
mancuernilla: -de puftos, cuff button. 
manea, f., brake ;—de carro, wagon brake. = 
mano,' -a, m. and f., brother, sister; also friendly term of | 
address to an inferior: * mano Julio, mana Concha, etc. 
manteca, f., lard (only). 
mantequilla,' f., butter. 
maque, m., (house) paint. 
maquear, to paint. 
marchante, m., customer (parroquiano rare). 
mutriscal, m., (town) marshall. 
martigon (< almartig6n), m., leather headstall or halter. 
mashishe, m., imp. 
mayor, m., mayor (of a town). 
mecate, m., string, strip of cloth ;—de zapato, shoe string, 
medio color: de - -, pink. 
mero,! -a,* same ; el merito lugar, the same place ; ya mero 
no dilata, it will not be long before he comes. 
mesmo * = mismo. 
mestefio, -a, wild, untamed. 
mestro = maestro, 
metate, m., Indian mill for grinding corn. 
meter: el sol se mete, the sun sets (se pone rare). 
metida del sol, f., sunset. 
montera, f., sunbonnet. 
mosquito, m., gnat. 
mostro ' = monstruo. 
mulera, f., bell mule. 
muncho = mucho. 
murre = muy re- (intensive prefix). 
‘ | musharafia (< musarafta), f., face made by a child in 
ff quarreling. 
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1 Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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musho, -a, pugnosed. 
= naide' or nadien = nadie. 
iq naguas 1 = enaguas. 
4 nanito, -a (< nana), dear, beloved. 
navaja :—de bolsa, pocket knife ;—de barba, razor (as in 
. S. C.). 
4 no mds,*' as soon as, not even. 
. noria, f., well of water (never pozo). 
nuez, f., nutmeg (cf. almendra). 
judo! = nudo, 
éjala! = ojald. 
ololote,* m., Indian corn cob. 
olla de hervir, f., pot, kettle. 
onde = donde. 
orden de estafeta, m., postoffice money order. 


































m of 











ing, 
' oriente, m., east, as in 8. C., (este rare). 
sero oshd, f., medicinal root used for cramps and colic. 
j ote! * come here! 
oyer or uir * = oir. 
pa 1 para. 
pader = pared. 
pa grande, m., grandfather (also abuelo). 
paila,* f., washboard. 
palomita, f., butterfly (mariposa rare). : 
pandito, -a, vain, conceited. 
papa,' f., potato ;—dulce, sweet potato. 
papalina, f., bonnet. 
pasando mafiana = pasado mafiana. 
pato, m., duck (as in S. C.), teakettle. 
pelizear * ' = pellizcar. 
om pelo, m., hair (of body, or of animals, only). 


pendejo,’ -a, stupid, awkward. 


1 Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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peo or po * = pero. 

perrete del agua, m., water dog (Colo.). 

pescador, m., catcher (in game of ball). 

pescar, to catch (a ball, etc.). 

pesla = perla. 

petaquilla, f., trunk (also bail). 

pichar (< Eng.), to pitch (a ball). 

pinole, m, cornmeal (mush). 

platén,' m., wash basin (jofaina and palangana rare), 
plaza, f., village, town ; en-, down town. 

ploga ( < Eng.), f., plug (of tobacco). 

polvillo, m., toasted bread, ground and steeped. 
pollito, -a, prettily dressed (applied to children). 
pompa (< bomba), f., pump. 

poniente, m., west as in S. C. (oeste rare). 

poque * = "porque. 

pozo, m., hole (in the ground) ; este camino tiene pozos muy 


feos, there are some bad ruts in this road. 


pretales, m. pl., suspenders (also tirantes in New Mex.). 
privado, m., water closet (also letrina). 

puela, f., frying pan (cf. French poéle). 

punshe,* m., smoking tobacco. 

pus' or pos = pues. 

quel = aquel. 

quese ? * (< qué se hizo de ?), what has become of —? 


where is (are)? 


qui = aqui. 

rdébano, m., turnip. 

rabén: pantalones rabones, knee breeches. 
raiz quemosa, f., radish. 

ranchero, m., farmer. 


1 Also in Colombia ( Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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rancho, m. farm; hacer-, to go into camp. 

ratén pardo, m., grey squirrel. 

rayar: gcudnto rayas? how much do you make? nos 
rayan el sébado, they pay us on Saturday. . 

reata, f., rope of cowhide or horse hair. 

rebozo, m., woman’s cotton scarf or shawl, worn over the 
head and shoulders. 

recordar, to awake, as in S. C. (despertar rare), 

redibar = derribar. 

rel6s' = reloj. 

renegar, to curse, as in S. C. (maldecir rare). 

reparar, to buck; el bronco me tumbé reparando, the 
“bronco” bucked me off. 

resurar (< rasurar), to shave, as in S. C. (afeitar rare). 

riir * or rir’ = reir. 

rito (dim. of rio), m., small brook. 

rosa, f., wild rose ;—de Castilla, cultivated rose. 

saco, m., man’s coat;—de moda, evening (“dress’’) 
coat. 

salado, -a, unhappy, cursed. 

salarata, f., baking powder, 

salitre, m., alkali. 

sarape, m., man’s shawl or blanket. 

se = ese, 

semitas, f., pl., poor quality of wheat flour. 

seid * ' = seftora (also seftora). 

shaguaripa: sombrero de-, straw hat. 

shaquegiie,* m., Indian corn mush. 

silla,' f., saddle (as also in 8. C.). 

silleta,' f., chair ;—mecedora, rocking chair. 

sopalpia,* f., “tortilla ” fried in lard. 


1 Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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sopanda, f., spring ;—de cama, bed spring; asiento de-, 


spring seat. 


suefioso, -a, sleepy. 

suidé — ciudad, 

tahuré = tahur. 

talache, m., pickaxe. 

talento, m. ; sombrero de-, “derby ”’ hat. 

talla, f., (railway) tie. 

tamal, m., tamale.” 

tamién * = * también. 

tdnape (< Eng, turnip), m., turnip. 

tanque — estanque. 

tanre * = tan re- (intensive prefix) ; tanre-bueno, very good. 
taépalo, m., shawl. 

tato,* m., father, grandfather (term of affection). 

te = este. 

tecolote, m., little owl. 

tegua, f., mocassin (kind of shoe). 

tejamanil, m., shingle. 

temole, m., chili stew. 

tenta (< Eng.), f., tent (also, carpa). 

terno, m., set; -de cuarto, set of furniture ; -de trastes, set 


of dishes. 


tiempo de frio, m., winter (also ivierno). 
tilma, f., short Indian blanket or apron. 
ti6, -4,* m., f., somewhat contemptuous term of address to 


an inferior (somewhat as in S. C.) 


tortilla, f., round cake or roll, made from wheat flour, or 


from scalded and ground Indian corn; -de frijoles, roll con- 
taining beans. 
times used as a spoon, hence the saying, comer tui cuchara, 
“to lick the platter clean.” 


The crisp edge of the “tortilla” is some- 


1 Also in Colombia (Bransby ). 
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trai(r),* trayer, or trer *' = traer. 
tranvta, f., = —, m. (central New Mex.). 
tras (de la mano), m., back (of the hand). 
trastero, m., cupboard. 
trastes, m. pl., dishes. 
tripa, f., garden hose. 
troncén, m., tree stump. 
trotear = trotar. 
tut * = todo y; con tut libros, books and all. 
ténico, m., woman’s gown. 
tuso, m., prairie dog. 
tuta,* no, not at all. 
vibora, f., (general name for) snake. 
vinaigre = vinagre. 
vita * (< vidita), f., darling. 
uir * or oyer = oir. 
yerba, f., weed (cf. zacate). 
zacatal, m., haystack. 
zacate, m., grass, hay. 
zancarrén, m., ankle. 
zapato de hule, m., “ rubber” overshoe. 
zoquete, m., mud (lodo rare). 
zoquetoso, -a, muddy. 


E. C. Hits. 


1 Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 





